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CIVILISATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Two or three years ago I spoke in this Review on the subject of 
America; and after considering the institutions and the social con- 
dition of the people of the United States, I said that what, in the 
jargon of the present day, is called ‘the political and social problem,’ 
does seem to be solved there with remarkable success. I pointed out 
the contrast which in this respect the United States offer to our own 
country, a contrast, in several ways, much to their advantage. But 
I added that the solution of the political and social problem, as it is 
called, ought not so to absorb us as to make us forget the human 
problem ; and that it remained to ask how the human problem is 
solved in the United States. It happened that Sir Lepel Griffin, a 
very acute and distinguished Indian official, had just then been 
travelling in the United States, and had published his opinion, from 
what he saw of the life there, that there is no country calling itself 
civilised where one would not rather live than in America, except 
Russia. Certainly then, I said, one cannot rest satisfied, when one 
finds such a judgment passed on the United States as this, with 
admiring their institutions and their solid social condition, their 
freedom and equality, their power, energy, and wealth. One must, 
further, go on to examine what is done there towards solving the 
human problem, and must see what Sir Lepel Griffin’s objection 
comes to. 

And this examination I promised that I would one day make. 
However, it is so delicate a matter to discuss how a sensitive nation 
solves the human problem, that I found myself inclined to follow the 
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example of the Greek moralist Theophrastus, who waited, before com- 
posing his famous Characters, until he was ninety-nine years old. 
I thought I had perhaps better wait until I was about that age, 
before I discussed the success of the Americans in solving the human 
problem. But ninety-nine is a great age; it is probable that I 
may never reach it, or even come near it. So I have determined, 
finally, to face the question without any such long delay, and thus I 
come to offer to the readers of this Review the remarks following. 
With the same frankness with which I discussed here the solution 
of the political and social problem by the people of the United 
States, I shall discuss their success in solving the human problem. 
Perhaps it is not likely that any one will now remember what I 
said three years ago here about the success of the Americans, in solv- 
ing the political and social problem. I will sum it up in the briefest 
possible manner. I said that the United States had constituted 
themselves in a modern age; that their institutions complied well 
with the form and pressure of those circumstances and conditions 
which a modern age presents. Quite apart from all question how 
much of the merit for this may be due to the wisdom and virtue of 
the American people, and how much to their good fortune, it is un- 
deniable that their institutions do work well and happily. The play 
of their institutions suggests, I said, the image of a man in a suit of 
clothes which fits him to perfection, leaving all his movements 
unimpeded and easy ; a suit of clothes loose where it ought to be 
loose, and sitting close where its sitting close is an advantage ; a suit 
of clothes able, moreover, to adapt itself naturally to the wearer’s 
growth, and to admit of all enlargements as they successively arise. 
So much as to the solution, by the United States, of the political 
problem. As to the social problem, I observed that the people of the 
United States were a community singularly free from the distinction 
of classes, singularly homogeneous ; that the division between rich 
and poor was consequently less profound there than in countries 
where the distinction of classes accentuates that division. I added 
that I believed there was exaggeration in the reports of their ad- 
ministrative and judicial corruption ; and altogether, I concluded, the 
United States, politically and socially, are a country living prosper- 
ously in a natural modern condition, and conscious of living pro- 
sperously in such a condition. And being in this healthy case, and 
having this healthy consciousness, the community there uses its 
understanding with the soundness of health ; it in general, as to its 
own political and social concerns, sees clear and thinks straight. 
Comparing the United States with ourselves, I said that while they 
are in this natural and healthy condition, we on the contrary are so 
little homogeneous, we are living with a system of classes so intense, 
with institutions and a society so little’ modern, so unnaturally com- 
plicated, that the whole action of our minds is hampered and falsened 
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by it; we are in consequence wanting im lucidity, we do not see 
clear or think straight, and the Americans have here much the 
advantage of us. 

Yet we find an acute and experienced Englishman saying that 
there is no country, calling itself civilised, where one would not 
rather live than in the United States, except Russia! The civilisa- 
tion of the United States must somehow, if an able man can think 
thus, have shortcomings, in spite of the country’s success and 
prosperity. What is civilisation? It is the humanisation of man 
in society, the satisfaction for him, in society, of the true law of 
human nature. Man’s study, says Plato, is to discover the right 
answer to the question how to live? our aim, he says, is very and 
true life. Weare more or less civilised as we come more or less 
near to this aim, in that social state which the pursuit of our aim 
essentially demands. But several elements or powers, as I have 
often insisted, go to build up a complete human life. There is the 
power of conduct, the power of intellect and knowledge, the power 
of beauty, the power of social life and manners; we have instincts 
responding to them all, requiring them all. And we are perfectly 
civilised only when all these instincts in our nature, all these 
elements in our civilisation, have been adequately recognised and 
satisfied. But of course this adequate recognition and satisfaction 
of all the elements in question is impossible; some of them are 
recognised more than others, some of them more in one community, 
some in another; and the satisfactions found are more or less worthy. 

And meanwhile, people use the term civilisation in the loosest 
possible way, for the most part attaching to it, however, ia their own 
mind some meaning connected with their own preferences and ex- 
periences. The most common meaning thus attached to it is 
perhaps that of a satisfaction, not of all the main demands of 
human nature, but of the demand for the comforts and conveniences 
of life, and of this demand as made by the sort of person who uses 
the term. 

Now we should always attend to the common and prevalent use of 
an important term. Probably Sir Lepel Griffin had this notion of the 
comforts and conveniences of life much in his thoughts when he re- 
proached American civilisation with its shortcomings. For men of his 
kind, and for all that large number of men, so prominent in this country 
and who make their voice so much heard, men who have been at the 
public schools and universities, men of the professional and official class, 
men who do the most part of our literature and our journalism, America 
is not a comfortable place ofabode. A man of this sort has in England 
everything in his favour ; society appears organised expressly for his 
advantage. A Rothschild or a Vanderbilt can buy his way anywhere, 
and can have what comforts and luxuries he likes whether in America 
or in England. But it is in England that an income of from three or 
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four to fourteen or fifteen hundred a year does so much for its 
possessor, enables him to live with so many of the conveniences of 
far richer people. For his benefit, his benefit above all, clubs are 
organised and hansom cabs ply ; service is abundant, porters stand 
waiting at the railway stations. In America all luxuries are dear 
except oysters and ice; service is in general scarce and bad; a club 
is a most expensive luxury ; the cab-rates are prohibitive—more than 
half of the people who in England would use cabs must in America 
use the horse-cars, the tram. The charges of tailors and mercers are 
about a third higher than they are with us. I mention only a few 
striking points as to which there can be no dispute, and in which a 
man of Sir Lepel Griffin’s class would feel the great difference between 
America and England in the conveniences at his command. There 
are a hundred other points one might mention, where he would fee} 
the same thing. When a man is passing judgment on a country’s 
civilisation, points of this kind crowd to his memory, and determine 
his sentence. 

On the other hand, for that immense class of people, the great 
bulk of the community, the class of people, whose income is less than 
three or four hundred a year, things in America are favourable. Itis 
easier for them there than in the Old World to rise and to make their 
fortune ; but I am not now speaking of that. Even without making 
their fortune, even with their income below three or four hundred 
a year, things are favourable to them in America, society seems 
organised there for their benefit. To begin with, the lumbler kind 
of work is better paid in America than with us, the higher kind 
worse. The official, for instance, gets less, his office-keeper gets more. 
The public ways are abominably cut up by rails and blocked with 
horse-cars; but the inconvenience is for those who use private 
carriages and cabs, the convenience is for the bulk of the community 
who but for the horse-cars would have to walk. The ordinary rail- 
way cars are not delightful, but they are cheap, and they are 
better furnished and in winter are warmer than third-class carriages 
in England. Luxuries are, as I have said, very dear—above all, 
European luxuries; but a working man’s clothing is nearly as cheap 
as in England, and plain food is on the whole cheaper. Even luxuries 
of acertain kind are within a labouring man’s easy reach. I have 
mentioned ice, I will mention fruit also. The abundance and cheap- 
ness of fruit is a great boon to people of small incomes in America. 
Do not believe the Americans when they extol their peaches as equal 
to any in the world, or better than any in the world ; they are not to 
be compared to peaches grown under glass. Do not believe that the 
American Newtown pippins appear in the New York and Boston 
fruit-shops as they appear in those of London and Liverpool; or that 
the Americans have any pear to give you like the Marie Louise. 
But what labourer, or artisan, or small clerk, ever gets hot-house 
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peaches, or Newtown pippins, or Marie Louise pears? Not such 
good pears, apples, and peaches as those, but pears, apples, and 
peaches by no means to be despised, such people and their families 
do in America get in plenty. 

Well, now, what would a philosopher or a philanthropist say in 
this case? which would he say was the more civilised condition—that 
of the country where the balance of advantage, as to the comforts 
and conveniences of life, is greatly in favour of the people with in- 
comes below three hundred a year, or that of the country where it is 
greatly in favour of those with incomes above that sum ? 

Many people will be ready to give an answer to that question 
without the smallest hesitation. They will say that they are, and 
that all of us ought to be, for the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number. However, the question is not one which I feel bound now 
to discuss and answer. Of course, if happiness and civilisation con- 
sist in being plentifully supplied with the comforts and conveniences 
of life, the question presents little difficulty. But I believe neither 
that happiness consists, merely or mainly, in being plentifully sup- 
plied with the comforts and conveniences of life, nor that civilisation 
consists in being so supplied; therefore I leave the question 
unanswered. 

I prefer to seek for some other and better tests by which to try 
the civilisation of the United States. I have often insisted on the 
need of more equality in our own country, and on the mischiefs 
caused by inequality over here. In the United States there is not 
our intense division of classes, our inequality ; there is great equality. 
Let me mention two points in the system of social life and manners 
over there in which this equality seems to me to have done good. 
The first is a mere point of form, but it has its significance. Every one 
knows it is the established habit with us in England, if we write to 
people supposed to belong to the class of gentlemen, of addressing them 
by the title of Esquire, while we keep Mr. for people not supposed to 
belong to that class. If we think of it, could one easily find a habit 
more ridiculous, more offensive? The title of Esquire, like most of 
our titles, comes out of the great frippery shop of the Middle Age ; 
it is alien to the sound taste and manner of antiquity, when men 
said Pericles and Camillus. But unlike other titles, it is applied or 
withheld quite arbitrarily. Surely, where a man has no specific title 
proper to him, the one plain title of Master or Mr. is enough, and 
we need not be encumbered with a second title of Esquire, now quite 
unmeaning, to draw an invidious and impossible line of distinction 
between those who are gentlemen and those who are not; as if we 
actually wished to provide a source of embarrassment for the sender 
of a letter, and of mortification for the receiver of it. 

The French, those great authorities in social life and manners, 
find Mr. enough, and the Americans are more and more, I am glad 
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to say, following the French example. I only hope they will perse- 
vere, and not be seduced by Esquire being ‘so English, you know.’ 
And I do hope, moreover, that we shall one day take the same course 
and drop our absurd Esquire. 

The other point goes deeper. Much may be said against the 
voices and intonation of American women. But almost every one 
acknowledges that there is a charm in American women—a charm 
which you find in almost all of them, wherever you go. It is the 
charm of a natural manner, a manner not self-conscious, artificial, 
and constrained. It may not be a beautiful manner always, but it is 
almost always a natural manner, a free and happy manner ; and this 
gives pleasure. Here we have, undoubtedly, a note of civilisation, 
and an evidence, at the same time, of the good effect of equality 
upon social life and manners.’ I have often heard it observed that 
a perfectly natural manner is as rare among Englishwomen of the 
middle classes as it is general among American women of like condi- 
tion with them. And so far as the observation is true, the reason of 
its truth no doubt is, that the Englishwoman is living in presence of 
an upper class, as it is called—in presence, that is, of a class of women 
recognised as being the right thing in style and manner, and whom she 
imagines criticising her style and manner, finding this or that to be 
amiss with it, this or that to be vulgar. Hence self-consciousness 
and constraint in her. The American woman lives in presence of 
no such class ; there may be circles trying to pass themselves off as 
such a class, giving themselves airs as such, but they command no 
recognition, no authority. The American woman in general is per- 
fectly unconcerned about their opinion, is herself, enjoys her exist- 
ence, and has consequently a manner happy and natural. It is her 
great charm ; and it is moreover, as I have said, a real note of civili- 
sation, and one which has to be reckoned to the credit of American 
life, and of its equality. 

But we must get nearer still to the heart of the question raised 
as to the character and worth of American civilisation. I have said 
how much the word civilisation really means—the humanisation of 
man in society; his making progress there towards his true and full 
humanity. Partial and material achievement is always being put 
forward as civilisation. We hear a nation called highly civilised by 
reason of its industry, commerce, and wealth, or by reason of its liberty 
or equality, or by reason of its numerous churches, schools, libraries, and 
newspapers. But there is something in human nature, some instinct 
of growth, some law of perfection, which rebels against this narrow 
account of the matter. And perhaps what human nature demands 
in civilisation, over and above all those obvious things which first occur 
to our thoughts—what human nature, I say, demands in civilisation, 
if it is to stand as a high and satisfying civilisation, is best described 
by the word interesting. Here isthe extraordinary charm of the old 
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Greek civilisation—that it is so interesting. Do not tell me only, 
says human nature, of the magnitude of your industry and com- 
merce ; of the beneficence of your institutions, your freedom, your 
equality ; of the great and growing number of your churches and 
schools, libraries and newspapers ; tell me also if your civilisation— 
which is the grand name you give to all this development—tell me 
if your civilisation is interesting. 

An American friend of mine, Professor Norton, has lately pub- 
lished the early letters of Carlyle. If any one wants a good antidote 
to the unpleasant effect left by Mr. Froude’s Life of Carlyle, let him 
read those letters. Not only of Carlyle will those letters make him . 
think kindly, but they will also fill him with admiring esteem for 
the qualities, character, and family life, as there delineated, of the 
Scottish peasant. Well, the Carlyle family were numerous, poor, 
and struggling. Thomas Carlyle, the eldest son,a young man in 
wretched health and worse spirits, was fighting his way in Edinburgh. 
One of his younger brothers talked of emigrating. ‘The very best 
thing he could do!’ we should all say. Carlyle dissuades him. 
‘You shall never,’ he writes, ‘you shall never seriously meditate 
crossing the great Salt Pool to plant yourself in the Yankee-land. 
That is a miserable fate for any one, at best; never dream of it. 
Could you banish yourself from all that is interesting to your mind, 
forget the history, the glorious institutions, the noble principles of 
old Scotland—that you might eat a better dinner, perhaps ?’ 

There is our word launched—the word interesting. I am not 
saying that Carlyle’s advice was good, or that young men should not 
emigrate. I do but take note, inthe word interesting, of a require- 
ment, a cry of aspiration, a cry not sounding in the imaginative 
Carlyle’s own breast only, but sure of a response in his brother’s 
breast also, and in human nature. 

Amiel, that contemplative Swiss whose journals the world has 
been reading lately, tells us that ‘the human heart is, as it were, 
haunted by confused reminiscences of an age of gold; or rather, by 
aspirations towards a harmony of things which every day reality 
denies to us.’ He says that the splendour and refinement of high 
life is an attempt by the rich and cultivated classes to realise this 
ideal, and is ‘a form of poetry.’ And the interest which this 
attempt awakens in the classes which are not rich or cultivated, 
their indestructible interest in the pageant and fairy tale, as to them 
it appears, of the life in castles and palaces, the life of the great, 
bears witness to a like imaginative strain in them also, a strain 
tending after the elevated and the beautiful. In short, what Goethe 
describes as ‘ was uns alle bindigt, das Gemeine—that which holds 
us all in bondage, the common and ignoble,’ is, notwithstanding its 
admitted prevalence, contrary to a deep-seated instinct of human 
nature and repelled by it. Of civilisation, which is to humanise us 
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in society, we demand, before we will consent to be satisfied with it— 
we demand, however much else it may give us, that it shall give us, 
too, the interesting. 

Now, the great sources of the interesting are distinction and 
beauty: that which is elevated, and that which is beautiful. Let 
us take the beautiful first, and consider how far it is present in 
American civilisation. Evidently this is that civilisation’s weak side. 
There is little to nourish and delight the sense of beauty there. 
In the long-settled States east of the Alleghanies the landscape in 
general is not interesting, the climate harsh and in extremes. The 
Americans are restless, eager to better themselves and to make 
fortunes ; the inhabitant does not strike his roots lovingly down into 
the soil, as in rural England. In the valley of the Connecticut you 
will find farm after farm which the Yankee settler has abandoned in 
order to go West, leaving the farm to some new Irish immigrant. 
The charm of beauty which comes from ancientness and permanence 
of rural life the country could not yet have in a high degree, but it 
has it in an even less degree than might be expected. Then the 
Americans come originally, for the most part, from that great class 
in English society amongst whom the sense for conduct and business 
is much more strongly developed than the sense for beauty. If we 
in England were without the cathedrals, parish churches, and castles 
of the catholic and feudal age, and without the houses of the Eliza- 
bethan age, but had only the towns and buildings which the rise of 
our middle class has created in the modern age, we should be in 
much the same case as the Americans. We should be living with 
much the same absence of training for the sense of beauty through 
the eye, from the aspect of outward things. The American cities 
have hardly anything to please a trained or a natural sense for beauty. 
They have buildings which cost a great deal of money and produce a 
certain effect—buildings, shall I say, such as our Midland Station at 
St. Pancras; but nothing such as Somerset House or Whitehall. One 
architect of genius they had—Richardson. I had the pleasure to 
know him ; he is dead, alas! Much of his work was injured by the 
conditions under which he was obliged to execute it; I can recall 
but one building, and that of no great importance, where he seems 
to have had his own way, to be fully himself; but that is indeed 
excellent. In general, where the Americans succeed best in their 
architecture—in that art so indicative and educative of a people’s 
sense for beauty—is in the fashion of their villa-cottages in wood. 
These are often original and at the same time very pleasing, but they 
are pretty and coquettish, not beautiful. Of the really beautiful in 
the other arts, and in literature, very little has been produced there 
as yet. I asked a German portrait-painter, whom I found painting 
and prospering in America, how he liked the country? ‘ How can 
an artist like it ?’ was his answer. The American artists live chiefly 
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in Europe ; all Americans of cultivation and wealth visit Europe 
more and more constantly. The mere nomenclature of the country © 
acts upon a cultivated person like the incessant pricking of pins. 
What people in whom the sense for beauty and fitness was quick could 
have invented, or could tolerate, the hideous names ending in ville, 
the Briggsvilles, Higginsvilles, Jacksonvilles, rife from Maine to 
Florida; the jumble of unnatural and inappropriate names every- 
where? On the line from Albany to Buffalo you have, in one part, 
half the names in the classical dictionary to designate the stations ; 
it is said that the folly is due to a surveyor who, when the country was 
laid out, happened to possess a classical dictionary; but a people with - 
any artist-sense would have put down that surveyor. The Ameri- 
cans meekly retain his names; and indeed his strange Marcellus or 
Syracuse is perhaps not much worse than their congenital Briggs- 
ville. 

~~ So much as to beauty, and as to the provision, in the United 
States, for the sense of beauty. As to distinction, and the interest 
which human nature seeks from enjoying the effect made upon it by 
what is elevated, the case is much the same. There is very little to 
create such an effect, very much to thwart it. Goethe says some- 
where that ‘ the thrill of awe is the best thing humanity has ’ :— 


Das Schaudern ist der Menschheit bestes Theil. 


But, ifthere be a discipline in which the Americans are wanting, 
it is the discipline of awe and respect. An austere and intense 
religion imposed on their Puritan founders the discipline of respect, 
and so provided for them the thrill of awe; but this religion is dying 
out. The Americans have produced plenty of men strong, shrewd, 
upright, able, effective; very few who are highly distinguished. 
Alexander Hamilton is indeed a man of rare distinction ; Washington, 
though he has not the high mental distinction of Pericles or Cesar, 
has true distinction of style and character. But these men belong 
to the pre-American age. Lincoln’s recent American biographers 
declare that Washington is but an Englishman, an English officer ; 
the typical American, they say, is Abraham Lincoln. Now Lincoln 
is shrewd, sagacious, humorous, honest, courageous, firm; he is a 
man with qualities deserving the most sincere esteem and praise, 
but he has not distinction. 

In truth everything is against distinction in America, and against 
the sense of elevation to be gained through admiring and respecting 
it. The glorification of ‘the average man,’ who is quite a religion 
with statesmen and publicists there, is against it. The addiction 
to ‘the funny man,’ whois a national misfortune there, is against it. 
Above all, the newspapers are against it. 

It is often said that every nation has the government it deserves. 
What is much more certain is that every nation has the newspapers 
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it deserves. The newspaper is the direct product of the want felt ; 
the supply answers closely and inevitably to the demand. I suppose 
no one knows what the American newspapers are, who has not been 
obliged, for some length of time, to read either those newspapers or 
none at all. Powerful and valuable contributions occur scattered 
about in them. But on the whole, and taking the total impression 
and effect made by them, I should say that if one were searching for 
the best means to efface and kill in a whole nation the discipline of 
respect, the feeling for what is elevated, one could not do better 
than take the American newspapers. The absence of truth and 
soberness in them, the poverty in serious interest, the personality 
and sensation-mongering, are beyond belief. 7 There are a few news- 
papers which are in whole, or in part, exceptions. The New York 
Nation, a weekly paper, may be paralleled with the Saturday 
Review as it was in its old and good days; but the Mew York Nation 
is conducted by a foreigner, and has an extremely small sale. In 
general, the daily papers are such that when one returns home one 
is moved to admiration and thankfulness not only at the great 
London papers, like the Times or the Standard, but quite as much 
at the great provincial newspapers too—papers like the Leeds 
Mercury and the Yorkshire Post in the north of England, like the 
Scotsman and the Glasgow Herald in Scotland. 

The Americans used to say to me that what they valued was 
news, and that this their newspapers gave them. I at last made the 
reply: ‘ Yes, news for the servants’ hall!’ I remember that a New 
York newspaper, one of the first I saw after landing in the country, 
had a long account, with the prominence we should give to the 
illness of the German Emperor or the arrest of the Lord Mayor of 
Dublin, of a young woman who had married a man who was a bag of 
bones, as we say, and who used to exhibit himself as a skeleton; of 
her growing horror in living with this man, and finally of her death. 
All this in the most minute detail, and described with all the writer’s 
powers of rhetoric. This has always remained by me as a specimen 
of what the Americans call news. 

You must have lived amongst their newspapers to know what 
they are. If I relate some of my own experiences, it is because 
these will give a clear enough notion of what the newspapers over 
there are, and one remembers more definitely what has happened to 
oneself. Soon after arriving in Boston, I opened a Boston news- 
paper and came upon a column headed: ‘ Tickings.’ By tickings we 
are to understand news conveyed through the tickings of the tele- 
graph. The first ‘ ticking’ was: ‘ Matthew Arnold is sixty-two years 
old’—an age, I must just say in passing, which I had not then 
reached. . The second ‘ticking’ was: ‘Wales says, Mary is 2 
darling ;’ the meaning being, that the Prince of Wales expressed 
great admiration for.Miss Mary Anderson. This was at Boston, the 
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American Athens. I proceeded to Chicago. An evening paper was 
given me soon after I arrived; I opened it, and found under a large- 
type heading,‘ We have seen him arrive,’ the following picture of 
myself: * He has harsh features, supercilious manners, parts his hair 
down the middle, wears a single eyeglass and ill-fitting clothes.’ Not- 
withstanding this rather unfavourable introduction I was most kindly 
and hospitably received at Chicago. It happened that I had a letter 
for Mr, Medill, an elderly gentleman of Scotch descent, the editor of 
the chief newspaper in those parts, the Chicago Tribune. I called 
on him, and we conversed amicably together. Some time afterwards, 
when I had gone baek to England, a New York paper published a 
criticism of Chicago and its people, purporting to have been con- 
tributed by me to the Pall Mall Gazette over here. It was a poor 
hoax, but many people were taken in and were excusably angry, Mr. 
Medill of the Chicago Tribune amongst the number. A friend tele- 
graphed to me to know if I had written the criticism. 1, of course, 
instantly telegraphed back that I had not written a syllable of it. 
Then a Chicago paper is sent to me; and what I have the pleasure 
of reading, as the result of my contradiction, is this: ‘ Arnold denies ; 
Mr. Medill [my old friend] refuses to accept Arnold’s disclaimer ; says 
Arnold is a cur.’ 

I once declared that in England the born lover of ideas and of 
light could not but feel that the sky over his head is of brass and 
iron. And so I say that, in America, he who craves for the interest- 
ing in civilisation, he who requires from what surrounds him satis- 
faction for his sense of beauty, his sense for elevation, will feel the 
sky over his head to be of brassandiron. The human problem, then, 
is as yet solved in the United States most imperfectly ; a great void 
exists in the civilisation over there: a want of what is elevated and 
beautiful, of what is interesting. 

The want is grave; it was probably, though he does not exactly 
bring it out, influencing Sir Lepel Griffin’s feelings when he said that 
America is one of the last countries in which one would like to 
live. The want is such as to make any educated man feel that many 
countries, much less free and prosperous than the United States, are 
yet more truly civilised ; have more which is interesting, have more 
to say to the soul; are countries, therefore, in which one would 
rather live. 

The want is graver because it is so little recognised by the mass 
of Americans ; nay, so loudly denied by them. If the community over 
there perceived the want and regretted it, sought for the right ways 
of remedying it;.and resolved that remedied it should be; if they 
said, or even if a number of leading spirits amongst them said: 
‘Yes, we see what is wanting to our civilisation, we see that the 
average man is a danger, we see that our newspapers are a scandal, 
that bondage to the common and ignoble is our snare; but under 
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the circumstances our civilisation could not well have been expected 
to begin differently. What you see are beginnings, they are crude, 
they are too predominantly material, they omit much, leave much 
to be desired—but they could not have been otherwise, they have 
been inevitable, and we will rise above them ;’ if the Americans 
frankly said this, one would have not a word to bring against it. 
One would then insist on no shortcoming, one would accept their 
admission that the human problem is at present quite insufficiently 
solved by them, and would press the matter no further. One would 
congratulate them on having solved the political problem and the 
social problem so successfully, and only remark, as I have said 
already, that in seeing clear and thinking straight on our political 
and social questions, we have great need to follow the example they 
set us on theirs. 

But now the Americans seem, in certain matters, to have agreed, 
as a people, to deceive themselves, to persuade themselves that they 
have what they have not, to cover the defects in their civilisation by 
boasting, to fancy that they well and truly solve, not only the 
political and social problem, but the human problem too. One 
would say that they do really hope to find in tall talk and inflated 
sentiment a substitute for that real sense of elevation which human 
nature, as I have said, instinctively craves—and a substitute which 
may do as well as the genuine article. The thrill of awe, which 
Goethe pronounces to be the best thing humanity has, they would 
fain create by proclaiming themselves at the top of their voices to 
be ‘the greatest nation upon earth,’ by assuring one another, in the 
language of their national historian, that ‘ American democracy 
proceeds in its ascent as uniformly and majestically as the laws of 
being, and is as certain as the decrees of eternity.’ 

Or, again, far from admitting that their newspapers are a scandal, 
they assure one another that their newspaper press is one of their 
most signal distinctions. Far from admitting that in literature they 
have as yet produced little that is important, they play at treating 
American literature as if it were a great independent power; they 
reform the spelling of the English language by the insight of their 
average man. For every English writer they have an American 
writer to match. And him good Americans read; the Western States 
are at this moment being nourished and formed, we hear, on the novels 
of a native author called Roe, instead of those of Scott and Dickens. 
Far from admitting that their average man is a danger, and that his 
predominance has brought about a plentiful lack of refinement, dis- 
tinction, and beauty, they declare in the words of my friend Colonel 
Higginson, a prominent critic at Boston, that ‘Nature said, some 
years since: “Thus far the English is my best race, but we have 
had Englishmen enough; put in one drop more of nervous fluid 
and make the American.” And with that drop a new range of pro- 
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mise opened on the human race, and a lighter, finer, more highly 
organised type of mankind was born.’ Far from admitting that the 
American accent, as the pressure of their climate and of their average 
man has made it, is a thing to be striven against, they assure one 
another that it is the right accent, the standard English speech of the 
future. It reminds me of a thing in Smollet’s dinner-party of 
authors. Seated by ‘the philosopher who is writing a most orthodox 
refutation of Bolingbroke, but in the meantime has just been pre- 
sented to the Grand Jury as a public nuisance for having blasphemed 
in an alehouse on the Lord’s day ’—seated by this philosopher is 
‘the Scotchman who is giving lectures on the pronunciation of the 
English language.’ 

The worst of itis, that all this tall talk and self-glorification meets 
with hardly any rebuke from sane criticism over there. I will men- 
tion, in regard to this, a thing which struck me a good deal. A Scotch- 
man who has made a great fortune at Pittsburg, a kind friend of mine, 
one of the most hospitable and generous of men, Mr. Andrew Carnegie, 
published a year or two ago a book called Triumphant Democracy, 
a most splendid picture of American progress. The book is full of 
valuable information, but religious people thought that it insisted 
too much on mere material progress, and did not enough set forth 
America’s deficiencies and dangers. And a friendly clergyman in 
Massachusetts, telling me how he regretted this, and how apt the 
Americans are to shut their eyes to their own dangers, put into my 
hands a volume written by a leading minister among the Congre- 
gationalists, a very prominent man, which he said supplied a good 
antidote to my friend Mr. Carnegie’s book. The volume is entitled 
Our Country. I read it through. The author finds in evangelical 
Protestantism, as the orthodox Protestant sects present it, the grand 
remedy for the deficiencies and dangers of America. On this I offer no 
criticism ; what struck me, and that on which I wish to lay stress, is, the 
writer’s entire failure to perceive that such self-glorification and self- 
deception as I have been mentioning is one of America’s dangers, or 
even that it is self-deception at all. He himself shares in all the self- 
deception of the average man among his countrymen, he flattersit. In 
the very points where a serious critic would find the Americans most 
wanting he finds them superior; only they require to have a good dose 
of evangelical Protestantism still added. ‘ Ours is the elect nation,’ 
preaches this reformer of American faults—‘ ours is the elect nation 
for the age to come. We are the chosen people.’ Already, says he, 
we are taller and heavier than other men, longer lived than other 
men, richer and more energetic than other men, above all, ‘ of finer 
nervous organisation than othermen. Yes, this people, who endure 
to have the American newspaper for their daily reading, and to have 
their habitation in Briggsville, Jacksonville, and Marcellus—this 
people is of finer, more delicate nervous organisation than other 
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nations! It is Colonel Higginson’s ‘drop more of nervous fluid, 
over again. This ‘drop’ plays a stupendous part in the American 
rhapsody of self-praise. Undoubtedly the Americans are highly 
nervous, both the men and the women. A great Paris physician 
says that he notes a distinct new form of nervous disease, produced 
in American women by worry about servants. But this nervousness, 
developed in the race out there by worry, overwork, want of exercise, 
injudicious diet, and a most trying climate—this morbid nervousness 
our friends ticket as the fine susceptibility of genius, and cite it as 
a proof of their distinction, of their superior capacity for civilisation ! 
‘ The roots of civilisation are the nerves,’ says our Congregationalist 
instructor again ; ‘and, other things being equal, the finest nervous 
organisation will produce the highest civilisation. Now, the finest 
nervous organisation is ours.’ 

The new West promises to beat in the game of brag even the 
stout champions I have been quoting. Those belong to the old 
Eastern States; and the other day there was sent to me a Californian 
newspaper which calls all the Easterners ‘the unhappy denizens of a 
forbidding clime,’ and adds: ‘The time will surely come when all 
roads will lead to California. Here will be the home of art, science, 
literature, and profound knowledge.’ 

Common-sense criticism, I repeat, of all this hollow stuff there is 
in America ext to none. There are plenty of cultivated, judicious, 
delightful individuals there. They are our hope and America’s hope ; 
it is through their means that improvement must come. They know 
perfectly well how false and hollow the boastful stuff talked is ; but 
they let the storm of self-laudation rage, and say nothing. For political 
opponents and their doings there are in America hard words to be 
heard in abundance; for the real faults in American civilisation, and 
for the foolish boasting which prolongs them, there is hardly a word 
of regret or blame, at least in public. Even in private, many of the 
most cultivated Americans shrink from the subject, are irritable and 
thin-skinned when it is canvassed. Public treatment of it, in a cool 
and sane spirit of criticism, there is none. In vain I might plead 
that I had set a good example of frankness, in confessing over here, 
that, so far from solving our problems successfully, we in England 
find ourselves with an upper class materialised, a middle class vul- 
garised, and a lower class brutalised. But it seems that nothing will 
embolden an American critic to say firmly and aloud to his country- 
men and to his newspapers, that in America they do not solve the 
human problem sucdessfully, and that with their present methods 
they never can. Consequently the masses of the American people 
do really come to believe all they hear about their finer nervous 
organisation, and the rightness of the American accent, and the im- 
portance of American literature ; that is to say, they see things not 
as they are, but as they would like them to be; they deceive them- 
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selves totally. And by such self-deception they shut against them- 
selves the door to improvement, and do their best to make the reign 
of das Gemeime eternal. In what concerns the solving of the political 
and social problem they see clear and think straight; in what con- 
cerns the higher civilisation they live in a fool’s paradise. This it is 
which makes a famous French critic speak of ‘ the hard unintelligence 
of the people of the United States’—la dure inintelligence des 
Américains du Nord—of the very people who in general pass for 
being specially intelligent—and so, within certain limits, they are. 
But they have been so plied with nonsense and boasting that outside 
those limits, and where it is a question of things in which their 
civilisation is weak, they seem, very many of them, as if in such 
things they had no power of perception whatever, no idea of a proper 
scale, no sense of the difference between good and bad. And at this 
rate they can never, after solving the political and social problem 
with success, go on to solve happily the human problem too, and 
thus at last to make their civilisation full and interesting. 

To sum up, then. What really dissatisfies in American civilisa- 

“tion is the want of the interesting, a want due chiefly to the want 
of those two great elements of the- interesting, which are elevation 
and beauty. And the want of these elements is increased and pro- 
longed by the Americans being assured that they have them when 
they have them not. And it seems to me that what the Americans 
now most urgently require, is not so much a vast additional develop- 
ment of orthodox Protestantism, but rather a steady exhibition of 
cool and sane criticism by their men of light and leading over there. 
And perhaps the very first step of such men should be to insist on 
having for America, and to create if need be, better newspapers. 

To us, too, the future of the United States is of incalculable im- 
portance. Already we feel their influence much, and we shall feel 
it more. We have a good deal to learn from them; we shall find in 
them, also, many things to beware of, many points in which it is to 
be hoped our democracy may not be like theirs. As our country 
becomes more democratic, the malady here may no longer be that we 
have an upper class materialised, a middle class vulgarised, and a 
lower class brutalised. But the predominance of the common and 
ignoble, born of the predominance of the average man, is a malady 
too. That the common and ignoble is human nature’s enemy, that, 
of true human nature, distinction and beauty are needs, that a civili- 
sation is insufficient where these needs are not satisfied, faulty where 
they are thwarted, is an instruction of which we, as well as the Ameri- 
cans, may greatly require to take fast hold, and not to let go. We 
may greatly require to keep, asif it were our life, the doctrine that 
we are failures after all, if we cannot eschew vain boasting and vain 
imaginations, eschew what flatters in us the common and ignoble, 
and approve things that are truly excellent. 
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I have mentioned evangelical Protestantism. There is a text 
which evangelical Protestantism—and for that matter Catholicism 
too—translates wrong and takes in a sense too narrow. The text is 
that well-known one: ‘Except a man be born again he cannot see 
the kingdom of God.’ Instead of again, we ought to translate from 
above; and instead of taking the kingdom of God in the sense of 
a life in Heaven above, we ought to take it, as its speaker meant 
it, in the sense of the reign of saints, a renovated and perfected 
human society on earth, the ideal society of the future. In the 
life of such a society, in the life from above, the life born of in- 
spiration or the spirit—in that life elevation and beauty are not 
everything; but they are much, and they are indispensable. 
Humanity cannot reach its ideal while it lacks them: ‘ Except a man 
be born from above, he cannot have part in the society of the 
future.’ 

MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
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THE BREAKDOWN OF OUR INDUSTRIAL 
SYSTEM. 


Wao does not remember the remarkable chapter on the Division of 
Labour by which Adam Smith opened his inquiry into the Nature 
and Causes of the Wealth of Nations? Even those of our contem- 
porary economists who seldom revert to the works of the father 
of political economy, and often forget the ideas which inspired 
them, know that chapter almost by heart, so often has it been copied 
and re-copied since. It has become an article of faith ; and the whole 
economical history of the century which has elapsed since Adam Smith 
wrote, has been, so to speak, an actual commentary upon it. 

‘ Division of labour’ was its watchword. And the division and sub- 
division—the permanent subdivision—of functions has been pushed 
so far as to divide humanity into castes which are almost as firmly 
established as those of old India. We have, first, the broad division 
into producers and consumers; little-consuming producers on the 
one hand, little-producing consumers on the other hand. Then, 
amidst the former, a series of further subdivisions: the manual worker 
and the intellectual worker, sharply separated from one another, to the 
detriment of both ; agricultural labourers and workers in the manu- 
facture; and, amidst the mass of the latter, numberless subdivisions 
again—so minute, indeed, that the modern ideal of a workman seems 
to be a man or a woman, or even a girl or a boy, without the know- 
ledge of any handicraft, without any conception whatever of the in- 
dustry he or she is employed in, and who is only capable of making 
all day long and for a whole life the same infinitesimal part of 
something: who from the age of thirteen to that of sixty pushes the 
coal-cart at a given spot of the mine, or makes the spring of a penknife 
or ‘the eighteenth part of a pin.’ Mere servants to some machine 
of a given description; mere flesh-and-bone parts of some immense 
machinery; having no idea about how and why the machinery is 
performing its rhythmical movements. Skilled artisanship is swept 
away as a survival of a past which is condemned to disappear. For 
the artist who formerly found esthetic enjoyment in the work of his 
hands is substituted the human slave of an iron slave. Nay, even 
the agricultural labourer who formerly used to find a relief from the 
hardships of his life in the home of his ancestors—the future home of 
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his children—in his love of the field, and in a keen intercourse 
with nature, even he has been doomed to disappear for the sake of 
division of labour. He is an anachronism: he must be substituted, 
in a Bonanza farm, by an occasional servant hired for the summer, 
and discharged as the autumn comes: a tramp who will never again 
see the field he has harvested once in his life—such is, we are told, 
the agricultural labourer of the future. ‘An affair of a few years,’ 
the economists say, ‘ to reform agriculture in accordance with the true 
principles of division of labour and modern industrial organisation.’ 
Dazzled with the results obtained by our century of marvellous 
inventions, especially in this country, our economists and political 
men went still further in their dreams of division of labour. They 
proclaimed the necessity of dividing the whole of humanity into 
national workshops having each of them its own speciality. We were 
taught, for instance, that Hungary and Russia are predestined by 
nature to grow corn in order to feed the manufacturing countries ; 
that Britain had to provide the world-market with cottons, iron-ware, 
and coal ; Belgium with woollen cloth, and so on. Nay, within 
each nation, each region had to have its own speciality. So it 
has been for some time since; so it ought to remain. Fortunes 
have been made in this way, and will continue to be made in the 
same way. It being proclaimed that the wealth of nations is mea- 
sured by the amount of profits made by the few, and that the largest 
profits are made by means of a specialisation of labour, the question 
was not conceived to exist as to whether human beings would always 
submit to such a specialisation ; whether nations could be specialised 
like isolated workmen. The theory was good for the day—why should 
we care for to-morrow ? To-morrow might bring its own theory! 
And so it did. The narrow conception of life which consisted in 
thinking that profits are the only leading motive of human society ; 
and the stubborn view which supposes that what has existed yesterday 
would last for ever, proved in disaccordance with the tendencies of 
human life; and life took another direction. Nobody will deny the 
high pitch of production which may be attained by specialisation. 
But, precisely in proportion as the work required from the individual 
in modern production becomes simpler and easier to be learned, and, 
therefore, also more monotonous and wearisome—the requirements 
of the individual for varying his work, for exercising all his capacities, 
become more and more prominent. Humanity perceives that there 
is no advantage for the community in riveting a human being for all 
his life to a given spot, in a workshop or a mine, and depriving him 
of such work as would bring him into free intercourse with nature, 
make of him a conscious part of the grand whole, a partner in the 
highest enjoyments of science and art, of free work and creation. 
Nations, too, refuse to be specialised. Each nation is a compound 
aggregate of tastes and inclinations, of wants and resources, of 
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capacities and inventive powers. The territory occupied by each 
nation is again a most varied texture of soils and climates, of hills 
and valleys, of slopes leading to a still greater variety of territories 
and races. Variety is the distinctive feature, both of the territory 
and its inhabitants ; and that variety implies a variety of occupations. 
Agriculture calls manufactures into existence, and manufactures sup- 
port agriculture. Both are inseparable; and the combination, the 
integration of both brings about the grandest results. In proportion 
as technical knowledge becomes everybody’s virtual domain ; in pro- 
portion as it becomes international, and can be concealed no longer, 
each nation acquires the possibility of applying the whole variety 
of her energies to the whole variety of industrial and agricultural 
pursuits. Knowledge ignores artificial political boundaries. So also 
do the industries; and the present tendency of Humanity is to have 
the greatest possible variety of industries gathered in each country, 
in each separate region, side by side with agriculture. The 
needs of human agglomerations correspond thus to the needs of 
the individual ; and while a temporary division of functions remains 
the surest guarantee of success in each separate undertaking, the 
permanent division is doomed to disappear, and to be substituted by 
a variety of pursuits—intellectual, industrial, and agricultural—cor- 
responding to the different capacities of the individual, as well as to 
the variety of capacities within every human aggregate. 

When we thus revert from the scholastics of our text-books, 
and examine human life as a whole, we soon discover that, while all 
the benefits of a temporary division of labour must be maintained, it 
is high time to claim those of the integration of labour. Indivi- 
dualist political economy has had enough time to preach division. We 
proclaim integration ; and we maintain that the ideal of society— 
that is, the state towards which society is already marching—is a 
society of integrated labour. A society where each individual is a 
producer of both manual and intellectual work; where each able- 
bodied human being is a worker, and where each worker works both 
in the field and the industrial workshop ; where each aggregation of 
individuals, large enough to dispose of a certain variety of natural 
resources—it may be a nation or rather a region—produces and itself 
consumes its own agricultural and manufactured produce. 

Of course as long as society remains organised so as to permit 
the owners of the land and capital to appropriate for themselves, 
under the protection of the State and historical rights, the yearly 
surplus of human production, no such change can be thoroughly 
accomplished. But the present industrial system, based upon 
a permanent specialisation of functions, already bears in itself 
the germs of its proper ruin. The industrial crises, which grow 
more acute and protracted, and are rendered still worse and still 
more acute by the armaments and wars implied by the present 
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system, are rendering its maintenance more and more difficult. 
Moreover, the workers plainly manifest their intention to support 
no longer patiently the misery occasioned by each crisis. And each 
crisis accelerates the day when the present institutions of indi- 
vidual property and production will be shaken to their foundations, 
with such internal struggles as will depend upon the more or less 
good sense of the now privileged classes. 

But we maintain also that any Socialist attempt at remodelling 
the present relations between Capital and Labour will be a failure, if 
it does not take into account the above tendencies towards integra- 
tion. Those tendencies have not yet received, in our opinion, due 
attention from the different Socialist schools ; but they must. A re- 
organised society will have to abandon the fallacy of nations specialised 
for the production of either agricultural or manufactured produce. 
It will have to rely on itself for the production of food and most of 
the raw materials; it must find the best means of combining agri- 
culture with manufacture—the work in the field with a decentralised 
industry—and it will have to provide for ‘integrated education,’ 
which education alone, by teaching both science and handicraft from 
earliest childhood, can give to society the men and women it really 
needs. 

Each nation her own agriculturist and manufacturer ; each 
individual working in the field and in some industrial art; each 
individual combining scientific knowledge with the knowledge of 
a handicraft—such is, we affirm, the present tendency of civilised 
nations. The following pages are intended to prove the first of 
these three assertions. 

The prodigious growth of industries inGreat Britain, and the simul- 
taneous development of the international traffic which now permits 
the transport of raw materials and articles of food on a gigantic scale, 
have created the impression that a few nations of West Europe were 
destined to become the manufacturers of the world. They need only 
—it was argued—tosupply the market with manufactured goods, and 
they will draw from all over the surface of the earth the food they 
cannot grow themselves, as well as the raw materials they need for 
their manufactures. The steadily increasing speed of transoceanic 
communications and the steadily increasing facilities of shipping have 
contributed to enforce the above impression. If we take the enthu- 
siastic pictures of international traffic drawn in such a masterly way 
by Neumann-Spallart—the statistician and almost the poet of the 
world-trade—we are inclined indeed to fall into ecstasy before the 
results achieved. ‘ Why shall we grow corn, rear oxen and sheep, 
and cultivate orchards, go through the painful work of the labourer 
and the farmer, and anxiously watch the sky in fear of a bad crop, 
when we can get, with much less pain, mountains of corn from India, 
America, Hungary, or Russia, meat from New Zealand, vegetables 
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from France, apples from Canada, grapes from Malaga, and so on ?’ 
exclaim the West Europeans. ‘ Already now,’ they say, ‘our food 
consists, even in modest households, of produce gathered from all 
over the globe. Our cloth is made out of fibres grown and wool 
sheared in all parts of the world. The prairies of America and 
Australia; the mountains and steppes of Asia; the frozen wilder- 
nesses of the Arctic regions; the deserts of Africa and the depths 
of the oceans; the tropics and the lands of the midnight sun are our 
tributaries. All races of man contribute their share in supplying us 
with our staple food and luxuries, with plain clothing and fancy dress, 
while we are sending them in exchange the produce of our higher 
intelligence, our technical knowledge, our powerful industrial and 
commercial organising capacities! Is it not a grand sight, this busy 
and intricate exchange of produce all over the earth which has 
suddenly grown up within a few years?’ 

Grand it may be, but is it not a mere nightmare? Is it neces- 
sary? is it advantageous for humanity? At what cost has it been 
obtained, and how long will it last ? 

Let us turn seventy years back. France lies bleeding at the 
end of the Napoleonic wars. Her young industry, which had begun 
to grow by the end of the last century, is crushed down. Germany, 
Italy, are powerless on the industrial field. The armies of the great 
Republic have struck a mortal blow to serfdom on the Continent ; 
but the return of reaction tries to revive the decaying institution, 
and serfdom means no industry worth speaking of. The terrible 
wars between France and this country, which wars are often ex- 
plained by merely political causes, had a much deeper meaning— 
an economical meaning. They were wars for the supremacy on 
the world-market, wars against French commerce and industry ; 
and Britain won the battle. She became supreme on the seas. 
Bordeaux was no more a rival to London, and the French industries 
seemed to be killed in the bud. And, favoured by the powerful 
impulse given to natural sciences and technology by the great aera 
of inventions; finding no serious competitors in Europe, Britain began 
to develop her manufactures. To produce on a large scale in immense 
quantities became the watchword. The necessary human forces 
were at hand in the peasantry, partly driven by force from the land, 
partly attracted to the cities by high wages. The necessary machinery 
was created, and the British production of manufactured goods went 
on at a gigantic pace. In the course of less than seventy years—from 
1810 to 1878—the output of coal grew from 10 to 133 millions of 
tons; the imports of raw materials rose from 30 to 380 millions of 
tons; and the exports of manufactured ware from 46 to 200 million 
pounds. The tonnage of the commercial fleet was nearly trebled. 
Fifteen thousand miles of railways were built. 
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It is uselesstorepeat at what a cost the above results were achieved. 
The terrible revelations of the parliamentary commissions of 1840-42 
as to the atrocious condition of the manufacturing classes ; the tales 
of ‘ cleared estates’ and those of Indian ‘ mutiny’ are still fresh in the 
memory. They will remain standing monuments for showing by 
what means the great industry was implanted in this country. But the 
accumulation of wealth in the hands of the privileged classes was going 
on at a speed never dreamed of before. The incredible riches which 
now astonish the foreigner in the private houses of this country were 
accumulated during that period ; the exceedingly expensive standard 
of life which makes a person considered rich on the Continent appear 
as only of modest means in this country, was introduced during 
that time. The taxed property alone doubled during the last thirty 
years of the above period, while during the same years (1810 to 1878) 
no less than 1,112,000,000/. was invested by English capitalists either 
in foreign industries or in foreign loans. 

But the monopoly of industrial production could not remain with 
this country for ever. Neither industrial knowledge nor enterprise 
could be kept for ever as a privilege of these islands. Necessarily, 
fatally, they began to cross the Channel and spread over the Continent. 
The Great Revolution had created in France a numerous class of 
peasant-proprietors who enjoyed nearly half a century of a com- 
parative well-being, or, at least, of a guaranteed labour. The ranks 
of the town prolétariat—a necessary condition now for growing indus- 
tries—were therefore increasing slowly. But the middle-class revolu- 
tion of 1789-1793 had already made a distinction between the peasant 
householders and the village prolétaires, and, by favouring the 
former to the detriment of the latter, it compelled the labourers who 
had no household nor land to abandon their villages, and thus to 
form the first nucleus of working classes given up to the mercy of 
manufacturers. Moreover, the peasant-proprietors themselves, after 
having enjoyed a period of undeniable prosperity, began in their 
turn to feel the pressure of bad times, and were compelled to look for 
employment in manufactures. Wars and revolution had checked the 
growth of industry ; but it began to grow again during the second half 
of our century ; it developed, it improved ; and now, notwithstanding 
the loss of Alsace, France is no longer the tributary to England for 
manufactured produce which she was thirty years ago. To-day her 
exports of manufactured ware are valued at nearly one half of those 
of Great Britain, and two-thirds of them are textile goods. 

Germany follows the same lines. During the last twenty-five 
years, and especially since the last war, her industry has undergone 
a thorough reorganisation. Her machinery has been thoroughly 
improved, and her new-born manufactures are supplied with a 
machinery which mostly represents the last word of technical pro- 
gress; she has plenty of workmen and technologists endowed with 
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a superior technical and scientific education; and in her army of 
learned chemists, physicists, and engineers, who find no employment 
with the State, industry has a most powerfully intelligent aid. As a 
whole, Germany offers now the spectacle of a nation in a period of 
Aufschwung, with all the forces of a new start in every domain of life. 
Thirty years ago she was a customer to England. Now she is 
already a terrible competitor in the markets of the South and East, 
and at the present speedy rate of growth of her industries, her com- 
petition will be soon yet more terrible than it is. 

The wave of industrial production, after having had its origin in 
the North-west of Europe, spreads towards the East and South-east, 
always covering a wider circle. And, in proportion as it advances 
East, and penetrates into younger countries, it implants there all the 
improvements due to a century of mechanical and chemical inven- 
tions; it borrows from science all the help it can give to industry ; 
and it finds populations eager to grasp the last results of modern 
knowledge. The new manufactures of Germany begin where Man- 
chester arrived after a century of experiments and gropings; and 
Russia begins where Manchester and Saxony have now reached. 
Russia, in her turn, tries to emancipiate herself from her dependency 
upon Western Europe, and rapidly begins to manufacture all those 
goods she formerly used to import, either from Britain or from Germany. 
Protective duties may sometimes help the birth of new industries, 
and sometimes check the improvement of those which already exist ; 
but the decentralisation of manufactures goes on with or without pro- 
tective duties—I should even say, notwithstanding the protective 
duties. Austria, Hungary, and Italy follow the same lines; they 
develop their home industries ; and even Spain is going to join the 
family of manufacturing nations. Nay, even India, even Brazil and 
Mexico, supported by English and German capital and knowledge, 
begin to start home industries on their respective soils. Finally, a 
terrible competitor to all European manufacturing countries has grown 
up of late in the United States. In proportion as their immense 
territory is more and more appropriated by the few, and free land 
of any value becomes as difficult to get as it is in Europe, manu- 
factures must grow in the States; and they are growing at such a 
speed—an American speed—that in a very few years the now neutral 
markets will be invaded by American goods. The monopoly of the 
first-comers on the industrial field has ceased to exist. And it will 
exist no more, whatever may be the spasmodic efforts made to return 
to a state of things already belonging to the domain of history. 
New ways, new issues, must be searched: the past has lived, and it 
will live no more. 

Before going further, let me illustrate the march of industries 
towards the East by a few figures. And, to begin with, let me take 
the example of Russia. Not because I know it better, or that our 
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industrial statistics, although slow to appear, are fuller than those of 
Austria or of Italy, but because Russia is the latest comer on the 
industrial field. Thirty years ago she was considered as the ideal of an 
agricultural nation, doomed by nature itself to supply other nations 
with food, and to draw her manufactured goods from the West. So 
it was, indeed, thirty years ago; but itis sono more. Elisée Reclus 
has given, in his Géographie Universelle, a curve intended to show 
the growth of Russian industries since 1859, and this modest 
curve is worth whole pages, as it tells at once to the eye the sudden 
increase of Russian manufactures a few years after the emancipation 
of serfs. In 1861—the year of the emancipation—Russia, to- 
gether with Poland, had only 14,060 manufactures, which produced 
every year the value of 296 millions of roubles (about 36,000,000/.). 
Twenty years later the number of establishments rose to 35,160, and 
their yearly production became nearly four times the above—i.e. 
1,305 millions (about 131,000,000/.); and in 1884, although the 
census left the smaller manufactures out of account, the aggregate 
production reached already 1,556 millions—i.e. 155,000,000/. The 
most noteworthy feature of Russian industry is, that while the 
number of workmen employed in the manufactures has not even 
doubled since 1861 (it has remained almost stationary since 1879), the 
production per workman has more than doubled: it has trebled in 
the leading industries. The average was less than 70]. per annum 
in 1861; it reaches now 163/. The increase of production is thus 
chiefly due to the improvement of machinery, especially since 1870. 
If we take, however, separate branches, and especially the textile 
industries and the machinery works, the progress appears still more 
striking.’ 

1 If we consider only the years which preceded 1879—when the import duties 
were increased by nearly 30 per cent., and a protective policy was definitely adopted 
—we still find the following progress in the cotton industries. The number of work- 
men employed increases only by 25 ‘per cent.; but the production increases 
by 300 per cent.; the yearly production per workman employed grows from 4651. 
to 1177. The unanimous opinion of the experts at the exhibition of 1882 was, thata 
considerable improvement had been realised of late in the Russian cotton manu- 
factures ; and everybody can confirm the accuracy of the statement by the cheapness 
and the good taste of the cottons now manufactured in Russia. The same is true, 
although to a smaller extent, with regard to the woollens industries, and fully with 
regard to the silks (compare Stieda’s monographs in the Russische Revue). As to the 
machinery works, it would not be fair to make any comparison between 1884 and 
1861, or even 1870 ; the whole has grown up during the last ten years; and Professor 
Kirpitcheff points out that the progress realised can be best judged by the high 
perfection attained in the building of the most perfect types of big steam-engines, 
locomotives, and in the manufacture of water-pipes, notwithstanding the competition of 
Glasgow. Russia needs no longer to import any part of her railway plant, thanks to the 
progress made under the leadership of English and, partly, German engineers. As 
to the home-made agricultural machinery, both the 7imes correspondent and Russian 
reports agree in recognising that it successfully competes even with American 


machinery, although the latter is much cheaper and more appropriate to the Russian 
Prairies than the English. 
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Moreover, the above figures, including only those manufactures 
which show a yearly return of above 200/., do not include the im- 
mense variety of domestic trades which also have considerably grown 
of late, side by side with the manufactures. The domestic industries 
—so characteristic of Russia, and so necessary under her climate— 
occupy now more than seven millions of peasants, and their aggregate 
production was estimated a few years ago at much more than the 
aggregate production of the manufactures. It exceeded 180,000,000I. 
per annum. I shall have an occasion to return later on to this 
subject, so that I shall be sober of figures, and merely say that even 
in the chief manufacturing provinces of Russia round about Moscow, 
domestic weaving—for the trade—shows a yearly return of 
4,500,000/.; and that even in Northern Caucasia, where the petty 
trades are of a recent origin, there are, in the peasants’ houses, 45,000 
looms with a yearly production of 200,000/. 

As to the mining industries, which are not included in the above, 
notwithstanding the competition of fuel-wood and naphtha? the out- 
put of the coal-mines of the Don has doubled during the last ten 
years, and in Poland it has increased fourfold ; so that in 1884, before 
the last increase of duties, only one-third of the 113 millions of ewts. 
consumed in Russia was imported. Nearly all steel, three-quarters of 
the iron, and two-thirds of the pig-iron used in Russia are home pro- 
duce, and the eight Russian works for the manufacture of steel rails 
are strong enough to throw on the market six million ewts. of rails 
every year. 

It is no wonder, therefore, that the imports of manufactured 
goods into Russia are so insignificant, and that since 1870—that is, 
nine years before the general increase of duties—the proportion of 
manufactured goods to the aggregate imports has been on a steady 
decrease.* Manufactured goods make now only one-fifth of the im- 
ports; and while the imports of Britain into Russia were valued 
16,300,000/. in 1872, they were only 12,300,000/. in 1884; out of 
them, manufactured goods were valued at a little more than 
2,000,000/.—the remainder being either articles of food or raw and 
half-manufactured goods (metals, yarn, and so on). In fact, the im- 
ports of British home produce have declined in the course of ten years 
from 8,800,000/. to 5,000,000/., so as to reduce the value of British 
manufactured goods imported into Russia to the following trifling 
items: machinery, 1,042,550/.; cottons, only 625,600/.; woollens, 


2 Out of the 1,246 steamers which ply on Russian rivers one quarter are heated 
with naphtha, and one half with wood ; wood is also the chief fuel of the railways and 


ironworks, 
’ The characters of the imports into Russia are best seen from the following :— 
Raw and half manu- 
Manufactured goods, factured goods, Articles of food, 
1866-1870 31 per cent. 46 per cent. 23 per cent. 
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260,800/., and soon. But the depreciation of British ware imported 
into Russia is still more striking: thus, in 1876, Russia imported 
8,000,000 ewts. of British metals, and paid then 6,000,000/.; but in 
1884, although the same quantity was imported, it was paid only 
3,400,000/. And the same depreciation is seen for all imported 
goods, although not always in the same proportion. 

It would be a gross error to imagine that the decline of foreign 
imports is mainly due to high protective duties, and that therefore the 
Russians pay for everything much dearer than the West-Europeans. 
The decline of imports is much better explained by the growth of 
home industries. The protective duties have no doubt contributed 
(together with other causes) towards attracting German and English 
manufacturers to Poland and Russia. Lodz—the Manchester of 
Poland—is quite a German city, and the Russian trade-directories are 
full of English and German names. English and German capitalists, 
English engineers and foremen, have planted within Russia the 
improved cotton manufactures of their mother-countries ; they are 
busy now in improving the woollen industries and the production of 
machinery. But there is not the slightest doubt—and this opinion 
is shared by several Russian manufacturers—that, the Russian in- 
dustries having already taken firm root, a free-trade policy would not 
check their further growth. And then let us imagine that absolutism 
is overthrown, and Russia conquers some more political freedom. A 
further growth of industries would immediately follow. The change 
may come in a more or less pacific way, or under the thunders of a 
peasant revolution. But, however different the results in each case 
for the masses of labourers—capitalist production in one case, and 
free industry in the other case—a further and rapid development of 
industry would be the consequence of the change. Technical educa- 
tion—which, strange to say, has been systematically suppressed until 
now by the Government—would rapidly grow and spread; and in a 
few years, with her natural resources and her laborious youth, which 
even now tries to combine workmanship with science, Russia would 
soon see her industrial powers increase tenfold. She fara da sé on the 
industrial field. She will manufacture all she needs; and yet she 
will remain an agricultural nation. At present, only one million of 
men and women, out of the eighty millions population of European 
Russia, work in manufactures, and seven and a half millions combine 
agriculture with manufacturing. The figures may treble without 
Russia ceasing to be an agricultural nation ; but if they treble, there 
will be no room for imported manufactured ware, because an agri- 
cultural country will have ber manufactured goods cheaper than 
those countries which live on imported food. 

The same is still more true with regard to other European nations, 
much more advanced in their industrial development, and especially 
with regard to Germany. So much has been written of late about 
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the competition which Germany offers to British trade, even in the 
British markets, and so much can be learned about it from a mere 
inspection of the London shops, that I need not enter into lengthy 
details. Several articles in reviews ; the correspondence exchanged 
on the subject in the Daily Telegraph in August 1886; numerous 
consular reports, regularly summed up in the leading newspapers, 
and still more impressive when consulted in originals; and, finally, 
political speeches, have familiarised the public opinion of this country 
with the importance and the powers of German competition. And 
the forces which German industry borrows from the high technical 
training of her workmen, engineers, and scientific men have been 

so often brought to the front by the promoters of the Technical 
Education movement, that the causes of the sudden growth of Germany 
as an industrial power ought to be well known. Where decades 
were needed before to develop an industry, a few years are sufficient 
now. Five and twenty years ago, only 8,300 metric tons of raw 
cotton were imported into Germany, and 830 tons of cottons were ex- 
ported ; cotton spinning and weaving were mostly insignificant house 
industries. In 1884, the imports of raw cotton reached 180,000 
tons, and the export of cotton goods 25,000 tons. In nine years— 
that is, between 1875 and 1884—the number of spindles in the woollen 
trade had doubled ; and while 100,000 metric tons of raw wool were 
imported, the export of manufactured woollens reached 21,000 tons 
in 1884. While pointing out very frankly several secondary draw- 
backs of German manufactures, Dr. Francke (Die neueste Entwickelung 
der Textilindustrie in Deutschland) maintains that the German 
woollens are not inferior to the British, and they really compete with 
them in British markets. The above rate of increase is already speedy 
enough ; but the flax industry grows at a still speedier rate, so that 
out of the 2,700,000 flax-spindles which Europe had in 1884, 
Germany counted 300,000. In the silks, with her 87,000 looms 
and a yearly production valued at 9,000,000/., she is second only 
to France. It is only in the art of making the finest cotton-yarns 
that Germany remains behind England, but Herr Francke believes— 
and we, too—that the disadvantage will be soon equalised. New 
manufactories, supplied with better machinery, are already being 
started. And the next step will be, we are told, to emancipate the 
German cotton manufactures from the Liverpool traders—and ‘ rings’ 
—by importing raw cotton directly from where it grows. The pro- 
gress realised in the German chemical trade is well known, and it is only 
too strongly felt in Scotland and Northumberland. As to the German 
machinery works, if they have committed the error of too slavishly 
copying English patterns, instead of taking new departures and 
creating new patterns, as the Americans did, we still must recognise 
that their copies are excellent, and that they very successfully com- 
pete in cheapness with English machines and tools. I hardly need 
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well known to scientific men, even in France. 

In consequence of the above, the imports of manufactured goods 
into Germany are declining. The aggregate imports of textiles 
(inclusive of yarn) stand so low as to be nearly compensated by nearly 
equal values of exports. And there is no doubt that, not only the 
German markets for textiles will be soon lost for other manufacturing 
countries, but that German competition will be felt stronger and 
stronger both in the neutral markets and those of Western Europe. 
It is very easy to win applause from uninformed auditories by exclaim- 
ing with more or less pathos that German produce can never equal 
the English! The fact is, that it competes in cheapness, and 
sometimes also—where it is needed—by an equally good workman- 
ship; and this circumstance is due to many causes: to the relative 
cheapness of life; to a widely spread technical or, at least, concrete 
scientific education ; to the possibility of establishing manufactures 
according to the very last models of the best English manufactures ; 
and especially to the period of awakening in all branches of activity 
which Germany is now experiencing after her long period of 
slumber. This remarkable awakening may be witnessed in all 
directions; in literature and science, in industry and trade, in 
the growth of new ideals; and if more inventive genius, more 
originality, are still desirable, it must be recognised that with regard 
to the energy displayed for applying achieved results, Germany offers 
now a really grand spectacle. 

The flow of industrial growths spreads, however, not only East ; 
it moves also South-east and South. Austria and Hungary are rapidly 
gaining ground in the race for industrial importance. The triple 
alliance has already been once menaced by the growing tendency of 
Austrian manufacturers to protect themselves against German com- 
petition ; and even the dual monarchy has recently seen the sister- 
nations quarrelling about customs duties. Austrian industries are a 
modern growth, and still they show a yearly return exceeding 
100,000,000/. And the excellence and originality of the machinery 
used in the newly reformed flour-mills of Hungary—supplied with 
elevators and sorting machines, and working with steel rollers under 
beams of electric light—show that the young industry of Hungary 
is in the right way, not only for becoming a competitor to her elder 
sisters, but also for bringing her share into our knowledge as to 
the use of the forces of nature. Let me add, by the way, that the 
same is true, to some extent, with regard to Finland. Figures are 
wanting as to the present state of the aggregate industries of Austria- 
Hungary; but the relatively low imports of manufactured ware are 
worthy of note. For British manufactured goods Austria-Hungary 
is, in fact, no customer worth speaking of; but even with regard to 
Germany she is rapidly emancipating herself from her former de- 
pendence. 
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The same industrial progress extends over the Southern peninsulas. 
Who would have spoken ten years ago about Italian manufactures ? 
And yet—the Turin exhibition of 1884 has shown it—Italy ranks 
now among the manufacturing countries. ‘You see everywhere a 

considerable industrial and commercial effort made,’ was written to 

the Temps by a French economist. ‘Italy aspires to go on without 

foreign produce. The patriotic watchword is, Italy all by her- 

self! It inspires all the mass of producers. There is not a single 

manufacturer or tradesman who, even in the most trifling cireum- 

stances, does not do his best to emancipate himself from foreign 

guardianship.’ The best Freuch and English patterns are imitated, 
and improved by a touch of national genius and artistic traditions. 

Complete statistics are wanting, so that the last statistical Annuario 

resorts to indirect indications. But the rapid increase of imports of 
coal (2,920,000 tons in 1884, as against 779,000 tons in 1871); the 

growth of the mining industries, which have trebled their production 

during the last fifteen years; the increasing production of steel 
and machinery (nearly 3,000,000/. in 1880) which—to use Bovio’s 
words—shows how a country, having no fuel nor minerals of her own, 
can have nevertheless a notable metallurgical industry ; and, finally, 
the growth of textile industries disclosed by the net imports of raw 
cottons, and the number of spindles, having nearly doubled within five 
years ‘—all these show that the tendency towards becoming 2 manu- 
facturing country capable of satisfying her needs by her own manufac- 
tures is not a mere dream. Asto the efforts made for taking a more 
lively part in the trade of the world, who does not know the traditional 
capacities of the Italians in that direction ? 

I ought also to mention Spain, whose textile, mining, and metal- 
lurgical industries are rapidly growing; but I hasten to go over to 
countries which a few years ago were considered as eternal and 
obligatory customers to the manufacturing nations of Western 
Europe. Let us take, for instance, Brazil. Was it not doomed by 
economists to grow cotton, to export it in a raw state, and to receive 
cotton goods in exchange? Twenty years ago its nine miserable 
manufactories could boast only of an aggregate of 385 spindles. 
At present there are in Brazil forty-six cotton manufactories, and 
five of them have already 40,000 spindles; while altogether they 
throw every year on the Brazilian markets more than thirty-three 
million yards of cotton stuffs. The regular decline of the British 
imports of cottons into Brazil (from 3,498,000/. in 1880 to 2,475,000/. 
in 1885) is better explained by the growth of those manufactures 
than by the protective duties. And if protective duties count for 


‘ The net imports of raw cotton reached 291,680 quintals in 1880, and 594,118 in 
1885. Number of spindles 1,800,000 in 1885, as against 1,000,000 in 1877. The whole 
industry grew up since 1859. Net imports of pig iron from 700,000 to 800,000 quintals 


during the five years 1881 to 1885. 
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something, can England enforce free-trade by her guns on all re 
fractory nations, when she is unable to convert to the free-trade 
policy even her own colony, Canada? Nay, even Vera Cruz, in 
Mexico, under the protection of customs officers, begins to manu- 
facture cottons, and boasts this year: of its 40,200 spindles, 287,700 
pieces of cotton cloth, and 212,000 lbs. of yarn! 

But the flattest contradiction to the export theory has been 
given by India. She was always considered as the surest customer 
for British cottons, and so she has been until now. Out of the total 
of cotton goods exported from this country she used to buy more than 
one-quarter, very nearly one-third (from 17,000,000/. to 22,000,0001., 
out of an aggregate of about 75 millions). But things have begun 
to change. The Indian cotton manufactures, which—for some causes 
not yet fully explained—were so unsuccessful at their beginnings, 
suddenly took firm root. In 1860 they consumed only 23 million 
pounds of raw cotton. In 1877 the figure increased nearly four 
times, and it has doubled since, reaching 184 million pounds in 
1885-6. The number of cotton manufactories has grown from 40 to 
81; the number of spindles increased from 886,100 to 2,037,055, 
the number of looms from 8,537 to 61,596 ; 57,188 workmen were 
employed on the average every day, and 1,454,425 tons of cotton 
goods were manufactured. The export trade in cotton twist has 
more than doubled in the last five years, and we read in the last 
‘ Statement’ (p. 62) that, what cotton twist is imported is less and 
less of the coarser and ‘ even medium kind, which indicates that the 
Indian mills are gradually gaining hold of the home markets.’ The 
jute manufactories of India have grown at a still speedier rate. In 
1882 they had 5,633 looms and 95,937 spindles, and employed 
42,800 persons. Two years later (1884-5) they had already 6,926 
looms and 131,740 spindles, giving occupation to 51,900 persons. 
And therefore we saw that while India continued to import nearly 
the same amount of British cotton goods, she threw the same year 
on the foreign marketstno less than 3,635,510. worth of her own 
cottons, of Lancashire patterns (33 million yards of grey cotton 
piece goods), manufactured in India, by Indian workmen, by English 
and Indian capitalists. The once’ flourishing jute-trade of Dundee 
has been brought to decay, not only by the high tariffs of Conti- 
nental Powers, but also by Indian competition. India exported 
jute-stuffs to the value of no less than 1,543,8701. in 1884-5. 
Nay, it is not without apprehension that the English manufac- 
turers ought to see that the imports of Indian manufactured textiles 
(cottons, jute-stuffs, silk, woollens, and coir), which were 461,086/. 
worth in 1881, have now reached the value of 667,300/. At any 
rate she is a serious competitor to British produce in the markets 
of Asia and even Africa. And why should she not be? What 
should prevent the growth of Indian manufactures? Is it the want 
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of capital? But capital knows no fatherland; and if high profits 
can .be derived from the work of Indian coolies whose wages are only 
one-half of those of English workmen, or even less, capital will 
migrate to India, as it has to Russia, although its migration may 
mean starvation for Lancashire and Dundee. Is it the want of 
knowledge? But longitudes and latitudes are no obstacle to its 
spreading ; it is only the first steps that are difficult. As to the 
superiority of workmanship, nobody who knows the Hindoo worker 
will doubt about his capacities. Surely they are not below those of 
the 91,611 boys and girls less than thirteen years of age who are 
employed in British textile manufactories. Organising capacities 
may have been at fault at Calcutta and Bombay for several years; 
but these capacities, like capital, go where they reap most profits. 
Volumes have been written about the present crisis—a crisis 
which, to use the words of the Parliamentary Commission, has lasted 
since 1875, with but ‘a short period of prosperity enjoyed by certain 
branches of trade in the years 1880 to 1883,’ and a crisis, I shall 
add, which extends over the chief manufacturing countries of the 
world. All possible causes of the crisis have been examined ; but, 
whatever the cacophony of conclusions arrived at, all unanimously 
agree upon one, namely, that of the Parliamentary Commission, 
which can be summed up as follows: ‘ The manufacturing countries 
do not find such customers as would enable them to realise high 
profits.’ Profits being the basis of capitalist industry, low profits 
explain all ulterior consequences. Low profits induce the employers 
to reduce the wages, or the numbers of workers, or the hours of 
labour, or finally to resort to the manufacture of lower kinds of 
goods, which, as a rule, are paid worse than the higher sorts. As 
Adam Smith said, low profits ultimately mean a reduction of 
wages, and low wages mean a reduced consumption by the worker. 
Low profits mean also a somewhat reduced consumption by the em- 
ployer; and both together mean lower profits and reduced consump- 
tion with that immense class of middlemen which has grown up in 
manufacturing countries, and that, again, means a further reduction 
of profits for the employers. A country which manufactures chiefly 
for export, and therefore lives chiefly on the profits derived from 
her foreign trade, stands very much in the same position as Switzer- 
land, which lives to a great extent on the profits derived from the 
foreigners who visit her lakes and glaciers. A good ‘ season’ means 
an influx of from 1,000,000/. to 2,000,000/. of money imported by 
the tourists, and a bad ‘ season’ has the effects of a bad crop in an 
agricultural country: a general impoverishment follows. So it is 
also with a country which manufactures for export. If the season 
is bad, and the exported goods cannot be sold abroad for twice their 
value at home, the country which lives chiefly on these bargains 
suffers. Low profits for the innkeepers of the Alps mean narrowed 
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circumstances in large parts of Switzerland. Low profits for the 
Lancashire and Birmingham manufacturers mean narrowed circum- 
stances in this country. The cause is the same in both cases. 

For many decades past we have not seen such a cheapness of wheat 
and manufactured goods as we see now, and yet we are suffering 
from a crisis. People say its cause is over-production. But over- 
production is a word utterly devoid of sense if it does not mean 
that those who are in need of all kinds of produce have not the means 
for buying them with their low salaries. Nobody would dare to 
affirm that there is too much furniture in the crippled cottages, too 
many bedsteads and bed-clothes in the workmen’s dwellings, too many 
lamps burning in the huts, and too much cloth on the shoulders 
not only of those who used to sleep in Trafalgar Square between 
two newspapers, but even in those households where a silk hat 
makes a part of the Sunday dress. And nobody will dare to affirm 
that there is too much food in the homes of those agricultural labourers 
who earn ten shillings a week, and pay for their meat ninepence 
a pound, or of those who earn from fivepence to sixpence a day in 
the clothing trade, or in the small industries which swarm in the 
outskirts of all great cities. Over-production means merely and 
simply a want of purchasing power amidst the workers. With their 
wages they cannot buy the goods they have produced themselves, 
because the prices of those goods, however low, include the profits of 
the employers and the middlemen. 

The same want of purchasing powers of the workers is felt every- 
where on the Continent. But it is obvious that it must be felt 
more in this country, which has been accustomed to pump bargains 
out of her foreign customers, and now sees her exterior trade decline. 
The exports of manufactured goods from this country have declined 
by 161 millions in the three years ending 1880 when compared 
with the year 1872—said Mr. Gladstone at Leeds. Even those who 
will not admit that there is a notable decline in the exports, willingly 
admit that the prices are so low in comparison with those of 1873, 
that in order to reach the same money value, England ought to ex- 
port four pieces of cotton cloth instead of three, and eight or ten tons 
of metal instead of six. ‘ The aggregate of our foreign trade in the 
year 1883, if valued at the prices of ten years previously, would have 
amounted to 861,000,000/., instead of 667,000,000/.,’ we are told by 
the Commission on Trade Depression. 

The home markets are overstocked; the foreign markets are 
escaping ; and in the neutral markets Britain is being undersold. 
Such is the conclusion which every observer must arrive at if he 
examines the development of manufactures all over the world. 
Great hopes are laid now in Australia; but Australia, with her 
ever-growing numbers of unemployed, will soon do what Canada does. 
She will manufacture ; and the last Colonial Exhibition, by showing 
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to the ‘colonists’ what. they are able to do, and how they must do, 
will only have accelerated the day when each colony fara da sé in her 
turn, Canada already imposes protective duties on British goods. 
New demands for a further increase of duties are continually being 
pressed on the Canadian Government. As to the much-spoken-of 
markets on the Congo, and Mr. Stanley’s calculations and promises 
of a-trade amounting to 26,000,000/. a year if the Lancashire people 
supply the Africans with loin-clothes, such promises belong to the 
same category of fancies as the famous nightcaps of the Chinese 
which were to enrich this country. The Chinese prefer their own 
home-made nightcaps ; and, as to the Congo people, four countries, at 
least, are already competing for supplying them with their poor dress: 
Britain, Germany, the United States, and, last but not least, India. 

There was a time when this country had almost the monopoly of 
the trade in manufactured ware.‘ But now, if only the six chief 
manufacturing countries of Europe and the United States be taken 
into account, Britain, although still keeping the first rank, commands 
less than one-half of the aggregate exports of manufactured goods. 
Two-thirds of them are textiles, and more than one-third are cottons. 
But while thirty years ago, Britain took the lead in the cotton indus- 
tries, about 1880 she had only a little more than one-half the 
spindles at work in Europe, the United States, and India (40,000,000 
out of 72,000,000), and a little more than one-half of the looms 
(550,000 out of 972,000). She was steadily losing ground, while the 
others were winning. And the fact is quite natural: it might have 
been foreseen. There is no reason why Britain should always be the 
great cotton manufactory of the world, when raw cotton has to be 
imported. It was quite natural that France, Germany, Italy, Russia, 
India, and even Mexico and Brazil, should spin their own yarns and 
weave their own cotton-stuffs. But the appearance of the cotton 
industry in a country, or, in fact, of any textile industry, unavoid- 
ably becomes the starting-point for the growth of a series of other 
industries ; chemical and mechanical works, metallurgy and mining 
feel at once the impetus given by a new want. The whole of the 
home industries, as also technical education altogether, must improve 
in order to satisfy it, as soon as it has been felt. 

What has happened with regard to cottons is going on also with 
regard to other industries. Britain and Belgium have no longer the 
monopoly of the woollen manufacture. The immense factories at 
Verviers are silent; the Belgian weavers are misery-stricken, while 
Germany yearly increases her production of woollens, and experts nine 
times more woollens than Belgium. Austria has her own woollens and 
exportsthem ; Riga, Lodz,and Moscowsupply Russia with finest woollen 
cloths; and the growth of the woollen industry in each of the last- 
named countries calls into existence hundreds of connected trades. 

For many years France has had the monopoly of the silk-trade. 
VoL. XXIIIT.—No. 134. NN 
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Silkworms being reared in Southern France, it was quite natural 
that Lyons should grow into a centre for the manufacture of silks. 
Spinning, domestic weaving, and dyeing works developed to a great 
extent. But eventually the industry took such a development that 
home supplies of raw silk became insufficient, and raw silk was im- 
ported from Italy, Spain, and South Austria, Asia Minor, the Caucasus, 
and Japan, to the amount of from nine to eleven million pounds in 
1875 and 1876, while France disposed only of 800,000 pounds of 
her own silk. Thousands of peasant boys and girls were attracted 
by high wages to Lyons and the neighbouring district ; the industry 
was prosperous. However, by-and-by new centres of silk-trade grew 
up at Basel and in the peasant houses around Ziirich. French emi- 
grants imported the trade, and it developed, especially after the civil 
war of 1871. The Caucasus Administration invited French workmen 
and women from Lyons and Marseilles to teach the Georgians and 
the Russians the best means of rearing the silkworm and the whole 
of the silk-trade, and Stavropol became a new centre for silk-weav- 
ing. Austria and the United States did the same; and what are 
now the results? During the years 1872 to 1881 Switzerland 
more than doubled the produce of her silk industry; Italy and 
Germany increased it by one-third; and the Lyons region, which 
formerly manufactured to the value of 454 million franes a year, shows 
now areturn of only 378 millions. The exports of Lyons silks, which 
reached an average of 425 million francs in 1855-59, and 460 in 
1870-74, have fallen down to 233 millions. And it is reckoned by 
French specialists that at present no less than one-third of the silk- 
stuffs used in France are imported from Ziirich, Crefeld, and Barmen. 
Nay, even Italy, which had 2,000,000 spindles and 30,000 looms 
in 1880 (as against 14,000 in 1870), sends her silks to France 
(3,300,000 francs in 1881), and competes with Lyons. The French 
manufacturers may cry as loudly as they like for protection, or resort 
to the production of cheaper goods of lower quality ; they may sel] 
3,250,000 kilogrammes of silk-stuffs at the same price as they sold 
2,500,000 in 1855-59—they will never regain the position they 
occupied before. Italy, Switzerland, Germany, the United States, 
and Russia have their own silk-manufactories and will import from 
Lyons only the highest qualities of stuffs; as to the lower sorts, a 
foulard has become a common attire with the St. Petersburg house- 
maids, because the North Caucasian domestic trades supply them at a 
price which would starve the Lyons weavers. And they do starve. 
The misery at Lyons was so great in 1884, that the poorly fed soldiers 
of the Lyons garrison shared their. food with the weavers, and spared 
their coppers in order to alleviate the misery. But neither charities 
nor public works at the fortifications will help. The trade has 
irremediably gone away; it has been decentralised; and Lyons will 
never become again the centre for silk trade it was thirty years a30. 
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Like examples could be produced by the score. Greenock 
no longer supplies Russia with sugar, because Russia has plenty of 
her own at the same price as it sells at in England. The watch- 
trade is no more a speciality of Switzerland, and I saw skilled 
guiullecheurs earning a miserable existence by carding wool and the 
like. India extracts from her ninety collieries two-thirds of her 
annual consumption of coal. The chemical trade which grew up on 
the banks of the Clyde and Tyne, owing to the special advantages 
offered for the import of Spanish pyrites, and the agglomeration of 
such a variety of industries along the two estuaries, is now in decay. 
Spain, with the help of English capital, is beginning to utilise her own 
pyrites for herself ; Germany extracted them to the amount of 158,410 
tons in 1882, and manufactured no less than 358,150 tons of 
sulphuric acid, and 115,000 tons of soda, as against 42,500 in 1877— 
nay, she already complains about over-production, and indeed the 
prices have fallen from twenty-three marks to fourteen and twelve 
marks the hundred kilogrammes. 

But enough! I have before me so many figures, all telling the 
same tale, that examples could be multiplied at will. It is time to 
conclude, and, for every unprejudiced mind, the conclusion is self- 
evident. Industries of all kinds are decentralised and scattered all 
over the globe; and everywhere a variety, an integrated variety of 
trades grows, instead of specialisation. Such are the prominent 
features of the times we live in. Each nation becomes in its turn a 
manufacturing nation; and the time is not far off when each nation 
of Europe, as well as the United States, and even the most backward 
nations of Asia and America, will themselves manufacture nearly 
everything they are in need of. Wars and several accidental causes 
may check for some time the scattering of industries: they will not 
stop it; it is unavoidable. For each new-comer the first steps only 
are difficult. But, as soon as any industry has taken firm root, it 
calls into existence hundreds of other trades; and as soon as the 
first steps have been made, and the first obstacles have been over- 
come, the growth of industries goes on at an accelerated rate. 

The fact is so well felt, if not understood, that the race 
for colonies has become the distinctive feature of the last twenty 
years. Each nation will have her own colonies. But colonies will not 
help. There is not a second India in the world, and the old conditions 
will be repeated no more. Nay, some of the British colonies already 
threaten to become serious competitors with their mother-country; 
others, like Australia, will 1. ot fail to follow the same lines. As to the 
yet neutral markets, China and Japan will never be serious customers 
to Europe: they can produce cheaper at home ; and when they begin 
to feel a need for goods of European patterns, they will produce them 
themselves, Woe to Europe if, the day that the steam-engine invades 


China, she is still relying on foreign customers! As to the African 
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half-savages, their misery is no foundation for the well-being of a 
civilised nation. 

Progress is in another direction. It isin producing for home use. 
The customers for the Lancashire cottons and the Sheffield cutlery, 
the Lyons silks and the Hungarian flour-mills, are not in India nor 
in Africa. They are amidst the home producers. No use to send 
floating shops to New Guinea with German or British millinery when 
there are plenty of would-be customers for British millinery in these 
very islands, and for German ware in Germany. And, instead of worry- 
ing our brains hy schemes for getting customers abroad, it would be 
better to try to answer the following plain questions—Why the British 
worker, whose industrial capacities are so highly praised in political 
speeches; why the Scotch crofter and the Irish peasant, whose obstinate 
labours in creating new productive soil out of peat-bogs are so much 
spoken of now, are no customers to the Lancashire weavers, the 
Sheffield cutlers, and the Northumbrian and Welsh pitmen? Why 
the Lyons weavers, not only do not wear silks, but have no food in 
their mansardes ? Why the Russian peasants sell their corn, and for 
four, six, and sometimes eight months every year are compelled to 
mix bark and auroch-grass to a handful of flour for baking their 
bread? Why famines are so common amidst the growers of wheat 
and rice in India? Under the present conditions of division into 
capitalists and labourers, into property-holders and masses living on 
uncertain wages, the spreading of industries over new fields is accom- 
panied by the very same horrible facts of pitiless oppression, massacre 
of children, pauperism, and insecurity of life which we have seen in this 
country, and which we still see in hundreds of industries. The Russian 
Fabrics Inspectors’ Reports, the Reports of the Plauen Handelskam- 
mer, and the Italian inquiries are full of the same revelations as the 
Reports of the Parliamentary Commissions of 1840 to 1842, or the 
modern revelations with regard to the ‘sweating system’ at White- 
ehapel and Glasgow, and London pauperism. The Capital and Labour 
problem is thus universalised; but, at the same time, it is also 
simplified. To return toa state of affairs where corn is grown and 
manufactured goods are fabricated for the use of those very people 
who grow and produce them—such will be, no doubt, the problem 
to be solved during the next coming years of European history. 
Each region will become its own producer and its own consumer 
of manufactured goods. But that unavoidably implies that, at the 
same time, it will be its own producer and consumer of agricultural 
produce ; and that is precisely what I shall discuss next. 


P. KRoporKIN. 
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SNOWED UP IN ARCADY. 


No truer saying was ever uttered than that ‘one half the world 
does not know how the other half lives.” And yet I am con- 
tinually contradicted by wiseacres of the streets and squares when 
I meekly but firmly maintain that it is actually possible to live a 
happy, intelligent, useful, and progressive life in an out-of-the-way 
country parish—‘ far from the madding crowd ’—and literally (as I 
happen to know at this moment) three miles from a lemon. ‘ Don’t 
tell me!’ says one of my agnostic friends who knows everything, as 
agnostics always do, and who is absolutely certain, as agnostics always 
are, that they know all about you—‘ don’t tell me! You may make 
the best of it as you do, and you put a good face upon it, which I 
dare say is all right; but to try and make me believe you like being 
buried alive is more than you can do. Stuff, man! You might as 
well try and persuade me you like being snowed up!’ 

Now it so happened that, a few days after my bouncing and 
aggressive friend had delivered himself of this delicate little protest 
against any and every assertion I might venture to make in the 
conversation which had arisen between us, I was awaked at the 
usual hour of 7 A.M. by Jemima knocking at the door; and when 
Mr. Bob had growled his usual growl, and I had declared myself 
to be awake in a surly monosyllable, Jemima cried aloud, saying, 
‘It’s awful snow, sir—drifts emendjous!’ I drew the curtains open, 
pulled up the blinds, and lo! there was snow indeed. Not on the 
trees—that was well, at any rate—but all the air was full of snow. 
Not coming down from the clouds, but driving across the fields 
in billows of white dust—piling itself up against every obstacle— 
pollard stump or gatepost, hedgerow, or wall, or farmstead—rolling, 
eddying, scudding along before the cruel north-easter, that was lashing 
the earth with his’ freezing scourge of bitterness. At about the dis- 
tance of a pistol-shot from my window the high road runs straight as 
a ruler between low banks and thin hedges, and we can see it for half 
a mile or so till some rising ground blocks the view. This morning 
there was no road !—only a long broad stripe of snow that seemed a 
trifle higher than the ploughed lands that lay to the northward, and 
which were almost swept bare by the gale. To the southward there 
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were huge drifts packed up against every little copse or plantation, 
and far as the eye could see not a human creature or sheep or head 
of cattle to lessen the impression of utter desolation. 

By the time we got down to breakfast the wind had lulled, and 
fresh snow was falling. That was, at any rate, an improvement upon 
the accursed north-easter. But it was plain that there were to be 
no ante-jantacular or post-prandial pergrinations, as Jeremy Ben- 
tham used to phrase it, for us this day. ‘My dear,’ I said, ‘I’m 
afraid we are really snowed up!’ Now, what do you suppose was the 
reply I received from her Royal Highness the Lady Shepherd ? 
Neither more nor less than this—‘ What a jolly day we will have! 
We needn’t go out, need we ?’ 

Nathan, the wise youth—agnostic, as he calls himself, which is only 
Greek for ignoramus—would have sneered at the Lady Shepherd’s 
chuckle, and she—she would have chuckled at his sneer. But as he 
was not there we only laughed, and somewhat gleefully set ourselves 
to map out the next fifteen hours with plans of operation that would 
have required at least fifty hours to execute. 

‘ The only thing that can be said for your pitiful life,’ said Nathan 
to us once, ‘is that you have no interruptions. But there is not 
much in that, where there’s nothing to interrupt.’ Nathan, the wise 
youth, is a type of his class. He’s so delicate in his little innuendos, 
so sympathetically candid, so tender to ‘the things you call your 
feelings, you know.’ Do these people always wear hob-nailed boots, 
prepared at any moment for a wrestling match, where kicking is part 
of the game? ‘No interruptions!’ Oh, Lady Shepherd, think of 
that! ‘ No interruptions!’ 

You observe that our day begins at eight. When we came first to 
Arcady we said we would breakfast at half-past eight. We tried the 
plan for a month. It was a dead failure. Jemima never kept true to 
the minutes. We found ourselves slipping into nine o’clock; that 
meant ruin. It must either be eight o’clock, or the financial bottom of 
the establishment would inevitably drop out. So eight o’clock it is 
and shall be. ° 

At eight o’clock, accordingly, on this particular morning we went 
down as usual to the library—and, I am bound to say, we were just 
a little depressed, because we had made up our minds that no postman 
in England could bring us our bag this morning. To our immense 
surprise and joy, there were the letters and papers lying on the table 
as if it were Midsummer Day. The man had left the road, tramped 
along the fields which the howling wind had made passable. There 
were nine letters. When I see what these country postmen go 
through, the pluck and endurance they exhibit, the downright 
suffering (7.e. it would be to you and me) which they take all as 
a part of the day’s work, and how they go on at it, and retire at 
last, after years of stubborn jog-trotting, to enjoy a pension of ten 
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shillings a week and the repose of acute rheumatism consequent upon 
sudden cessation from physical exertion, I find myself frequently 
exclaiming with the poet,— 


modha Ta Seva x’ ovdev GvOpadrov Sewwdrepov medet. 


Now it will be a surprise, perhaps a very great surprise, to some 
of my genuine town friends, to learn that even a country parson— 
who after all is a man and a brother—gets pretty much the same 
sort of letters that other people do. He gets offers to assign to him 
shares in gold mines; offers of three dozen and four, positively all 
that is left, of that transcendental sherry ; offers to make him a life 
governor of the new college for criminals ; invitations to be a steward 
at a public dinner of the Society for Diminishing Felony ; above all, 
he gets some very elegant letters from gentlemen in very high posi- 
tions in society offering to lend him money. I do verily believe these 
scoundrels, who invariably write a good hand on crested paper and 
express themselves in a style which is above all praise, are in league 
with one of my banker’s clerks. How else does it happen that, as 
sure as ever my account is very low and that I am in mortal terror 
lest my last cheque should be returned dishonoured, so sure am I to 
hear from one of these diabolical tempters? There’s one scarlet 
Mephistopheles who must know all about my financial position. How 
else could he have thought of sending me two of his gilt-edged seduc- 
tions in a single week just when my banking account was overdrawn ? 
It is absurd to pretend that he keeps a medium. 

Moreover, proof sheets come by post even in this wilderness, and 
they have to be corrected, too; and real letters that are not begging 
letters come, some kind and comforting, some stern and uncompro- 
mising, some with the oddest inquiries and criticisms. Sometimes, 
too, anonymous letters come. What a queer state of mind a man 
must have got himself into before he can sit down to write an anony- 
mous letter! Does any man in his senses ever read an anonymous 
letter of four pages? If he does, the writer gets no fun out of it. 
I am inclined to think that the practice of writing anonymous letters 
is dying out now that the schoolmaster is abroad ; and yet, they tell 
me, insanity is not decreasing. Then, too, there are the newspapers. 
I could live without butter—I shouldn’t like it, but I could submit to 
it; or without eggs, though I dislike snow pancakes ; or without 
sugar—and there are some solids and some liquids that are insipid 
without that ; but there is one thing I could not do without—I could 
not do without the Zimes. We have tried again and again to econo- 
mise by having a penny paper, but it has always ended in the same 
way. As entremets they are all delightful, but for a square meal 
give me the Zimes. Without it ‘the appetite is distracted by the 
variety of objects, and tantalised by the restlessness of perpetual 
solicitation,’ till, when the day is done, the mind wearies under ‘a 
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feeling of satiety without satisfaction, and of repletion without 
sustenance.” 

On this particular morning we had adjourned from the library to 
the breakfast-room, and were opening our letters in high spirits, spite ' 
of Nathan the wise, and notwithstanding the bitter wind and the 
snow, when a hideous sound startled us. There, under the window, the 
snow steadily falling, drawn up in single file, were four human 
creatures, two males and two females, arrayed in outlandish attire, 
and every one of them playing hideously out of tune. It was a 
German band! 

A more lugubrious spectacle than is presented by a German band, 
droning forth ‘ Herz, mein Herz’ in front of your window in a snow- 
storm it would be difficult to imagine. We suffer much from German 
bands, but we have only ourselves to thank. I love music, and I am 
possessed by the delusion that it is my duty to encourage the practice 
of instrumental execution. Five or six years ago there was a band 
of eight or nine performers who perambulated Norfolk, and they came 
to me at least once a month. Whenever they appeared I went out 
to them and gave them a shilling, airing my small modicum of 
German periodically, and receiving flattering compliments upon my 
pronunciation, which gratified me exceedingly. These people dis- 
appeared at last, but they were succeeded by another band, and a very 
inferior one, and I took but little notice of them. There were seven 
of these performers, a cornet and two clarionets being prominent— 
very. However, they got their shilling, and vanished. Three days 

after their departure came another band: this time there were only 
four. I thought that rather shabby, but I was busy, did not take 
much notice of them, and again gave them a shilling. The cornet 
player was really quite respectable. Next day came four more, and 
there was no cornet, only the abominable clarionet. It was insuffer- 
able. I said I really must restrict myself to sixpence, and that was four- 
pence more than they were worth. Two days after their departure 
came a single solitary performer; he had a pan-pipe fastened under 
his chin, a peal of bells on his head, which he caused to peal by his 
nods, a pair of cymbals attached to one of his elbows, a big drum which 
he beat by the help of a crank that he worked with one of his feet, 
and a powerful concertina which he played with his hands. He led 
off with a dolorous chorale in a minor key. It was really more than 
flesh and blood could bear. ‘Send him away, Jemima. Send him 
away !—instantly! Tell him I am sehr krank. Send him away!’ 
The fellow smiled with unctuous complacency. But when he got 
only twopence, his face fell. ‘Ach, nein! You plaise, ze professor, 







} Why will not the printers’ readers let me use this word? I do use it every day 
of my life in talk; why may I not write it and print it? It is very short, and it is 
perfectly harmless. I am afraid it must mean something bad in Finnish or some 
other strange tongue, for the reader always draws my attention to it. 
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he geeve one sheeling to ze band—I am ze band. He geeve ze band 
only twopence. He do not understand I am ze band! You plaise 
tell him I am ze band!’ ‘No! You're to go away. Master’s very 
kranky!’ Ze band loitered for half a minute, then it took itself 
to pieces and went its way. But the fellow’s hint about the shilling 
was significant, and led to an investigation. Then it turned out that 
the band of seven or eight which was going its rounds that year, split 
itself up when it came into my neighbourhood, and, in view of my 
shilling, presented itself in two detachments, each of which reckoned 
on my shilling, and several times carried it off. Now I give one penny 
for each performer, and only when there is a cornet doI send out 
coffee to the instrumentalists. 

It was, however, not in flesh and blood to withhold the shilling 
from the players of that quartette on that bitter morning. It was 
heart-rending to think of their having at the peril of their lives 
staggered through three miles of snow-drifts. It was inhuman to 
send them away without coffee. And they had it accordingly. 
Poor things! poor things! Where were they going? They were 
going back to the ‘ Red Lion,’ a stone’s throw off, where they had 
slept the night before, and where they meant to spend this night in 
delighting the hearts of the rustics by waltzes and polkas, and gather- 
ing not such a bad harvest for the nonce. ‘Lor, sir!’ said Mr. Style, 
‘to hear that there trombone a soleing “ Rule Britannia ”! That made 
you feel he was a real musician—that it did!’ 

So you see we began the day with a band of music. That does 
not sound so bad. But the band being dismissed, we finish our 
breakfast and retire to the library. 

We do not go empty-handed. Each of us carries a plate piled 
up high with bread cut up for the birds that are waiting to be fed. 
A space under the window is swept clear from snow, and there the 
birds are, ready for their breakfast. Sparrows by the score, robins 
that will hardly wait till the window is opened, chaffinches and tom- 
tits, dunnocks, blackbirds and thrushes, linnets and—jackdaws, yes ! 
and watching very warily for a chance, a dozen or so of rooks in the 
trees in yonder plantation, very much excited, very restless, very 
shy, but ready to come down and gobble up the morsels if we keep 
ourselves out of sight. As to the robins, there is no mauvaise honte 
about them ; they will almost fly on to the plate. Sometimes I send 
a shower of morsels quite over the robins, and they greatly enjoy the 
fun. One saucy ‘little fellow last week laughed out loud at me. 
‘Laughed?’ Yes,laughed! I’ve known a robin laugh convulsively. 
But then it was not under a street lamp. 

It is one of the laws of this palace that we do not begin real work 
before half-past nine. And before that time arrives there is usually 
a good half-hour for reading aloud by the Lady Shepherd. What is 
the Shepherd doing meanwhile? He is not going to tell you any- 
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thing more than this, that he is devoting himself during that half- 
hour to preventing the ravages of moths and bookworms. You people 
who suppose we poor country folk must be horribly dull and de- 
pressed may as well understand that this library in which I am sitting 
is thirty feet long, and that this is an apartment that for a country 
parsonage may be regarded as palatial. Pray haven’t I a right to 
have one good room in my house? One thing I know, and that is 
that I am rated as if I lived in a house of 4301. a year, and if I must 
pay rates on that amount I may as well have something to show for 
it. Also I would have you to know that the walls of this library are 
lined with books from floor to ceiling. Then there are flowers all] 
about—grown on the premises, mind you—none of your bought 
blossoms stuck on to a bit of stick with a bit of wire, but live flowers 
that turn and look at you—at any rate, they certainly do turn and 
look out at the window if you give them a chance. Moreover, they 
are not under the dominion of a morose stipendiary, for the sufficient 
reason that the head gardener is the Lady Shepherd, and the under 
gardener only comes three times a week, and Jabez has his hands 
full, and Ishmael is no servant of ours, but the servant of the maids 
in the kitchen ; and when you’re snowed up Ishmael must give his 
life to the solemn duties of a stoker and filler of coal-scuttles, and to 
shovelling away the snow, and to running errands. There is no doubt 
about the seriousness of that boy. He is oppressed by the sense of his 
responsibility, and convinced that he occupies the position of the 
divine being in Plato’s Theetetus. As long as to dv kept his hand 
upon the world it went round all right ; when he took it off, the world 
straightway spun round the wrong way. That being Ishmael’s view, 
he is naturally grave. When the maids shriek at him he exhibits 
a terror-stricken alacrity, but when I tell him to do this or that he 
looks at me with a cunning expression as if he would say, ‘Do you 
realiy mean that? Well, you must take the consequences.’ Then 
he glides off. From Ishmael not much is tobe expected in the green- 
house. But when half-past nine strikes I roll my table into position 
and set to work, my head gardener puts on her apron and gathers up 
her skirts, and starts forth with her basket on her arm, equipped for 
her day’s work. 

Now, if a man has four good hours in the morning which he may 
eall his own, it’s a great deal more than most men have, and there’s 
no saying what may be done in such hours as these. But if you 
allow morning callers to disturb you, then it’s—I was going to say a 
bad word ! 

I had just settled myself to work in earnest when Jemima’s head 
appeared. ‘ Please, sir, Tinker George wants to speak to you.’ ‘Tell 
your mistress.’ And I thought no more about it, but went on with 
what Iwas doing. If Tinker George had been one of my parishioners 
I should have jumped up and heard him patiently, but Tinker George 
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does not belong to me, but to the next parish, and as his usual 
object in coming to .see me is to show me his poetry, I passed 
him on this time, knowing very certainly that he would not be the 
worse for my not seeing him.” An hour later I got up to warm my- 
self. ‘May I speak ?’ said the Lady Shepherd. ‘I let Tinker George 
go away, but I’m afraid you’ll be sorry I did. I think you would 
have liked to see him.’ ‘ What’s the matter?’ ‘ He’s been writing 
to the dear Queen’ (the Lady Shepherd always speaks of ‘the dear 
Queen’), ‘and he came to show you the letter, and to ask what 
address he should put on it.’ 

Tinker—George—writing to—the—Queen! What did the man 
want? He wanted to be allowed to keep a dog without paying tax 
for it. George goes about with a wheel, and he calls for broken pots 
and pans. Sometimes he finds the boys extremely annoying, they 
will persist in turning his wheel when his back is turned and he has 
gone into a house for orders. Now, you see, if he had a dog of spirit 
and ferocity chained to his wheel, George might leave that wheel in 
charge of that dog ; but then a dog is an expensive luxury when there 
is the initial outlay of seven shillings and sixpence for the tax. 
So he wrote to the Queen, and he -put it into the post, and I never 
saw it. This was just one of those things which cause a man life- 
long regret, all the more poignant because so vain. The Lady Shepherd 
is the most passionately Joyal person in England, and she firmly 
believes that there will come a holograph reply from her Majesty in 
the course of a few days addressed to Tinker George, promptly and 
graciously granting him his very reasonable request. ‘ I’ve promised 
Tinker George,’ she added, ‘ to give him a sovereign for the letter when 
it comes, and it shall have a box all to itself among my autographs.’ 

Be pleased to observe that it was only just noon, and two events 
of some interest had happened already, though we were snowed up. 
But at this point I must needs inform you who we are. In the first 
place there are the Shepherd and the Lady Shepherd ; in the second 
place there are the Shepherd’s dogs. No shepherd can live without 
dogs—it would not be safe. No man ever pulled another man 
out of the snow: it is perfectly well known that men don’t know 
how to doit. ‘Till lately we had three of these protectors. But— 
eheu fugaces!—we have only two now: one a blue Skye, silky, 
surly, and exceptionally stubboru ; and a big colley, to whom his 
master is the Almighty and the All-wise. I do not wish to claim more 
for my friends than is due to them. Ours are only average dogs; 
but they are average dogs. And if any one will have the hardihood 
to assert that he holds the average man to be equal to the average 
dog in morals, manners, and intelligence, I will not condescend to 
argue with that purblind personage. I will only say that he knows 
no more about dogs than I do about moles, and I never kept a tame 
mole. 
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Nothing perplexes some of my friends more than to hear that I do 
not belong to asingle London club. Not belong toaclub? One 
man was struck dumb at the intelligence ; he looked at me gravely— 
suspicion in every wrinkle of his face, perplexity in the very buttons 
of his waistcoat. He was working out the problem mentally. I saw 
into his brain, I almost heard him say to himself, ‘ Not belong to a 
club? Holloa! Ever been had up for larceny? Been a bank- 
rupt ? Wonder why they all blackballed him ?—give it up!’ He 
evidently wanted to ask what it meant—there must be something 
wrong which he did not like to pry into: a skeleton in the cupboard, 
in fact. 

‘I said a London club!’ I added, to relieve his embarrassment. 
‘ Of course I do belong to a club here—the Arcadian Club. It’s avery 
select club, too, and we can introduce strangers, which is an advan- 
tage, as you may perhaps yourself have felt if you have ever been 
kept for ten minutes stamping on the door-mat of the Athenzum 
with the porter watching you while that arch boy was sauntering 
about, pretending to carry your card to your friend upstairs. We 
are rational beings in our club, and I'll introduce you at once— 
Colonel Culpepper, Toby! Colonel Culpepper, Mr. Bob.’ Neither 
Toby nor Mr. Bob took the least notice of the gallant colonel, who 
seemed rather shy himself. ‘They’re dangerous dogs are colleys, so 
I’m told. In London it does not so much matter, because, you see, 
they must go about with a muzzle. And this is really all the club 
you belong to?’ 

Yes. This, and no other; the peculiarities of our club being that 
false witness, lying, and slandering were never so much as known 
among the members. There is a house dinner every day, music 
every evening, no sneering, no spite, no gossip, no entrance fee, no 
annual subscription, no blackballing, no gambling, no betting, and 
no dry champagne or dry anything. Show me a club like that, my 
dear colonel, and I’ll join it to-morrow, whether in Pall Mall or in 
the planet Jupiter. At the present moment I know of only one such 
club, and it is here—the Arcadian Club! Enjoy its privileges while 
you may, and be grateful. 

Seriously, I defy any club in England or anywhere else to pro- 
duce me fifty per cent. of its members so entirely courteous, cordial, 
and clubbable—so graceful, intelligent, and generous—such thorough 
gentlemen, and so entirely guiltless of talking nonsense, as our friends 
Toby and Mr. Bob. Of course there are the infirmities which all 
flesh is heir to, and jealousy is one of these. But put the case that 
you should say to alittle man, ‘ You may sleep inside that door ona 
cushion by the fire,’ and say toa big man, ‘ You're to sleep outside 
that same door on the mat!’ and put the case that each of those men 
knew he was member of the same club to which the fire, the cushion, 
and the mat belonged:—and pray what modus vivendi could be 
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found between the big man and the little man on this side the 
grave? 

But to return. The snow had ceased falling, but in the bleak dis- 
tance as far as the eye could sée, the road was blocked by ugly-looking 
drifts, in which a man on horseback might very easily be buried 
and flounder hopelessly till he sank exhausted never to rise again. 
There was nothing stirring except the birds, looking fluffy, cold, and 
starving. So I turned my chair to my table again and resumed my 
task. 

Hark! Actually a ring at the front-door bell. The dogs growled 
and sniffed, but there was no fierce barking. Confound these 
tramps! That trombone has gone back to the ‘ Red Lion,’ and the 
rogues are oozing out to practise upon our weakness. ‘ That’s not a 
tramp,’ said the Lady Shepherd. ‘Toby didn’t bark.’ She was 
right, as she always is. For Toby has quite an unerring discernment 
of the proximity of a tramp. His gift in this line is inexplicable. 
How the great Darwin would have delighted to observe that dog! 
If it was not a tramp, who could it be? ‘I believe it’s Polus!’ said 
the Lady Shepherd. ‘Only Polus could have the ferocity to come 
here in defiance of the snowdrifts.’ Right again. It was Polus. 
She had given him the name because he was eager to get into 
Parliament. There was no reference to the young gentleman in the 
Gorgius who bore that name—only a desire to indicate that he was 
the man who went to the Poll. It was hardiy more than noon; 
we were snowed up, and yet already we had had music ; poetry as re- 
presented by Tinker George ; a flood of literature; and now there 
was discussion imminent on the profoundest questions of politics, 
philosophy, and law. 

Enter Polus! What in the world had brought him hither this 
dreadful day? What had he been doing? whither was he going? 
Should we put him to bed? To send for a doctor was out of the 
question. But we could soon get him a mustard poultice and a hot 
bath. Polus laughed the hearty laugh of rude health and youth. 
‘You, dear old people, you forget I’m only thirty-five. I’ve had a 
pleasant walk from Tegea—greased my boots well—only rolled over 
twice. I’ve come for a talk. Dear me! dear me! Didn’t I see a 
moth there on the curtains? Curious that they should come out in 
such numbers when you’re snowed up! May I help you to get rid of 
the pests?’ 

The man had come to show his defiance of the laws of nature 
and ordinary prudence. In fact, he had come for mere cussedness! Also 
he had come foraconference. What was the subject to be this time ? 
‘ Anything but the education question,’ said I; ‘ we must draw the line 
somewhere. Woman’s rights, Man’s wrongs. Agricultural depression. 
The People’s Palace. The Feudal System. The Bacon-Shakespeare— 
anything you please in reason—but Education! No! Not for worlds.’ 
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It was not long before the cat jumped out of the bag. Polus was 
bent on floating a most magnificent new International League. His 
ideas were a trifle mixed, but so are those of many men in our times. 
Polus makes the mistake of bottling his grand schemes and laying 
them down, as it were, when they ought to be kept on draught. The 
result is that there’s always a superabundance of froth—or shall we 
eall it foam ?—that we have to plunge into before we can taste of 
that pleasant draught ; and when you have drunk about half your fill, 
there’s a wholly unnecessary and somewhat disagreeable sediment at 
the bottom, which interferes with your enjoyment. Thus the new 
League was to be so comprehensive a League, for effecting so many 
desirable objects, that it was difficult to discover what the main object 
was—or, in fact, if the main object did not resolve itself into an assem- 
blage of objects, each of which was struggling with the rest for promi- 
nence and supremacy. On this occasion Polus had the effrontery to 
begin by assuring me that I was in honour and conscience bound to 
join the League, for the idea of it had been first suggested to him by a 
pregnant and suggestive saying of mine some months before. ‘ What! 
when you were so hot for the abolition of the punishment by death ?’ 
Oh dear no. He’d changed his mind about that long ago. ‘ Was it 
when you were advocating the desirability of the labourers having the 
cows and the landlords keeping the land?’ ‘No, no! I’ve improved 
greatly upon that. Haven’t you heard? I’m for letting the landlord 
keep the cows, but giving the labourers the calves only ; that appears 
to me the equitable adjustment of a complex question.’ I thought 
a little, and Polus gaveme time. What wasit? What could it have 
been that we had been talking about ? Enfantin’s hallucinations and 
the dual priesthood (cowple-prétre)? Fourrier’s Phalanstery? It 
must have; been an obiter dictum which dropped from me as he laid 
down the law about Proudhon. I shook my head. ‘Don’t you 
remember? Entails!’ 

Then it”appeared that the great League was to be started for the 
abolition of everything in the shape of entails. In our last confer- 
ence I had let fall the remark that for every acre of land tied up in 
strict entail there was a thousand pounds sterling tied up in much 
stricter entail. If you are going to deal with the one, why not with 
the other? Polus was putting on his hat when I gave him that 
parting dig, and I thought I had silenced him for ever. So far from 
it, I had but sown a new seed in his soul, and now he came to show 
me the baby. 

Polus meanwhile had plunged into the heaving billows of statis- 
tics. He had discovered, to his own satisfaction, that 500 millions 
of the National Debt was strictly entailed ; that 217 millions belonged 
prospectively to babes unborn; that the British people were paying 
‘ enormous taxes, sir!’ not only for the sins and extravagances of 
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their forefathers, but for enriching of their hypothetical progeny. 
That it was a state of things altogether outrageous, irrational, mon- 
strous, and a great many otherepithets. Would I join the League? 
Of course I’d join a league for the extinction of nasal catarrh or the 
annihilation of stupidity—gladly, but upon conditions. I must first 
know how the thing is to be effected. Your object may be heroic, 
but the means for carrying out this glorious reform? the machinery, 
my dear Polus? Let me hear more about that. <A new voyage en 
Icarie implies that you are going to embark upon some safe vessel. 
By the way, how did Cabet get to his enchanting island ? 

Hereupon ensued an elaborate monologue, admirably expressed, 
closely reasoned, carrying not so much conviction as demonstration 
along with it. Granting the premises, the conclusion was inevi- 
table. It was as good as Bishop Blougram. The scheme was this: 
Property even in the funds—is a fact. There is no denying that. 
Therefore face the facts first, and deal with them as such. Timid re- 
formers go only halfway towards building up the ideal social fabric. 
They say meekly, nationalise the land. The true reformer says, 
abolish all permanent financial obligations. But hardships would 
ensue upon any sudden and violent extinction of private debts. 
Prudence suggests that you should begin by a gradual extinction of 
public debts—in other words, the National Debt. The living holders 
of stock shall be fairly dealt with, and during their lifetime they 
shall enjoy their abominable dividends wrenched from the pockets of 
the people. As they drop off—and the sooner they go the better— 
their several claims upon the tax-payer shall perish with them. 
None shall succeed to their privileges of robbing the teeming 
millions. All stock standing in the name of trustees shall be trans- 
ferred to the names of the present beneficiaries, and shall be extin- 
guished by the death of the several holders. All powers of bequest 
in regard of such stock shall be takenaway. In the case of infants— 
and there are 147,623 of such cases—who are only prospective owners 
of stock—being only prospective owners, and therefore having 
never actually tasted the joys of unrighteous possession—they shall 
continue to be prospective owners, and never be allowed to become 
anything else. They will have nothing to complain of; you take from 
them nothing that they ever had. All that will happen to them will 
be that they will be saved from cherishing delusive hopes, such as 
should never have been aroused in them. The scales will drop from 
their eyes; they will no longer be the victims of treacherous phan- 
tasms. The sooner they learn their glorious lesson the better. 
They will speedily rise to a true conception of the dignity of citizen- 
ship, and grow to the stature of a loftier humanity, whose destiny 
who shall foreshadow? ‘ Now, my dear Doctor,’ said Polus, pausing 
for a moment in his harangue, ‘I ask you as a Christian and a philo- 
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sopher, is not ours a magnificent League, and is not the vision that 


opens before us sublime ?’ 
‘Place aux dames! Place aux dames!’ I answered. ‘ Ask the 


Lady Shepherd. Let her speak.’ 


It is a curious physiological fact that I have been puzzled by 
for several years past, and which I am only half able to explain or 
account for, that flashing eyes have almost disappeared from off the 
face of the earth. You may see many sorts of eyes—eyes of various 
shades of colour and various shapes—eyes that glitter, that gleam, 
that sparkle, that shine, that stare, that blink; even eyes that are 
guilty of the vulgarity of winking; but eyes that flash with the fire 
and flame of wrath, and scorn, and scorching indignation—such as 
once or twice I have cowered and trembled under when I was young— 
such eyes have passed away; the passion in them has been absorbed 
in something, it may be better or it may be worse—absorbed in utter 
tenderness. The last time I saw eyes flash was when a certain 
college don came to pay his respects to a certain little lady—she was 
a little lady then—a week after she was married. The old blunderer 
boasted that he had been on Lord Powis’s committee on a certain 
memorable occasion. ‘Ah, my dear madam, you are too young to 
know anything about that, and your husband of course was an under- 
graduate. But > The man almost jumped from his chair; he 
turned pale as an oyster. The little lady sprang up a pillar of flame. 
‘Do you mean, sir, that you voted against the Prince Consort? You 
will oblige me by not referring to the subject.’ I rang the bell 
again and again; I called for buckets of water—the whole room 
seemed to be, the whole house seemed likely to be on fire. 

Ah! there were real live Tories (spelt with a capital T) then. 
We were blue or yellow, not a pale green made up by smudging the 
two together. We didn’t stand upon legs that were not a pair. 
None of your Conservative Liberals or Liberal Conservatives going 
about hat in hand and timidly asking, ‘What will you be good 
enough to wish to have conserved?’ It was ‘Church and Queen, 
sir, or salt and water. No shilly-shallying.’ Hesitate, and nothing 
remained for you but pistols for two in the back yard. Argument? 
Nay! We dealt with that as Uncle Sammy’s second wife did, and 
everyone knows that 


She with the heel of assertion 
Stampt all his arguments down! 


If I could have looked forward in those days, what a monster 
would my future self have appeared ! 
Tempora mutantur nos et mutamur in illis. 
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Something in the look of the Lady Shepherd’s eyes this snowy 
morning reminded me of the old terrible flash ; but it all passed, and 
only merriment shone out. ‘Sublime, my good Polus? How cana 
vision be sublime? A visionary is at best a dreamer, and a vision is 
asham. A sublime sham isa contradiction in terms. Why don’t you 
try and talk sense sometimes ?’ 

‘You're not a bit better than that chit of a girl with a mop on 
her head that came gabbling here last week. But it’s like you mer 
—you’ve no more common sense than this trowel! Visions indeed! 

I gladly live amid the real, 
And I seek a worthier ideal. 
Courage, brothers ; God is overhead ! 
Ah ! you may laugh. But it’s all on my side.’ Away she swept, basket 
and trowel and all. Stop to listen to that gibberish—not she! 

When her Royal Highness came back to us [in these moods she 
is the Princess, in her gentler and more pastoral moods she is the 
Lady Shepherd] she found us deep in another part of the discussion. 
The business of the Great International League having extinguished 
the National Debt by a very simple process, the next stall in the 
Augean stable of existing abomination, as he expressed it, must be 
dealt with. ‘Suppose we change the metaphor, my dear Polus, and 
say the next plank in your platform must be pulled up.’ ‘Pulled 
up? Quite the contrary. Fixed, firmly fixed, nailed down!’ ‘Be 
itso! Let us look at the plank. A stall in the stable of abominations 
suggests dirty work, you know!’ 

The next great problem which the Great International League 
sets before itself to solve is this: the National Debt being annihi- 
lated, how is the accumulation of property to be prevented in the 
future? I observed that at this point Polus was not so inclined for 
the monologue form of discussion as before. It was not the Socratic 
speaking ex cathedra, as in the Laws; there was a quite unusual 
glad-of-a-hint attitude, as in the Lysis or the Meno. 

‘Come,’ I said, ‘I see through you ; you haven’t thought it out, 
and you want me to give youahint. Which is ittobe? AmI te 
serve as whetstone, or do you come in trouble and pain crying out for 
tiv watelav?’ He threw up his hands: ‘ Speak, and I will listen.’ 
Then said I, ‘O Polus, you’re just the man I want. Everybody knows 
I am a dull old dog, slow of thought and slow of speech as a country 
bumpkin must be; feeling after my words, and as often as not 
choosing the wrong ones. But I have been excogitating of late.a 
theory which will supply your next plank to perfection, and in fact 
would make your fortune as a politician, if indeed the Great League 
will allow you to have any property, even in your brains. Forty years 
ago—for there were thinkers, my dear Polus, in the waste places of 
the earth even before you were born—I came across quite a “ sub- 
lime” scheme of some French financier, propounded, I think, during 
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the Great Revolution, for which the world was not yet ready. The 
man was before his age, and his own generation pooh-poohed him. 
I quite forget his name. I quite forget the title of his book if he 
ever wrote one ; and I shall be very much obliged to you if you can 
find out something about the great man, for a great man he was. 
When I heard of this scheme I was little more than a lad, and now, 
after much cogitation, I cannot honestly tell you how much of the 
plan is his and how much my own. But I'll give him all the credit 
for it.’ 

The scheme was a scheme for automatically adjusting all incomes 
and reducing them to something like equilibrium—that is, the 
operation of the process set in motion would tend in that direction. 
All incomes, no matter from what sources derived, were to be fixed 
according to an algebraic formula, and the formula was this: 

“0001 (2—m)* = The income tax levied upon each citizen. 
Here x = the actual income earned by the citizen ; 
m = 1,000 pounds sterling, or an equivalent in francs or 
dollars, if you prefer it. 
When a = m, then of course there could be nothing to pay; which 
is only another way of saying that a man with 1,000/. a year was 
free from all taxation. 

When @ was greater than m, then taxation upon the income in 
excess of 1,000/. came into operation with rather alarming rapidity ; 
until when a man was convicted of having in any single year made 
10,000/. his taxation amounted to 8,100/. for that year, and if he 
were ever found guilty of having made an income of 12,000/. the 
State claimed the whole in obedience to this great and beneficent 
law. 

But what happens in the case of those who have an income below 
the 1,000/. a year—that is, when ~ is less than m ? 

In this case the grandeur and sagacity, not to speak of the paternal 
character of the scheme, become apparent. The moment a man 
begins to earn more than the normal 1,000/. a year, that moment 
he begins to pay his beautifully adjusted quota of taxation to the 
State ; but the moment that his income falls below the 1,000/., that 
moment the State begins to pay him. Of course you will not forget 
that minus into minus gives plus, therefore the square of the minus 
quantity represented by x—m, where m is greater than 2, offers no 
difficulty. The two poles of this perfect sphere, if I may so speak, 
this financial orb—teres atque rotundus—are reached, first when 
x = 0, last when « = 11,0001. In the first case the State comes to 
the help of the pauper who has earned or can earn nothing, and 
gives him a ten-thousandth part of a hypothetical million, which 
amounts to exactly 100/. a year; in the other case the State de- 
prives the bloated plutocrat of a ten-thousandth part of the same 
million, and relieves the dangerous citizen of ten thousand out of the 
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eleven, saying to him, ‘ Citizen, be grateful that you still have your 
thousand, and beware how you persist in piling up riches, for the 
State knows how to gather them.’ 

‘ Now, my dear Polus, next time you come, do bring me tidings of 
my Frenchman, and do work the thing out on paper, for I never was 
much of a mathematician, and now my decimals are scandalously 
vague!’ So Polus went his way with a dainty rosebud in a dainty 
paper box for Mrs. Polus, and a saucy message from the Lady Shep- 
herd. ‘Tell her, with my love, I’m very sorry her husband’s such 
a goose!’ We watched him floundering through the snow-drifts ; 
and I verily believe he was working out my problem with his stick, 
0001 (a—m)’*. 

I don’t think that man went away much impressed with the 
darkness and desolation of our Arcadian life. Nay, I’m inclined to 
think the other side had something to say, and I’m afraid this is 
what it said: ‘Oh yes, it’s all very fine—intellectual intercourse, 
and soon. Freshens youup? It freshens him up. He'll wriggle 
himself into the House of Commons some day, and he’ll incubate 
your (x—m)*? theory, and much thanks you'll get. Glad to see 
people? Of courseIam. But I did hope we were going to have a long 
day together, and there! it’s all broken into. It’s always the way. 
How was I to do my autographs with him extinguishing my 1,000/. 
in the funds all the while?’ 


Here I may as well explain that the Shepherd and his lady are the 
objects of some wonder and perplexity to their great friends on the 
one hand and their little friends on the other. The first pronounce 
them to be poor as rats; the second declare that they are rolling in 
riches. This conflict of opinion is easily accounted for. When the 
great and noble Asnapper comes to smile at us he has to take pot- 
luck. Come when he may, there is all due provision— 

Ne turpe toral, ne sordida mappa 


Corruget nares, ne non et cantharus et Janx 
Ostendat tibi te. 


But the forks are all electro-plate, and the dishes are all of the 
willow pattern. When meek little Mr. Crumb brings Mrs. Crumb 
and two of the eight daughters to enjoy one hearty meal at afternoon 
tea, he is awe-struck by the sight of more than 6,000 volumes, and 
the splendour of half a dozen good engravings hanging upon the walls. 
As the old grey pony trots home in high spirits—for Jabez has a 
standing order always to give that poor little beast a double feed of 
corn—Mr. Crumb remarks to Mrs. Crumb, ‘Those people must be 
extremely affluent. I wonder he does not restore his church !’ 

The great and noble Asnapper, on the contrary, observes, ‘ All the 
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signs of deep poverty, my dear. Keeps his pluck up, though. Quite 
out of character with the general appearance of the establishment to 
have those books and collections and what not. I suppose some 
uncle left him the things. Cooking? I forgot to notice that; 
but the point of one’s knife went all sorts of ways, and the 
earthenware was most irritating. Eccentric people. The Lady 
Shepherd, as they call her, has actually got near a thousand auto- 
graphs. Why in the world doesn’t she send them up to Sotheby’s 
and buy some new stair carpets?’ Ah! why indeed? Because such 
as she and the Shepherd have a way of their own which is not exactly 
your way, my noble Asnapper; because they have made their choice, 
and they do not repent it. Some things they have, and take delight 
in them ; some things they have not, and they do without them. 

But not even in Arcady is it all cakes and ale. Thank God we 
have our duties as well as our enjoyments; pursuits and tastes 
we have, and the serious blessed duties which call us from excess in 
self-indulgence. When the roads are blocked for man and beast we 
chuckle because there can be no obligation to trudge down to the 
school a mile and a half off, or to go and pay that wedding call upon 
the little bride who was married last week, or to inquire about the 
health of Mrs. Thingoe on the common, whose twins are ten days old. 

But snow or no snow, as long as old Biddy lives, one of us positively 
must go and look after ‘ the old lady.’ Every man, woman, and child 
in the parish calls her ‘ the old lady,’ and a real old lady she is. Biddy 
was ninety-one last November. She persists she’s ninety-two— 
‘leastways in my ninety-two. That Register only said when I was 
christened, you know, and who’s agoing to say how long I was born 
before I was christened ? ’ 

Biddy has been married three times, and she avers that she 
wouldn’t mind marrying again if she could get another partner equal 
to her second. Every one of her husbands had had one or more wives 
before he wedded Biddy. We make out that Biddy and her three 
spouses committed an aggregate of twelve acts of matrimony. If you 
think that old Biddy is a feeble old dotard, drivelling and maundering, 
you never made a greater mistake in your life. She is as bright as a 
star of the first magnitude, and as shrewd as the canniest Scotchman 
that ever carried a pack. She is almost the only genuine child of Arcady 
I ever knew who has a keen sense of humour, and is always on the 
look-out for a joke. She is quite the only one in whom I have 
noticed any tender pity for the fallen, not because of the consequences 
that followed the lapse, but simply and only because it was a fall. 
Biddy lives by herself in a house very little bigger than an enlarged 
dog-kennel, and much smaller than an average cowhouse. Till she was 
eighty-three she went about the country with a donkey and cart, hawk- 
ing ; since then she has managed to exist, and pay her rent too, on 
eighteen pence a week and astone of flour. She is always neat 
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and clean, and more than cheerful. She has been knitting socks for 
me for eight years past, and I am provided with sufficient hosiery now 
to last me even to the age of the patriarchs. Of course we de- 
moralise old Biddy ; her little home is hardly 100 yards off the par- 
sonage, and every now and then the old lady comes to tea in the 
kitchen. One of the servants goes to fetch her, and another takes 
her home ; and, as I have said, most days one of us goes to sit 
with her, and I make it a rule never to leave her without making her 
laugh. Is that demoralising? You may think what you like, but I 
hold that innocent merriment keeps people healthy in mind.and body, 
improves the digestion, clears the intellect, brightens the conscience, 
prepares the soul for adoration—for is not gaiety the anticipation 
of that which in the spiritual world will be known as falness of joy ? 
On this day of snow I found Biddy sitting before the fire, half ex- 
pecting me and half doubting whether I could get there. ‘’Cause, 
you know, you ain’t as young as you was when you came here first.’ 
‘Is anyone, Biddy ?’ She looked up in her sly way. ‘ Dash it! I ain’t !’ 
By her side on the little table was a Book of Common Prayer in very 
large print, and her spectacles on it. ‘I’ve begun to read that book 
through,’ she said, and I’ve got as far as where it’s turned down, but 
there’s some on it as I've got to be very particular with. That there 
slanting print, that’s hard, that is; that ain’t so easy as the rest on it. 
But I’m going to read it all through for all that. Yousee I’ve done 
it all before, and some of it comes easy.’ ‘ Well, Biddy, you ought to 
know the marriage service by this time.’ ‘ And so I do,’ said Biddy, 
grinning. ‘ ButI never had no churchings, and I don’t hold wi’ that 
there Combination. Dash it! I never did like cussing and swear- 
ing!’? It turned out that Biddy had set herself the task of reading 
the Prayer Book through, rubrics and all. Very funny, wasn’t it ? 
Pray, my reverend brethren of the clergy, have you all of you set 
yourselves the same task and carried it out ? 

A little later the Lady Shepherd dropped in to look at Biddy. 
She found the old woman chuckling over some very mild pleasantry 
of mine, which she repeated in her own odd way. Suddenly she 
stopped. ‘Our doctor won’t live to eighty-two!’ ‘ Oh, Biddy, that’s 
more than you can tell. One thing is quite certain ; if he does, you 
won’t be here to see him.’ ‘ Why shan’t 1?’ answers Biddy. ‘He's 
nigh upon threescore, ain’t he? and I’m in my ninety-two. You 
can’t tell, neither, as I shan’t be here. The Lord knows.’ 


Dear old Biddy! Who does know anything? It seems to me 
that we can none of us know anything about anything but the past. 
I hardly know whether we are most ignorant of the things that shall 


2 Fact ! Old Biddy’s habit of dashing it is so confirmed that there’s no hope of her 
outgrowing it. 
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be or the things that are. Old Biddy is the last of the old-world 
folk that fascinated me so much with their legends and traditions 
and reminiscences when first I settled among them—it seems but 
yesterday. Old Biddy has told me all she has to tell, the gossip 
and the experiences of days that were not as our days. With her 
will pass away all that is left of a generation that was the generation 
of our fathers. If I leave her with a smile upon the wrinkled old 
face there is more often a shade of sadness that passes over my 
own. Other faces rise up before me; other voices seem to sound ; 
the touch of the vanished hand—gone—gone! As I turn home- 
ward with bowed head in the grey twilight, and muse upon those 
eight years that have rushed by so peacefully, and yet which have 
remorselessly levied their tribute and left me beggared of some who 
were dearer than all the jewels of the mine— 


The farm-smolkes, sweetest sight on earth, 
Slow through the winter air a-shrinking, 
Seem kind o’ sad, and round the hearth 
Of empty places set me thinking. 


That, however, is not because Arcady is Arcady, but because 
life is life. 

Such as we have long ago found the secret of contentment, and 
something more. It had dawned upon the great Laureate, too, when 


he wrote— 
All life needs for life is possible to wil. 


Yes, that is only the poet’s way of putting into verse what in 
rugged prose appears as my favourite aphorism—‘ The man who does 
not like the place he has to live in isa fool.’ Ponder it well, you 
people who are never tired of prescribing ‘a change’ as absolutely 
necessary to endurable existence. Banished to the sweetest village 
in England, how dazed and forlorn you’d be! We could accommo- 
date ourselves to your life as easily as we could put on a new suit of 
clothes. You could never accommodate yourselves to ours. You 
would mope and pine. Your only solace would be in droning forth 
a new version of the 7’ristia, which would not be half as melodious 
as Ovid’s. 

This poor Shepherd and his Lady Shepherd will never see the Alps 
again—never take a boat on Lugano’s lake in the summer evening, 
never see Rome or Florence, never again stand before the Sistine 
Madonna, hearing their hearts beat. Ravenna will remain for them 
unvisited, and Munich will be welcome to keep its acres of splashes, 
which Britain’s young men and maidens are told with some insist- 


ence are genuine works of Rubens, every one of them. These are 
joys of the past. But if you assume that two old fogies like us 
must be longing for a change, fidgeting and hankering after it, and 
that we must be getting rusty, dull, and morose for lack of it, that 
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we are eating our hearts out with a querulous whimpering, instead 
of brimming over with thankfulness all day and every day—then 
you do us grievous wrong. What, sir! Do you take us for a couple 
of babies floundering in a tub, and puling for a cake of Pears’ soap? 
Arcady or Athens is much the same to us. Where our home must be, 
there are our hearts. 

AuGustus JESSOPP. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


A MODEL FACTORY. 


WE hear so often of the strained relations which are reported to exist 
between manufacturers and their so-called ‘ hands,’ of the lack of per- 
sonal knowledge of each other or of a mutual friendly interest, that it 
may be well to record an example which came under my notice some 
few years ago of the exact reverse of the above wretched condition of 
things. 

Having been invited to speak at one of the Church Congresses, I 
was informed that a manufacturer of the town, although a stranger, 
had most kindly offered a hospitality to Lady Meath and me, which 
we gratefully accepted. 

We found on arrival at our destination that this gentleman’s house, 
mstead of being situated, as is so commonly the case, far from the 
site of the factory whence he drew his wealth and around which 
his workpeople resided, was within a few minutes’ walk of its entrance 
and close to the homes of those dependent on him. 

It was a house with a history. Although situated in the heart of 
the town, and only separated from the main street by what the house 
agents designate as ‘a sweep,’ its appearance showed that it had 
formerly stood in the country, and that its builders had never anti- 
eipated that the time would arrive when a flood of bricks and mortar 
from the neighbouring town would overflow its ordinary limits, and 
surround with plebeian habitations that comfortable country resi- 
dence. But such had been its fate. Its surroundings, however, 
far from detracting from its interest, only acted as a foil to its attrac- 
tions, and as we drove inside the gates, and up to the door of the 
red brick mansion, we felt that we were about to enter one of those 
charming rambling houses, dating back to the commencement of the 
last century, which cannot lay claim to much outward architectural 
beauty, but whose quaintness possesses an indefinable charm. A 
slight fear came over me lest its present owner should have de- 
tracted from that charm by the incongruity of its modern fittings ; but 
I soon found that my fears were unnecessary, and that my host and 
hostess had furnished the building with admirable taste, and in 
eomplete conformity with its character. We were welcomed with a 
warm hospitality which at once put us at our ease, and made us feel 
that we owed much to the good fortune which had thrown us 
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amongst such agreeable surroundings. The longer we stayed the 
more we were impressed with the courtesy, the refinement, and the 
thoughtfulness for others evinced by our kind entertainers; and 
when we received an invitation to visit the factory with which their 
name was connected, we felt proud to think that our host was a 
representative of one of the princely manufacturers of England, and 
felt convinced that we should find that he did not reserve all his 
kindly thought for those of his own station in life, but that. much 
would be done for the benefit of the men and women who were for: 
tunate enough to claim him as an employer. Nor were we deceived. 

The works were approached by a gateway surmounted by a 
building somewhat in the shape of a Norman tower. Whilst we 
were wondering to what purpose these rooms above the entrance 
could be adapted, we were invited by the manager to mount a 
staircase on our right, which led us into a large apartment, the 
whole size of the tower. Here we found ourselves in a spacious 
club-room fitted with bagatelle boards, and tables covered with news- 
papers and magazines. This, we were told, was the club and recrea- 
tion room, reserved for the use of the men employed in the factory. 
Here they were at liberty to spend.their evenings and leisure time, 
and we were informed that they largely availed themselves of the 
privilege. The club was managed by a committee of working men 
members elected by themselves. Descending and turning to our 
left, we were shown a room on the ground-floor fitted up with a cook- 
ing range, and with tables and benches. Here two women were 
busily occupied cooking food. In answer to our inquiries, the mana- 
ger told us that the women in the factory were permitted in turn to 
prepare each day the food of any of their companions who chose to 
provide them with the raw materials. The food thus cooked could be 
eaten in the room we had visited. This was a boon to many whose 
homes were distant from the factory or who possessed no relative 
or friend able orwilling to cook for them, and who were thus obliged 
to visit the public-houses, and not only to pay for the preparation 
of their meals, but to order drink, which they often did not require, 
for the supposed ‘ good of the house.’ Thus there was no need for 
the workers to waste time in leaving the factory during the dinner- 
hour, nor their money in paying for unnecessary drinks. 

Leaving this room, we were taken up a flight of steps to a large 
apartment in every respect like an ordinary factory workroom, except 
that it contained no machines, but in their places benches were 
ranged across its length, leaving a passage in the centre; and at the 
end was a table covered with a cloth and supporting a couple of 
books. Here every morning Divine service was performed by a 
chaplain attached to the factory. We were told that the service was 
made as simple and as undenominational as possible, so that Church- 
men and Dissenters might be able to worship side by side; and one 
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who attended a week-day morning service informed me that there 
was a full attendance of both men and women, although no compul- 
sion of any kind was exercised by the chaplain or factory officials. 
During the service the whole of the machinery in the adjacent rooms 
was continuously heard, reminding the worshippers that Christianity 
was a practical religion, which did not require that its adherents 
should withdraw themselves from the world, but live in it and yet not 
be of it. Laborare est orare might well have been inscribed over 
the entrance to this factory chapel. 

Leaving this room we descended into a courtyard, which, although 
surrounded by ordinary factory buildings, would have done credit 
to a nobleman’s chateau, so neat and well kept were the flower 
borders which surrounded the carefully rolled and gravelled space, in 
the centre of which was a raised bed of shrubs and flowers. Passing 
across this yard, and through a passage at the farther end, we emerged 
upon a second courtyard. This yard, however, instead of being 
gravelled, was asphalted throughout its entire space, and fitted with 
gymnastic apparatus intended for the use and enjoyment of the young 
men and lads employed in the factory. Continuing our course 
across this open-air gymnasium and passing through another passage, 
we found ourselves in a lovely garden, surrounding some long stone- 
bordered ponds laid out in the shape of a cross, from the centre of 
which rose an island of rocks; and here the most peculiar sight met 
our eyes, for from the middle of these rocks rose to a height of some 
four or five feet a fountain or geyser of steaming hot water, which, 
pouring down the rocks, filled the basin and enabled some tropical 
water-lilies to expand in the tepid water, and to gladden our Northern 
eyes with beauties and glorious colouring normally only to be found 
in the countries of the sun. 

This fountain was supplied by the refuse water from the factory 
boilers, which the ingenuity and thoughtfulness of my host did not 
permit, as so many employers would have done, to run to waste, but 
which was made to add beauty to the scene and to refresh the 
senses of the men and women who swarmed within the neighbour- 
ing buildings. Beyond these miniature lakes lay a smooth green- 
sward in front of a semicircular covered pavilion, or long summer- 
house, provided with seats. On this sward played on fine Saturday 
evenings in summer the factory band, composed of musically in- 
clined volunteers recruited from amongst the factory hands, whilst 
the young men and maidens danced upon the green. As I write 
the above lines I feel that some of my readers will consider that the 
account of the scene sounds too idyllic to be a true description of a 
phase of factory life in money-making, prosaic England of the 
nineteenth century, and yet I can assure them that I am only 
stating plain, simple fact; or, should they believe me, they will 
probably say that this manufacturer must have been some un- 
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businesslike, philanthropic enthusiast, who inherited a fortune, and 
chose to spend it in this way rather than in pictures, horses, or 
diamonds, but that it is quite impossible that this kind of way of 
carrying on business could“have proved remunerative. 
I can only assure such sceptics that the manager informed me 
that my host, who was a thorough man of business, and who looked 
most closely into his affairs, was persuaded that the money expended 
on the introduction of the above unusual amenities into factory life 
had been most profitably invested, and that it returned him a large 
interest, not only in the good feeling which existed between him 
and his workpeople, but in actual hard cash. He told me that my 
host, who employed hundreds of women and children, and who 
enjoyed the virtual monopoly of a particular manufacture in this 
country, always instituted the most rigorous inquiries into the 
character of every woman who applied to him for employment, and 
would never engage one whose character was not above suspicion, 
nor would he employ any child who did not attend some Sunday 
school. I discovered also that my hostess held classes for the young 
women and girls, and that both she and her husband, living close to 
the factory, were continually on.the spot, and were personally 
acquainted with their employés. This constant communication 
between employer and employed I believe to have been in no 
small measure the cause of the happy relations which evidently 
existed between them, and it would be well if such personal knowledge 
of each other were more common than it is. 
Every faithful man and woman in my host’s service was sure of a 
pension when overtaken by age, infirmity, or accident ; and when 
profits rose above a certain limit it was his custom to divide the 
surplus amongst those who had been instrumental in obtaining for 
him this additional income, but in consideration of these privileges 
he declined firmly to employ men belonging to a Trades Union. 
The result was that strikes were unknown within the walls of his 
factory ; and whilst others were obliged to raise the price of their 
goods in order to guarantee themselves against loss from strikes, or ; 
even to refuse orders, he was able to accept confidently all orders, 
assured that under no circumstances would his employés desert him. 
The manager reminded me also that his employer gained in the 
greater efficiency of his workpeople, for as they never struck for 
higher wages, and were consequently never out of employment, 
their fingers did not lose their cunning, whilst other firms after a 
lengthened strike had to allow for bad work; moreover, the want of 
practice often resulted not only in inferior production, but in the ‘ 
destruction of delicate machinery and of costly plant. The kindly . 
and thoughtful treatment instituted by my host towards his employés 
freed him from all apprehension of the heavy losses so often suffered 
by others, and enabled him not only to repay himself all that he 
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had expended upon his workpeople, but at the same time actually to 
increase his business and his profits, whilst he benefited those de- 
pendent on him, and acquired their good-will and grateful esteem. 
And here it is only just to say that my host was not the originator 
of this kindly policy in the management of his business. Many of 
the institutions I have mentioned owed their origin to his father; 
and the son in inheriting the business inherited also the wisdom to 
see that, in developing the friendly feeling which he found in ex- 
istence between employer and employed, he was taking the most 
practical steps to augment the family fortune, as well as to carry out 
the wishes of his wise and benevolent father. 

There was something almost patriarchal in the way in which this 
business was managed. Although the present proprietor was a man 
of middle age with sons and daughters, there were those in his pay 
who still regarded him as a boy, and could not forget that time had 
slipped away since the days that their present employer ran in and 
out of the factory as a lad, when they were in the prime of life, 
striving to do their duty toward their old and beloved master. 

If philanthropy in connection with commercial enterprise can be 
shown, as in this instance, to lead to increased profits, those of us 
who desire to see an improvement in the condition of the manufac- 
turing population, and a better feeling springing up between em- 
ployer and employed, may take heart of grace, for it will not be long 
before the example of my kindly host and of his father will be 
followed by many who cannot lay claim to any more generous desire 
than that of benefiting themselves. 

Should the successful application of Christian principie to the 
management of a large business induce other employers to spend more 
time, more thought, more trouble, and more money in improving the 
condition of their workpeople, I shall have accomplished the purpose 
for which I have written the above short account of an interesting 
visit paid to what I feel justified in designating as a model factory. 


MEAaTH. 





GIRLS’ SCHOOLS, PAST AND PRESENT. 


I. 


Miss SEWELL has, with great candour, admitted that she criticises with 
‘hesitation,’ because she ‘cannot feel’ that she has a ‘sufficient 
acquaintance with facts to justify an absolute conviction of the truth’ 
of her ‘impressions.’ I venture therefore to supplement her inte- 
resting article by wider and more varied recollections. Mine do not 
date as far back as hers, but I can go back along way. My experience 
as Principal of the Cheltenham Ladies’ College since 1858 enables me 
to speak with some confidence of the later educational developments. 
I can sympathise with what she says about ‘ the good old times when 
we were young,’ but I feel also that one would no more go back to the 
educational methods of those times than one would to the oil lamps 
and rush-lights of one’s childhood. As we talk of pre-Raphaelite 
painting, so we might speak of pre-Victorian education, so great has 
been the change. There are evils now, but those who have read the 
Reports of the Royal Commission of twenty years ago, must acknow- 
ledge that the improvement in the education of girls is something 
to be thankful for. Thackeray’s description of the past is scarcely 
overdrawn. ‘ This is the condition of a young lady’s existence: She 
breakfasts at eight; she does Mangnall’s Questions with a governess 
till ten; she practises till one; she walks in the square with bars round 
her till two; then she practises again; then she sews, or reads French 
or Hume’s History; then she comes down to play to papa, because he 
likes music, whilst he is asleep after dinner.’ 

This College was the first Proprietary Girls’ School, and now they 
are innumerable ; it was one of the first to send in pupils for Univer- 
sity examinations. Though I have never taught in a High School, 
yet I have obtained as member of the Council of the Church Schools 
Company, which. has already established seventeen schools, and in 
other ways, a sufficiently intimate knowledge of their working to be 
able to argue that they are not liable to at least some of Miss 
Sewell’s censures, and that for others they are not responsible, 
though I shall willingly admit that she has pointed to some defects 
which might be remedied. I shall perhaps do well to follow Miss 
Sewell’s lead in making my paper in part autobiographical. 
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If we look back forty years we shall find no day schools for girls, 
except for the poor. Above the national schools were self-supporting 
day schools, in which a meagre education was given, but the pro- 
fessional classes had private governesses, resident or daily, and supple- 
mented their instruction by lessons from visiting teachers, or the 
girls were sent for a few years to finish at a boarding school. 

That was the course pursued in our own home: the education 
was just such as Miss Sewell describes. We were familiar witl: 
Pinnock’s Catechisms, Mangnall’s Questions, and the various epitomes 
which contained the history of the world. We read Joyce’s Scientific 
Dialogues, Marcet’s Natural Philosophy. We were fortunate in ob- 
taining one excellent governess, who had been educated in a good 
French school, and who grounded us well in the language ; but, as 
there were no examinations by which governesses could be in any 
way tested, the choice was in several cases found to be unfortunate. 
One had to take a teacher ‘at her own valuation,’ or that of her friends. 
Governesses were often not only ignorant, but unaware of their ig- 
norance, and would propose to teach things of which they had no real 
knowledge. Those who object to examinations altogether, little know 
the trouble that mothers in those days had in making a selection. 
I can remember the large basketful of letters, which my mother re- 
ceived in answer to an advertisement, and how she proceeded (in a 
way no longer pleasing to me as a spelling reformer )—rejecting those 
letters which contained original orthography. The teaching of those 
days was often only asking questions and listening to the answers of 
the catechisms, or at most setting a book to be read and asking ques- 
tions on it. The only really inspiring teaching we had in our early 
years was the informal sort obtained from the reading and conversa- 
tion of family life. When, after several failures, governesses were 
given up, and we went to a boarding school, the routine was very 
much that described by Miss Sewell. We learned by heart large 
portions of Scripture, and beautiful poems, which have been a trea- 
sure through life ; but we learned by heart also worthless epitomes, 
and our thinking power was hindered from developing by intercourse 
with one another, because we were required to speak a tongue in 
which we could indeed talk, but in which conversation was impossi- 
ble; and the language we spoke was one peculiar to English boarding 
schools. Still, though there were many disadvantages, I feel I 
gained much by my school experience ; our mistresses were women 
who had read and thought; they had taken pains to arrange various 
schemes of knowledge, and so we left, as Miss Sewell says she did, 
with the consciousness that there were large tracts to be explored 
by us, and with the knowledge that our education was only begun. 

The next few years were spent at home, helping our schoolboy 
brothers, reading omnivorously, taking up—with the help of visiting 
teachers—various subjects 1 succession, dreaming much, and seeking 
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for a fuller realisation of the great spiritual realities which make one 
feel that all knowledge is sacred, for it is in its measure a knowledge 
of God, and so ‘ work is worship,’ a blessed service to Him who has 
called us to ‘work on with Him in high companionship.’ 

It was the time of a great religious revival ; the bald services of 
my childhood were beginning to develop into the musical services of 
our own time. It would lead me too far to attempt a discussion of 
its effects. The beautiful music of to-day is not more dear to me 
than those plain services, with often grotesque accompaniments, 
where I learned to see heaven opened. Miss Sewell’s writings, especi- 
ally the Experience of Life, helped me in early youth to work out the 
problems of my daily life. Religion quickened the intellectual life, 
for sacramental teaching was to the real leaders of that movement 
no narrow dogmatism, but the discovery of ‘the river of the water of 
life” flowing through the whole desert of human existence, and 
making it rejoice and blossom as the rose, revealing a unity in crea- 
tion, a continuity in history, a glory in art, a purpose in life, making 
life infinitely ‘ worth living.’ The interpreters of this consciousness 
were par excellence Ruskin and the pre-Raphaelites ; it is expressed in 
Holman Hunt’s last great work, the Triwmph of the Innocents. 
Simultaneously with the religious movement there was, therefore, 
an intellectual one, resulting in the establishment everywhere of 
Literary Institutions, which women could join, and where lectures 
were given and libraries were formed. Most of them had a transitory 
existence, and have given place to more ambitious institutions; but 
these were of great use in awakening intellectual life, and the 
London Institution, the first and most important of its kind, with its 
splendid library and its learned librarians, was very advantageous to us. 

The Gresham Professor of Astronomy, Mr. Pullen, of Cambridge, 
by his inspiring teaching stirred in me a passion for mathematics, 
which was considered by many of my friends unfeminine. I was de- 
lighted to find it possible to calculate the distance of the moon, even 
without the trigonometry which I lacked. For some years I was 
unable to get any teaching, but I read Fuclid alone, going conscien- 
tiously through the fifth book, and even the eleventh and twelfth, 
and making some way in algebra. I certainly wasted much time, 
that a little friendly advice and guidance would have saved; yet it 
is good to have wrestled with difficulties, and this period helped me 
to feel that the chief work of the educator is to help others to find 
out for themselves. The great difference between an education 
during those after-school years from fifteen to eighteen and that of 
girls nowadays is, that ours was desultory, theirs is systematised. 
We had comparatively little help, and had to struggle over some 
stiles as best we could; they scarcely reach one, ere a hundred hands 
are held out to enable them to cross it gracefully and easily. 

The most important influences of all, and which I suppose we 
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of the old school feel that no High Schools can supply, were derived 
from reading and conversation, and sympathy of our parents, relatives, 
and friends. I earnestly desire that this should never be omitted 
from the curriculum of our day schools, and I trust that, when the 
present transition period is over, mothers who know what day-school 
teaching is, will be able to enter with fuller sympathy into their 
children’s studies, and to supplement them at home: already as I 
am gathering my grandchildren around me I find this is becoming 
increasingly the case. I shall never forget how we learned to love 
Shakspere, through my father’s reading to us, when we were quite 
young, selected portions. History and general literature we would 
read with our mother, and listen with delight to her stories of the 
eventful era she had lived through. 

An aunt of hers, Mrs. Cornwallis, exercised also much indirect 
influence. She learned Hebrew when a grandmother to teach her 
grandson James Trimmer. She wrote a book in four volumes on the 
Canonical Scriptures, which was subscribed to by Queen Charlotte 
and the grandees of the day, and was found in most libraries early in 
this century. Her husband, a ripe scholar, a nephew of Arch- 
bishop Cornwallis, used to read Greek and Latin aloud to his daughter 
Caroline. Caroline was the anonymous author of many of the Small 
Books on Great Subjects, published by Pickering. From my invalid 
aunt, who was much with this cousin, I learned Italian; with her I 
read Latin, and together we worked at mathematics: but above all 
she let me talk out my religious and philosophical difficulties. She 
did not teach me to think of the Father, as of some medizval 
schoolmaster, ready to chastise those who did not know, and could 
not understand ; she was not shocked, as some of my relatives were, 
when I could not follow the beaten track, and if I took a wrong line 
she would first enter sympathetically into my way of thinking, and 
then gently lead me to see hers. 

In 1847, with characters ripe for observation, my sisters and I 
went to one of the most expensive of the Parisian schools frequented 
by English girls ; it was kept by English ladies of the ancien régime. 
It was excellent in all the mechanical details—the suites of rooms, 
the gardens, the time tables, the exercise books in uniform, the 
marking, &c.; but forthe rest! Well, we learned by heart the rules 
of Noél and Chapsal, which warned us English girls against faults 
we ‘had no mind to,’ whilst omitting any mention of those ‘ we were 
inclined to.’ Long lists of verbs and exceptions we had to get by 
heart, which proved about as useless as‘ As in presenti’ and ‘ Propria 
que maribus,’ which our brothers were simultaneously getting by 
‘heart’ in England. We were required to learn all the prepositions, 
in order that we might parse without the fatigue of thinking. I 
learned them with such anger that the list was burnt into my brain, 
and I can say it now. It did not occur to our teachers that there 
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could be anything Protean in the nature of such words as ‘ before,’ 
‘after,’ &ec. 

Mrs. Trimmer was our text-book of English history. We used in- 
deed to read collectively Robertson’s Charles the Fifth ; i.e. it was read 
aloud on dancing evening. Each class went out in succession for the 
dancing lesson. Thus no one read the whole book, though the school 
in its corporate capacity did. Another evening we learned the ‘ use 
of the globes,’ and got our answers from Keith ; but the mistress 
considered me impertinent, when I asked for an explanation of the 
process. Our time was so filled up that there was none left for the 
thinking to which I had been accustomed ; yet I did learna good . 
deal, which has been of use in later life, in all those matters of 
systematic arrangement in which the French excel. 

The revolution of 1848 hastened our return, and then I threw 
myself with joy into the Queen’s College lectures and examinations. 
My sisters and I obtained some of the first certificates given, and I 
had the pleasure of being examined by Professor Maurice, the present 
Dean of Wells, and others of the distinguished men who were the 
founders of the college. It had grown out of the Governesses’ 
Benevolent Society. The examinations offered to governesses showed 
how much they needed teaching. Then some of the professors of 
King’s opened evening classes, and finally at their own expense took 
the house next to the Society’s house in Harley Street, and began a 
college for grown-up students somewhat on the model of King’s 
College. Until then lessons and lectures from leaders of thought 
had been unattainable. Now Professors Maurice, Brewer, Trench 
(afterwards Archbishop), and others condescended to lecture to 
women, and correct their exercises. Specially delightful were the 
Greek classes, in which we read Sophocles and Plato with Dean 
Plumptre. There were faults in the original constitution of the 
college, and in the management, which have prevented its becoming 
what it should have been—the best, as it was the first—but those 
who know what this college effected, how through it the minds of 
men and women were brought into closer intellectual sympathy, will 
always feel grateful to its founders. 

After a connection of seven years, first as mathematical and after- 
wards also as classical tutor, I resigned my post at Queen’s, because I 
could not be satisfied with the then management. Originally a college 
for women, it had properly allowed the students large liberty. Thena 
school had been established for children, which was more or less under 
the management of ladies. Parents soon found the liberty of a college 
unsuited to girls whorequired discipline, whilst the professors, who were 
the governing body, insisted on the children leaving the school. The 
want of discipline and thoroughness on the part of the pupils, the 
want of punctuality on the part of some teachers, the impossibility 
of getting learned professors to correct exercises in the way that is 
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necessary for children, but especially the want of womanly influence 
over them, all tended to make Queen’s unsatisfactory to many. But 
pioneers must go astray in a new country where there are no roads; 
we have entered into their labours, and they have entered into their 
own, and much that was wrong has been righted now. 

I may add that during this period I had taken advantage of my 
summer holidays to visit the schools of Germany. 

My next experience was of a very different sort. I became head 
teacher in a boarding school of about 100 clergymen’s daughters, 
in a secluded place where masters were not to be had. The school 
was in most of its characteristics conventual, though it was founded 
by the most Protestant section of the Church of England. The 
pupils were taught entirely by resident mistresses. Many went 
home only once a year, and there was almost nothing to break the 
monotony of their life. The Sundays were one continual round of 
lessons and services ; hence restlessness and insubordination ; besides, 
the want of family life led to an absurd worship of their teachers 
and to various extravagances. 

Things have improved greatly since 1858, but I shall always 
think the isolation of a large school, and the sorting out of the 
children of one class or profession a mistake. Some things too, very 
important for girls, were omitted, e.g. the cultivation of the taste in 
dress. The girls were clothed by the school; they did not learn to 
exercise their judgment in such matters, or to take care of property, 
and the passing on of the dresses from one to another was a great 
grievance. They had also books incommon. The mistresses, if they 
taught as they should, were terribly overworked. I was expected to 
give a daily lesson in Scripture, to teach not only my own subjects 
—classics, mathematics, arithmetic, and science—but those which 
required much reading. I had to give lessons in the highest classes 
in English, Modern, Roman, Grecian, and Church history, English 
literature, political and physical geography, and English compo- 
sition. The old plan of hearing lessons I could not follow, so I had 
no time for exercise or recreation and not enough for sleep. Such 
a life could not long continue, and I left after a year. 

Six months after I left Casterton a vacancy occurred at Chelten- 
ham. This college had then existed four years. It had at first 
opened with about eighty pupils and increased to over a hundred; 
then a decline set in, and when I came in 1858, there were only 
sixty-nine. Here I found a girls’ school established on the model 
of a boys’ as regards classes, removes, &c. Studies and methods 
of teaching were careful and exact. Miss Proctor, the first principal, 
was an able organiser, and a painstaking and conscientious teacher, 
but there seemed to me many things that required remodelling. At 
first our funds would not admit of any great changes, but I set my 
face steadily to the establishment of a sort of mean between Queen’s 
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College, where masters had all their own way, and Casterton, where 
there werenone. I wished this to be a school and college combined ; 
the mistresses to do the work which they could best do, thoroughly 
correcting exercises and giving the girls the womanly training which 
is so necessary for their characters; but I hoped that in time we should 
get the advantage for the elder ones of lectures from men who were 
masters of their subjects. When I came, only modern languages 
were taught—no science, no mathematics. I have always approved 
of beginning with modern languages, so I was content to wait for 
the classics. I did wish much to introduce geometry, for the sake 
of the help it gives in teaching girls to form clear ideas, and to set 
out their thoughts in order; but had I done so, many of the remain- 
ing pupils would have been frightened away, and I might have been 
the death of the college ; so I had to wait for the tide. I was always 
hearing that girls would be turned into boys by studying the same 
subjects. I began my innovations with the introduction of scientific 
teaching, and under the name of physical geography I was able to 
teach a good deal. This subject was unobjectionable, as few boys 
learnt geography. Then we got lectures from a distinguished geolo- 
gist who lived here, and spared no pains to interest the girls, taking 
them out for lectures and explorations on the hills. 

In all reforms, and especially in financial matters, the college 
found in Mr. Houghton Brancker a most devoted and able helper. 

Great was the agitation in the town when, after five years, we 
ventured to invite one of the lecturers of Christ Church, Oxford, to 
undertake the examination of the college. Mr. Sidney Owen threw 
himself heartily into the work ; he obtained from other members of 
the University assistance in any subjects he did not himself undertake ; 
his work was very helpful, though for some years he said his health 
was injured, and I believe he thought that the box which reached him 
in his summer holidays was likely to become his coffin, so terrible 
was the amount the girls wrote in their eagerness to tell all. An 
examination merely on the work done during the year,. noncom- 
petitive and prepared for only by a rapid review, which gives to the 
previous teaching definiteness and coherency, seems to me both neces- 
sary and useful ; it is free from the objections which must always arise 
when the object is to gain scholarships and prizes. Still even this 
form of University examination did cause a stir at first, and some 
would not allow their girls to come. Suffice it to say that I kept on 
innovating little by little. 

I was much cheered by the increasing sympathy of those parents 
who understood my aims, and I made then some warm and lasting 
friendships. Gradually, whilst retaining the class system, in order 
that each pupil might have some one who was altogether responsible 
for her, we introduced more and more specialists and lecturers, who 
took different branches, not always placing them permanently on the 
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staff, but getting also courses from lecturers of different Universi- 
ties in England and Scotland or the excellent School of Science in 
Dublin. 

The growth of this college was, however, no more due to its 
individual vitality, than the growth of a banyan tree or a tropical 
forest. It was the changed atmosphere, the changing conditions of 
national and social life, which produced the conditions under which 
such schools have arisen. It needs no giant force, no singular 
ability, to go with the tide, and during these last years we have not 
often had to contend with opposing currents. In London the suc- 
cess of Queen’s College had led to the establishment during the fifties 
of Bedford College ; and Miss Buss, who had drawn inspiration from 
the evening classes at Queen’s, opened her excellent school in North 
London. I felt that ladies’ colleges were becoming popular, when 
a brass plate on a suburban house announced classes on the ‘ princi- 
pal ’ (sic) of Queen’s College. 

As soon as the dams of prejudice are broken the work of sweep- 
ing away old rubbish goes on quickly. Some who had despaired, and 
only 

Wept like anything to see 
Such quantities of sand ; 


If this were only cleared away, 
Had said it would be grand ; 


now learned with complacency how much could be done by 


Seven maids with seven mops 
Sweeping for half a year. 


Miss Davies and a few who worked with her induced the Royal 
Commission of 1864 to embrace in their inquiry the girls’ schools. 
I gave evidence before the Commission in 1866, and afterwards 
published with their permission a volume relating to girls’ schools.' 
The local examinations of Cambridge were opened to girls about the 
same time. An article I published in Fraser’s Magazine, October 
1866, under the name of Utopian, would raise a smile now, so absurd 
would the objections seem which I had to refute. Miss Davies soon 
after established her first women’s college at Cambridge. When the 
London University in 1869 opened examinations to women, we at 
Cheltenham were the first to accept them. In 1870, of the nine 
women who passed, five were our pupils, and for several years about 
half were prepared at this college. 

Foremost among the leaders of the women’s education movement 
was one whom all now delight to honour, but who had a hard time 
of it at first, and whose health has never recovered from the strain 
of the first onset. I mean Mrs. William Grey, the founder of the 
Women’s Union, out of which has grown up the Public Day Schools 


? Ishall be happy to give the volume to any interested in the matter. 
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Company, that has directly or indirectly covered the country with 
schools, and placed within the reach of nearly all an education 
such as the wealthiest could scarcely obtain when Miss Sewell and 
I were young. I think the” improvement has been very great 
intellectually ; if I could show my readers the entrance papers which 
I produced before the Commission, they would see that a change 
for the better has been effected, and I am sure that there has 
been a great development in consequence of power and moral 
earnestness, as seen in nearly all work done by women now. 

Let me now try to show why I disagree in some respects with 
Miss Sewell as regards the methods and aims of teaching, though 
feeling more acutely than those who look at schools only from 
without how much we have still to amend; the orbit of human pro- 
gress is not a geometric curve, but one distorted by aberration. 

Miss Sewell is certainly right in warning us that ‘in avoiding 
ignorance based on superficiality there is always danger of ignorance 
based on narrowness.’ Let me take the subject on which she has 
dwelt most at length, the teaching of history, both because she and 
I attach great importance to it, and because I have paid more atten- 
tion to the teaching of this subject: than to any other except one. 
She complains that certain periods only are brought into the light, 
but others remain shrouded in utter darkness; whereas she would 
have a general knowledge of the whole course of history and his- 
torical mythology, obtained from epitomes, &c., with such further 
illustrations as an intelligent teacher could give. She would have 
dates learned, either by simply committing them to memory, or 
perhaps by some system of memoria technica. 

Now what is the raison d’étre of historical teaching for school 
girls? Iam sure Miss Sewell does herself injustice when she seems 
to say it is to enable girls to join intelligently in conversation.? I 
know she would give a hearty assent to the statement that educa- 
tion has failed of its purpose, if it has merely added a grace or an 
ornament ; we have to keep steadily before us, that the only worthy 
object is to make our pupils better, wiser, abler; then we may 
safely trust that their duties will be done faithfully, that their ways 
and conversation will not be ‘pedantic’ but intelligent, and that, 
whether married or single, they will prove themselves helps meet 
for those to whom God has given them. 

Now history, as distinguished from mere story (chronicle), is an 
inductive science. True the subjective enters more largely into the 
interpretation than it does in the physical sciences ; still its conclu- 
sions must be founded on observation; but the objects of our his- 
torical study, the actors in the légende des siécles, must be seen and 
known. Let any recall the effects of that epitome learning which 
Miss Sewell recommends. I could repeat, when at school, a little 
? See pp. 224, 225. 
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book which contained each reign in about two pages: the king’s 
name and descent, next wife and children, then wars, then principal 
events, then names of note. I am sure my experience, and that of 
all who learned thus, is that we never realised anything. A very 
few sovereigns may have had for us a distinct individuality, but that 
was obtained from extraneous reading, say of Shakespeare or Scott ; 
we learned ‘words, words, words.’ Hence the extraordinary con- 
fusions which amused and astonished the commissioners who ex- 
amined the girls’ schools of twenty years ago; e.g. of Sir Thomas 
More and Tom Moore, of the two Cromwells ; hence the possibility of 
one saying that Louis the Fourteenth was beheaded, and that Chaucer 
‘lived in the reign of George the Third, though it may have been in 
any other reign.’ 

I do therefore think that we should take a short period, and go 
into it thoroughly: a year is not too much to spend on the reign of 
Charles the First and the Commonwealth ; and those who have, so to 
speak, lived through this era, will know how to set about getting a 
real knowledge of another (including their own). 

Besides, individual life is too short for us to read the life of 
humanity: what is best then to be done is surely to take a few 
typical eras, to make these real, to connect them by a background 
more faintly outlined. We must teach history as we do geography, 
bring into prominence the great mountain chains and chief rivers, 
not try to mark in everything in the map of the world. 

On the other hand I think Miss Sewell is right in saying there 
ought not to be utter ignorance of the intervening spaces, but that 
if we have some prominent figures in the foreground, we ought also 
to have a background of Weltgeschichte. The old-fashioned chrono- 
logical trees, streams of time, &c., were too large to be held in the 
memory; for a background I think there is nothing comparable to 
the map system of the Méthode Mnémonique Polonaise, which I 
have adapted to the use of English people, and which I hope soon 
to bring out in a still cheaper form. For that I have discarded 
Slater and every other Memoria-technica of my youth. It is only 
when history is made real to us by the ‘ periodic’ treatment, and 
each period is brought into relation with other periods, that we can 
deduce those moral and spiritual lessons which make us wiser and 
nobler, and in doing which we get the full use of our powers, and 
become abler. 

Surely, if ever, we English ought now to feel the importance of 
making history a fruitful study for the educated classes. We find 
ourselves being swept along by the democracy. We hear men crying 
out, ‘I must follow the multitude, for I am their leader.’ Some are 
breaking down with axes and hammers the ancient temples. When 
we ask what they will erect, they tell us they know not, but they will 
think when the old is gone. Has history no lessons to teach the 
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good and earnest women who are labouring to ameliorate the condi- 
tion of the masses, and sometimes rendering it worse, because history 
is not for them an applied science? One can scarcely doubt that we 
shall have to face times of ~national disaster, of social revolution, of 
terrible suffering. Ought we not to prepare our girls to be fit com- 
panions of those heroes who yet live in this ‘ faery-land,’ 








This blessed plot, this earth, this realm, this England ? 


History elevates our moral judgment, for it shows us men as they 
are without the tinsel and the trappings and the many-coloured 
lights of earth, but in the ‘dry light’ of the eternal world. We judge 
the dead not by what they have, but by what they are. How 
tawdry looks the Field of the Cloth of Gold in the light of a later 
century ? How silly seem those courtiers who carried their ‘ manors 
on their backs’! ‘He is worth’ so much has a different meaning 
for the dead and for the living. Every noble life leaves the world 
richer in spiritual energy, in great ideals; there is a treasury of 
saints, not of transferable righteousness, but of transforming, trans- 
figuring ; ‘in the sight of the unwise they seem to perish,’ yet 
is their hope full of immortality.. History, which discourages as we : 
look at a narrow tract, strengthens our faith in a Divine order as we 
take in the larger regions of time; the waves seem to recede while 
the tide advances; the stars seem to retrograde because our little 
world oscillates in space. 

Such are some of the teachings of history, which should strengthen 
us all to lead nobler lives. It is not by thinking of what will make 
them successful or charming in society that the noble women of our 
own day have accomplished the work that God gave them to do. 
Those who have had the privilege of knowing the leading women of our 
time, who have distinguished themselves in literature and science, in 
art and the great philanthropic movements, will, I am sure, have 
found them more pleasant companions in the sunshine, as well as in vi 
the dark shadows, than any who have lived the prosaic life of society. 

I regret the inadequate treatment by Miss Sewell of other sub- 
jects of study. As regards the teaching of literature I am heartily 
with her when she condemns ‘the modern fashion of treating noble 
thoughts, feelings, and principles set forth in prose and verse merely 
as the material’ for teaching grammar and etymology, when she 
calls this a kind of ‘ intellectual vivisection.’ Still I do think it is 
better to master a few great works than to be always traversing the 
fields of literature, and I could scarcely find any book more admirable 
for developing the mind and character, and stimulating thought, than 
one she thinks unsuitable, viz. the Areopagitica. But I agree with 
her, that there is ground for complaint when examiners annotate books 

which have no educational value, and then force the sale by pre- 
scribing them for some University examination. I have had twice to 
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protest against volumes which were worse than worthless, and they 
have been changed. 

Language-study too is surely not to be valued chiefly for its 
conversational uses ; we learn other tongues that our thoughts may 
be enriched by varied expression, and our sympathies enlarged by a 
new literature. Miss Sewell asks whether grammatical analysis does 
more than enable us to affix technical names; but is not this ‘ giving 
names essential if we would recognise and fix in the mind distinc- 
tions? She sees this when she writes of architecture, ‘Technical 
terms must be understood.’ 

Lastly, I must regret that Miss Sewell repeats the popular cry 
that women are to be ‘ educated for the home’ by learning ‘ cookery 
and needlework and arithmetic enough for accounts.’ These home 
arts are easily acquired by those whose minds are well trained, and 
the place for them to be learned is home, though they may and 
should be encouraged at school. But can it possibly be thought that 
such things can compare in importance with studies to which Miss 
Sewell does not even allude—elementary physiology and the laws of 
health—and those which open the eyes to see the wonders of the 
material universe, to 

Find tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything ? 

Besides, is it a sufficient objection to ‘ classics and mathematics’ 
that they ‘ do not tell in society ’? Is it true that they do not ‘ prepare 
girls for home and social life’? Surely they enable a mother to take 
an interest in the work of schoolboy sons, and to know whether they 
are being well taught; and the mythology to which Miss Sewell 
attaches so much importance as ‘necessary at every turn,’ if we would 
understand ‘poetry and poets,’ is worthless and dead if taken apart 
from the literature of antiquity. I am with her in deprecating the 
imitation of the curriculum of boys’ schools; but if the classics, 
especially the Greek classics, are studied, not too early, and by those 
who have some taste for language, they can scarcely be overvalued. 
The want of intellectual and therefore of moral sympathy, the 
separation in everything that relates to intellectual life between 
the mothers and the sons, is felt, in countries where it exists, to 
be a great evil, especially in religious matters. For this reason it 
is good that the education of boys and girls should run on parallel 
lines. Still I agree with Miss Sewell that a wide culture, offering 
many points of sympathy, is of greater importance for women than 
for men. Women ought to be more adaptive, and I deeply regret 
the great specialisation which the present system of University 
life favours in both men and women. It certainly makes women 
less valuable as educators, when they are trained only as specialists : 
men wnius libri may be able to accomplish great works in the world 
of Nature, but seldom in that of Mind. I do not want girls’ educa- 
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tion to be what that of boys is now, but that both should move on 
together to a higher ideal, not as yet realised by either ; and perhaps 
it may be even given to the girls, ‘the weak things of the earth,’ 
to improve the boys, and some day the vision of our Laureate may 
be realised— 

And in the long years liker may they grow; 

The man be more of woman, she of man ; 

He gain in sweetness and in moral height, 

Nor lose the wrestling thews that throw the world ; 

She mental breadth, nor fail in childward care, 

Nor lose the childlike in the larger mind. 

My experience is directly opposed to Miss Sewell’s as regards 
girls ceasing now to have intellectual interests after they leave school. 
It seems as if they did find ‘classics and mathematics more inspiring 
than boys do.’ I think it is because they do not begin them until 
they are able to appreciate them, whereas the race for scholarships 
compels little boys to take up at seven and eight studies only suited 
for those of twice their age. I could produce a very large number of 
examples of women who have shown themselves exceptionally efficient 
as house-mothers, because quiet, thoughtful, systematic ; and who are 
always sought out for philanthropic, educational, and intellectual work. 

I am heartily at one with Miss Sewell in what she says about the 
consequences of too low a scale of fees, and about making the obtaining 
of prizes, scholarships, and certificates of knowledge the end of study: 
to sacrifice true culture for these, would be to sell one’s birthright for 
a mess of pottage, an immortal crown for a parsley wreath. 

Still Iam sure we have much cause for thankfulness when we 
survey the great movement in which we are taking part. I believe 
that by the increased opportunities of culture God is preparing 
women to do work greater than they have yet known. Certainly 
educational forces have been vastly intensified by large schools, for, 
as Bacon says (using ‘custom’ for ‘education’), ‘if the force of 
custom, simple and separate, be great, the force of custom, copulate 
and conjoined and collegiate, is far greater; for there example 
teacheth, company comforteth, emulation quickeneth, glory raiseth ; 
so as in such places the force of custom is in great exaltation.’ 
The marvellous changes that have taken place fill me with wonder- 
ing expectation ; certainly those who hold fast their belief in teleology 
may look forward with faith and hope ; 

For God fulfils Himself in many ways, 
Lest one good custom should corrupt the world. 

It is a great thing that the ‘Communion of Labour,’ for which 
Mrs. Jameson pleaded so eloquently, has been in some degree 
realised ; that women have become more alive to their responsibili- 
ties as members of one body, and now take their share in all those 
works which form an integral part of our Christian civilisation. 
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Surely this too must make them feel still more the sacredness of the 
family as the unit of national and social life. 

Let me conclude with the words of Bacon which we have chosen 
for our College motto :— 


Let no man think or maintain that a man can search too far, or be too well 
studied in the Book of God’s Word, or in the Book of God’s Works; but rather 
let them endeavour an endless progress or proficiency in both ; only let them beware 
that they apply both to Charity, and not to grovelling ; to use, and not to ostenta- 
tion. 

It is without all controversy, learning doth make the minds of men gentle, 
generous, amiable, and pliant to government; whereas ignorance makes them 
churlish, thwart, and mutinous, 


DoROTHEA BEALE. 
The Ladies’ College, Cheltenham. 
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OUR AUXILIARY CAVALRY. 


Ir is a very general military opinion that our Auxiliary Cavalry 
as at present organised and equipped is not adapted for the duties 
which on an emergency it might be called upon to perform. Hussar 
jackets, antiquated head-dresses, gaudy horse-trappings, and clatter- 
ing scabbards may still bring down the gallery at an inspection, but 
are out of touch with the practical ideas of the soldier of to-day. 

At the same time we must remember that our Yeomanry material 
is all the best that England can produce, the health and strength 
and spirit and horsemanship of the country, officered and led by its 
country gentlemen. It is impossible to imagine a finer force or one 
more representative of the stuff of which the country districts are 
composed. It should be our aim to render it as efficient as possible 
for the work for which it is intended: it should be encouraged to 
keep pace with the march of military organisation and equipment, 
and to fit into its place in the machine of our Auxiliary Army. 

The Yeomanry and the Militia are the representatives of a Reserve 
army of bygone days ; they were raised when another military system 
existed, and to them has been added a Volunteer army of some 
225,000 men. On whatever footing the three forces are serving, 
they at any rate represent an Auxiliary army intended specially for 
home defence, whose interests are practically identical; whilst the 
Volunteer movement has brought not only an addition of drilled 
men to our defensive strength, but has given rise to a flood of mili- 
tary thought and military criticism. Tactical societies for purposes 
of instruction in military subjects, lectures which are given under 
their direction, the ‘war games’ inaugurated by them, and the tac- 
tical examinations passed by many Volunteer officers, bear witness to 
the eagerness with which professional knowledge is sought for. The 
efficiency and the imperfections of the Auxiliary army are anxiously 
discussed, and amongst many burning questions none perhaps excites 
more interest than the organisation and equipment of our Auxiliary 
Cavalry. Is it possible to create efficient Cavalry in ten days’ train- 
ing? Are we making the best use of our Yeomanry material ? 
Are we not pursuing a phantom in aiming at Cavalry perfection ? 
Do we not sanction unnecessary expense and unsuitability for field 
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work in permitting unworkmanlike and gaudy uniforms? Are we 
not ignoring the great capabilities the men possess for reconnoitring 
work, outpost work, and above all of becoming good rifle shots ? 

This Auxiliary Cavalry is required for home defence—that is to 
say, the highest object of its ambition should be to render itself as 
capable as possible of assisting to repel an invasion ; it is not intended 
for foreign service. What would its work be in case of an invasion ? 
Would it be expected to act according to all the strictly Cavalry 
maxims—to manceuvre in regiments or brigades? to trust to its 
sword, and to watch for opportunities of ‘shock’? Or would its 
individual knowledge of country be its most valuable quality ?—its 
power of scouting and giving rapid information, of orderly work, 
escorting of convoys, and, if properly armed, of holding important 
posts with small parties, and of checking an enemy’s advance in an 
unfriendly country by its long-range fire ? 

Criticism asserts that the force is not suitably armed or equipped 
for these latter duties. Our regular Cavalry have shortened their sling 
belts, have attached their swords to the saddle, have adopted a working- 
dress for campaigning; but the Yeoman is prepared only to take the 
field in a uniform that is out of date—in most cases an extremely 
expensive and unserviceable one—is taught to rely upon a bad sword as 
his first weapon, which in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred he would 
never be called upon to use, and is supplied with an inferior firearm. 

The Auxiliary Cavalry consists of thirty-nine regiments of Yeo- 
manry, but there are also one regiment of Volunteer Light Horse, 
and one corps of Volunteer Mounted Rifles.! They represent a total 
strength of 11,500 men. All the regiments are recruited from the 
country districts, and though some of them draw a considerable 
number of men from the large towns in their neighbourhood, the 
ranks are filled as a rule by farmers riding their own horses, and 
their officers are the county gentlemen. 

The Yeomanry are enrolled under the Army Act, and are subject 
to military law while assembled for training; Light Horse and 
Mounted Rifles serve under the Volunteer Act—the most visible 
difference between the two services being that the Yeoman draws 
pay, and the Volunteer does not. 

Enrolment under the Army Act, giving as it does greater powers 
of discipline than the Volunteer Act, is probably the most suitable 
form of enlistment for a class of men who, usually living at great 
distances from headquarters, see nothing of their officers in a military 
sense except during their regimental training, and are perhaps 
hardly sufficiently inclined to recognise the seriousness of the duties 
they accept on joining their regiment. Both Acts provide for a 
money grant to regiments on certain conditions of efficiency, but the 


? There are also several corps of Volunteer Mounted Infantry, but they are practi- 
cally parts of certain Infantry battalions, and do not belong to the Volunteer Cavalry. 
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Yeomanry grant, besides being intended to cover expenses of equip- 
ment, provides for a certain scale of daily pay to officers and men. 
The Volunteer Act, of course, has no pay to deal with, and sanctions 
only a capitation allowance fox efficiency. 

It will be necessary later on to refer in greater detail to the dis- 
tribution of these money grants; but I have no hesitation in saying 
that, from my experience in the command of a corps of Mounted 
Volunteers, the Yeomanry system of a daily payment to the men, and 
a money grant for their equipment, is the right one for an Auxiliary 
Cavalry, and that the Volunteer system of finance is entirely unsuit- 
able for mounted corps, the capitation grant not being sufficient - 
to meet the necessarily heavy expenses of a Cavalry equipment, or 
to make any provision for the extra risks incurred by a mounted 
man. 

But though we may approve the terms of Yeomanry service, the 
extravagant expenditure on uniforms and equipment which the grant 
has been quite insufficient to meet, and the unpractical nature of 
the drill instruction of the force, cannot excite admiration. 

The Yeomanry imitate all the full-dress magnificence of the 
Regular Cavalry, and in some cases even retain ornamental peculiari- 
ties which the Regular Cavalry have for the sake of greater efficiency 
discarded. They possess a purely Cavalry organisation; that is to 
say, they are drilled with the intention of making them as like a 
Cavalry regiment as possible. Their arms are those of the Regular 
Cavalry. 

The Volunteer Light Horse and Mounted Rifles are in comparison 
very inexpensively clothed, whilst the latter differ from all other corps 
in that they carry the long Martini-Henry rifle and have adopted a 
drill more in accordance with the probable duties of the men on 
service than that of the Cavalry drill-book. It will, I think, be 
generally admitted that a system of instruction in purely Cavalry 
drill extending over a period of ten days annually, which is the time 
for which all the regiments assemble, is not likely to produce great 
Cavalry perfection. 

A very cursory examination of the peculiarities of our Auxiliary 
Cavalry at once suggests the possibility of an enormous reduction in 
Yeomanry expenditure, with a corresponding increase in efficiency by 
the adoption of a working-dress in the place of the present unservice- 
able uniforms; and if the Yeoman could, whilst reforming his dress, 
be persuaded to accept the arms, accoutrements, and drill system of 
Mounted Riflemen, he would incalculably increase his capabilities in 
the field. 

Without going into minute details of organisation and equip- 
ment, let us glance at the chief characteristics of the three species 
of Auxiliary Cavalry. 

The commanding officer of a Yeomanry regiment receives from 
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Government annually a money grant, called a contingent allowance, 
of 2l. per man for every efficient Yeoman, and is also authorised to 
draw on the Bank of England for a sum sufficient for the payment 
of his men, calculated on an estimate made out by himself previous 
to the permanent duty of his regiment, and checked by the 
Treasury. Out of the annual revenue afforded him by the con- 
tingent allowance the commanding officer is expected to pay for 
clothing, equipment, and saddlery for his men, as well as for the 
cost of ranges, drill-sheds &c. Arms are supplied by Govern- 
ment. 
The men are paid at the following rates :— 


Six days’ pay at 7s. a day 
Two troop drills at 3s. 6d. 
Two days’ marching at 7s. (i.e. to and from place 
of assembly)? . ‘ ° ‘ : : - O l4 


£3 3 


So that the actual cost of each Yeoman to the country is 


Total pay , : 
Contingent allowance . . ‘ : . . 


£5 38 


The Yeoman provides his own horse; but he gets a free kit on 
joining his regiment, with the exception of a very few articles, and 
besides his uniform is supplied with a military saddle and bridle, 
sheepskin, valise and other heavy military horse-furniture. The 
whole outfit is supposed to be paid for from the regimental fund 
constituted by the contingent allowance. It is difficult to estimate 
the exact cost of a recruit, but on an average it would appear 
to be—uniform, 121. ; saddlery, 7/. 18s.; or a total of nearly 20/. per 
recruit. 

The uniform provided consists of the full dress and undress 
uniform of a Cavalry regiment. 

Arms are supplied by Government, viz. the Cavalry sword in a 
metal scabbard, and the Martini-Henry carbine, carried in a 
bucket behind the saddle as inthe Regular Cavalry. Ammunition is 
also supplied by Government; but the men’s pouches hold only 
fifteen rounds. 

The regiments assemble for ten days’ training annually; and 
though the amount of outpost and reconnaisance work has increased 
of late years, the training may be said to be devoted almost entirely 
to Cavalry field movements; the regiment is to resemble a Cavalry 
regiment as much as possible, and the object aimed at is perfection 
in Cavalry drill. Much time is wasted over the sword exercise, 


2 Permanent duty is composed as follows: One day’s marching in; two days’ 
troop drills; six days’ permanent duty ; one day’s marching (dismissals) ; total, ten. 
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whilst the amount of carbine practice officially required is next to 
nothing.* 

Volunteer Light Horse and Mounted Rifles are on an entirely 
different footing financially to.the Yeomanry. They serve on the 
Volunteer system of a capitation grant for efficient men, paid annu- 
ally to the regimental fund. The grant at present amounts to 37s. 
per efficient,‘ with which the Volunteer commanding officer is asked 
to meet exactly the same regimental requirements as the Yeomanry 
commanding officer is required to do with a grant of 2/. per man. 
Arms and ammunition are supplied by Government. The men 
provide their own horses, and they receive no pay. The cost of each 
man to the country is therefore 37s. 

The Light Horse appear to have been raised with the intention 
of their working on exactly the same lines as the Yeomanry; they 
were to be Yeomanry Cavalry, but on the Volunteer financial system. 
There is at present only one regiment in existence—the Fife and 
Forfar, commanded by Colonel Anstruther Thomson. The Duke of 
Manchester’s Light Horse, which had a great reputation, but which 
has long ceased to exist, was, I believe, the model upon which Colonel 
Thomson’s corps was organised. The men’s kit is very simple and 
workmanlike. Their tunics are loose and serviceable; they use 
hunting saddles and bridles; their arms are the Cavalry sword and 
Martini-Henry carbine. Part of a recruit’s kit is paid for from the 
regimental fund ; for, notwithstanding the simplicity of the uniform, 
the capitation grant is totally inadequate to meet the entire expense. 
Their commanding officer, fully recognising the importance of good 
shots, has, I understand, contrived to obtain rather more than the forty 
rounds of Government ammunition which is issued to the Yeomanry. 

As in the case of Light Horse, there is only one corps of Mounted 
Riflemen—viz. the Border Mounted Rifles. To its organisation and 
equipment I would venture to call particular attention. Owing to some 
confusion as to the nature of such corps at the time they were origi- 
nated, it possesses, according to the Volunteer regulations, an Infantry 
establishment, but as a matter of fact is organised as a squadron, and 
is under the Inspector of Auxiliary Cavalry for the Northern District. 
The first corps of this description was raised in Hampshire by Colonel 
Bower. His men carried the rifle (then the Snider) ; they were distin- 
guished for the workmanlike simplicity of their uniforms, and for the 
ease with which they worked across-country, and they relied for drill 
instruction chiefly upon a very practical and simple drill-book drawn 
up by their commanding officer. The Hampshire regiment is unfor- 
tunately no longer in the Army List, but to Colonel Bower the credit 
of the original idea of raising Volunteer Mounted Riflemen must be 
conceded. The Border Mounted Rifles followed his example. Their 


* The amount of Government ammunition supplied is forty rounds ball, twenty- 
five rounds blank. * Capitation grant 35s., and 2s. for each great-coat. 
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uniform consists of helmet, tunic, and pantaloons of the same grey 
as the county Infantry battalion, and ‘butcher’ boots. The great- 
coat is rolled and attached to the pommel of the saddle. Hunting 
saddles and bridles are used, and a headstall and white picket-rope. 
The pouches are of brown leather, and hold seventy rounds of ball 
ammunition ; and the ordinary Cavalry sword, in a leathern scabbard, 
is worn in a ‘Sam Brown Belt’ in the short slings used by the 
Indian Irregular Cavalry. The Martini-Henry rifle (not the carbine) 
is carried in the ‘ Namaqua bucket’ in front of the saddle, the barrel 
of the rifle passing across the man’s thigh and under his right arm, 
pointing to the rear. The ammunition issued by Government is 
ninety rounds ball and sixty blank per efficient man, and every man 
is required to pass through the Infantry class-firing. 

The men themselves find their complete kit. The corps being a 
small one, the capitation grant, which is its only source of income, 
is also small in proportion, and it has been impussible to attempt to 
contribute towards the men’s outfit. Most of the saddlery which a 
recruit brings with him is in his daily civilian use, and cannot, there- 
fore, be looked upon asan extra expense entailed upon him by the corps. 
The cost of uniform and extra saddlery which he is obliged to obtain 
amount to 12/. On the other hand, the grant has always been suffi- 
cient to pay not only for the ordinary rents for armoury and head- 
quarters, but also for any expense entailed by a corps order, such 
as the movement of the whole corps by rail, which has occurred more 
than once, and for alterations in equipment, which have occasionally 
been heavy; the men have been asked for no subscription to the 
regimental fund as in some regiments, and the corps is not in debt. 

It assembles annually for ten days’ training, and with the ex- 
ception of the necessary amount of parade and field movements to 
get men and horses handy, the training is almost entirely devoted 
to dismounted service, practice in mounting and dismounting, link- 
ing horses, the management of led horses under fire, reconnoitring, 
and flag-signalling; and besides the work done during the days 
the corps is together, much time is occupied throughout the year in 
class-firing, flag-signalling, and reconnaissance. 

Such are the chief characteristics of the different branches of the 
Auxiliary Cavalry. 

The following points at once attract attention :— 

The comparative expense to the country of a Yeoman and a 
Mounted Volunteer (the former costing 5/. 3s. and the latter 1/. 17s.), 
and their comparative expense in uniform and equipment (the for- 
mer costing about 20/. and the latter about 121.) ; whilst there will be 
little doubt amongst practical soldiers that the equipment and train- 
ing of Mounted Riflemen is far better adapted than that of the 
Yeomanry to the work which would be expected of Auxiliary 
Cavalry on service. 
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Such being the case, it would at first sight appear that the country 
is making a huge mistakein keeping up a very expensive force, when 
it can procure a far better article for less money. The success of the 
Volunteer Infantry has encouraged an idea that the Volunteer financial 
system might be adapted to our Auxiliary Cavalry—an opinion which 
{ believe to be an entirely mistaken one, which a better knowledge of 
the composition of the Yeomanry regiments would dispel. Any at- 
tempt to introduce the capitation-grant system on its present scale to 
Yeomanry Cavalry regiments would, I have no doubt, result in failure. 

There have been many regiments of Volunteer Cavalry, and they 
have gone to the wall one after the other. The fact that two corps 
still exist is due to exceptional circumstances. Colonel Thomson of 
the Fife Light Horse is a born leader of men, who could raise a corps 
without a grant; whilst the official mind can hardly be expected 
to understand what lifeblood the Border Mounted Rifles have de- 
rived from border songs and border stories of many moss-trooping 
raids of Border Horse that have gone before them. 

Excellent as the system of Volunteer soldiering is, there must be 
a limit to the expense and risk which men can be expected voiun- 
tarily to incur. It is, I believe, the absence of some small daily 
payment to the Volunteer Cavalry, which would have enabled the 
men partially to meet the heavy expenses necessarily entailed upon 
them by ten days in quarters, that has been the chief reason for the 
collapse of so many corps. 

It is impossible to judge of the suitability of the Volunteer 
system to Auxiliary Cavalry by the results of its working with the 
Volunteer Infantry. The requirements and the composition of the 
two forces are entirely different. Cavalry equipment in uniform 
alone is necessarily more expensive than an Infantry kit, and to it 
has to be added saddlery. The Mounted Volunteer, also, does not 
only give his own services but those of his horse, which he has to 
feed as well as himself, the expense of his own living and his stable 
account while he is in quarters during the corps-training making a 
heavy drain on his pocket, for he receives absolutely nothing 
towards the keep of himself or his horse while he is out. He also 
runs considerable risk of damage to his horse in the ranks, for 
which he is guaranteed no recompense. Such expenses the Volunteer 
Infantry have not to meet, whilst in the case of the Yeomanry they 
are very considerably lessened by the 7s. a day pay. 

The supposition that if the Yeomanry ceased to exist a Volunteer 
Cavalry on the Volunteer system would spring up in its place is 
entirely erroneous. Men could not be recruited in large numbers, on 
a system so expensive to themselves, from amongst the agricultural 
population, on whom the present hard times have told so heavily. 

A keen soldier here and there might succeed in raising a small 
corps in the country districts; and the large towns might possibly 
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contribute some squadrons ; but the Yeoman class would no longer 
be enrolled, and the Auxiliary Army would lose not only a mass of 
fine material, but an invaluable amount of local knowledge—for the 
power so useful to a soldier, of quickly comprehending the lay of a 
country and of finding a way about it, is the gift of a country life 
and field sports, and would not be found amongst the men from the 
towns. 

It is therefore necessary to bear in mind, while comparing the 
expense to the country of Yeomanry and Mounted Volunteers, that 
the latter have failed, in all but a few exceptional cases, apparently 
owing to the necessary expense connected with all mounted corps, 
which the Volunteer capitation grant is quite incapable of meeting. 

The suggestion which is occasionally advanced, that much of the 
expense to which I have alluded might be avoided by Volunteer 
Cavalry if instead of their ten days’ training they adopted the Infantry 
system of drilling on named days at headquarters, appears to me 
misleading. 

Volunteer Infantry are drawn very largely from the population of 
the towns. The men live near each other, can be easily assembled, and 
can be easily looked up by their own officers. In mounted regi- 
ments, on the other hand, the men are scattered at great distances over 
the country. I have in my own corps men from Edinburgh, Berwick, 
and Langholm ; and it would be unreasonable to expect them to 
make the journey with their horses to and from headquarters 
frequently. There is also the impossibility with men living at great 
distances apart of insuring the presence of all frequently on given 
days. Days for drill so arranged naturally extend the drill require- 
ments of a corps over a greater space of time than if they follow 
each other consecutively, and are therefore more likely to interfere 
with business or holiday arrangements. Periodical drills were at one 
time tried with the Border Mounted Rifles, and the inconvenience 
to every one connected with the corps was apparent. Moreover, with 
mounted corps, and particularly with those in which much rifleman 
work is practised, it is necessary, to insure anything like efficiency, 
that the same sections of men and horses should habitually work 
together ; whereas with periodical drills this could never be counted 
upon. I am, of course, speaking of corps composed of the purely 
Yeomanry class, where the men live at considerable distances from 
each other. 

No doubt there is a certain amount of risk of the ten days’ train- 
ing being looked upon by the men as a mere outing, and men of 
expensive tastes are apt to give a fast tone to regiments, which may 
occasionally prevent poorer and better ones from joining, and may 
introduce an unsoldierlike element which the regiment would do 
much better without. Nevertheless, with proper care on the part of 
the commanding officer, the assembly of his corps, though only for 
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ten days, must be beneficial to its efficiency; and expensive as it 
invariably is to officers and men, it is certainly the only way of 
insuring a regular attendance at drills of regiments composed of 
the Yeomanry class. . 

But necessary as the assembly in quarters is, much work might 
be done with Auxiliary Cavalry all the year round independently of 
the ten days’ training. Regiments assemble, are inspected, and dis- 
missed, and then all military duties are forgotten till the training of 
the following year. Without any attempt to assemble a regiment, 
much might always be done throughout the winter by small parties 
in reconnaissance work and flag-signalling. With Mounted Riflemen, — 
class-firing alone gives a good deal of work throughout the year; 
and it is impossible to help drawing an invidious distinction between 
the amount of work done by officers and men of a crack Volunteer 
battalion and those of a Yeomanry regiment. 

The expenses to which I have so far alluded refer chiefly to 
those necessarily incurred by the men of the Volunteer Cavalry 
owing to the nature of their drill system, and which might be 
sufficiently met by a daily payment, as in the case of the Yeomanry. 

There are also, however, the expenses connected with purchase 
of uniform and equipment, which in the case of Mounted Volunteers 
are defrayed in great part by the men, whilst the Yeoman receives 
his kit free. 

The Volunteer not receiving any pay, it may be taken for 
granted that the capitation grant of 37s, and the Yeomanry contin- 
gent allowance of 2/. are each devoted to much the same objects—to 
equipment, rent of armouries, headquarters, and ranges. But the 
Volunteer recruit does not expect a free kit, and his commanding 
officer is only asked to contribute towards it according to the capa- 
bilities of the regimental fund as constituted by the capitation 
grant ; the simplicity of uniform, no doubt, facilitating such contri- 
butions from the fund. 

In a Yeomanry regiment, a recruit receives all equipment free 
of cost to himself, while ordinary wear and tear is also made good to 
the men. The contingent allowance cannot be expected to meet 
the expense of such magnificent outfits; but the bill has to be paid, 
and on an average has been found to vary from 15s. to 30s. per man 
beyond the 2/. per man contingent allowance. And where does the 
money come from? Either out of the pocket of the unfortunate 
commanding officer or from private subscription. Either the 2 
contingent allowance is too small, or the expense of outfits is un- 
necessarily large. That the latter is the case must be the opinion 
of any one who studies the necessary expenses of an Auxiliary 
Cavalry soldier. It is a positive abuse that such expense should 
have been so long permitted to be incurred. Indeed, if it contri- 
buted in any way to the efficiency of the regiments on whom it is 
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expended, we could admire the patriotism of the commanding officers 
who so handsomely open their pockets ; but when the unserviceable, 
and in many cases ridiculous, costumes upon which the money is 
spent are proverbially the first characteristic of the Yeoman’ to 
provoke censure, we may wish the money had not been so easily 
forthcoming. 

Iam not prepared to say that the Yeomanry grant of 2/. per 
man is capable of furnishing a complete equipment to every recruit 
on joining his regiment ; but it is probably large enough to contribute 
quite sufficiently towards the outfit of a Cavalry who ought to give a 
good deal voluntarily.’ 

The Volunteer spirit should be encouraged to permeate the Yeo- 
manry force, and the country, recognising that the service which each 
man renders costs him more than that given by his Volunteer Infantry 
comrade, should in proportion deal more liberally with him, as by 
some payment for service and by a grant of certain allowances. But 
the Yeoman need not be taught to expect too much. At present he 
is over-equipped. A soldier of the regular army receives all his 
worldly property when he joins his regiment. His horse, uniform, 
and saddlery are given him, and his kit is intended to enable him to 
take the field in any part of the world. He has no clothes but his 
uniform. The Yeoman would be required to do his campaigning 
in his own country. He has a civilian wardrobe of his own, and 
possesses many little necessaries which would soon make their ap- 
pearance on service. He would surely not turn out in his full-dress 
uniform, and he would certainly find a stable-jacket an extremely 
uncomfortable dress to rough it in. As a matter of fact, we should 
see uniforms quickly disappearing till the march past after the 
repulse of the invaders. 

Colonel Oakes, C.B., Inspecting Officer of Auxiliary Cavalry, was in 
1876 examined before a committee appointed by the Secretary of 
State for War to inquire into the condition of the Yeomanry, and in 
support of what I have said as to over-equipment I refer to his 
opinion. After advocating the use of hunting-saddles, and stating 
that the men’s equipment should be as light as possible, and that 


1 It may seem that if it is impossible to contribute to the expenses of equipment 
on the Volunteer capitation grant, the contingent allowance, which does not largely 
exceed it, must also prove inadequate. The fact is that probably the rise in the 
Volunteer grant from 30s. to 37s. will enable Mounted Volunteer corps to assist re- 
cruits considerably in outfit ; but it must also be borne in mind that most Yeomanry 
corps largely exceed in numbers the two existing Mounted Volunteer corps, and 
that their revenue is consequently much larger, whereas the expenses of rents and 
regimental expenses do not appreciably increase with the strength of the corps. 
Therefore the revenue available for equipment is largely increased by the strength of 
the regiment. Some of the Yeomanry regiments are several hundred strong, thereby 
drawing a large income, and, as regards equipment, only having their annual supply 
of recruits to deal with, which (as they have not short service) must be small. 
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there is no necessity for valises, he goes on to say, in answer toa 
question, the Yeoman 


might have wallets, but be wants very little change ; he only wants another shirt, 
another pair of socks, and a change of boots—that is all he would require; and if 
he was out for twenty days he would want a waterproof cape; but when they 
were called out for service in certain parts of the country where there were no 
plains where they could encamp, the portions of the country occupied would have 
farmhouses and sheds where they could get under cover. I do not think it is 
necessary that they should be equipped in the way suggested, as when you take 
cavalry out into a foreign country, or as if you encamped them constantly on 
Salisbury Plain. The portion of the country that the army would occupy would 
probably be on the outskirts of villages and towns. . . . I think it would be better - 
to do away with the expense and make the equipment as light as possible. 


Colonel Oakes then goes on to advocate a working-dress for the 
Yeomanry. 

I have so far endeavoured to show that the Yeomanry terms of en- 
listment are the most suitable for the class of men from whom the 
force is recruited, and whose services it is most essential to retain; 
that the Volunteer capitation grant system is not calculated to 
meet the necessary expenses of an Auxiliary Cavalry; and that the 
Yeomanry grant for equipment and daily pay is probably sufficient 
to meet the reasonable requirements of what is really a Mounted 
Volunteer force, if that force would be content to adopt an inex- 
pensive working-dress in which it could take the field in comfort. 

But besides the question of expense and equipment, there is the 
all-important one of arms and organisation. There is scarcely a differ- 
ence of opinion amongst soldiers, and I believe amongst Yeomanry 
officers too, who have thought over the calling of their service, that a 
ten days’ imitation of a Cavalry regiment is a farce. Granted that 
the efficiency attained is wonderful, and that Yeomanry adjutants and 
the officers who have passed the School for Auxiliary Cavalry at Alder- 
shot may well be proud of the results they can produce in the short 
period at their disposal; yet when they think of the perfection re- 
quired of Cavalry, and realise the odds against their regiments ever 
being required toact as such ina purely Cavalry sense—above all, in 
this thickly enclosed country of ours—they must think their labour 
thrown away indeed. Still they are told to trust to their sabres, 

I will again refer to Colonel Oakes’s evidence. He says :— 


I think they [7.e. the Yeomanry] can be made essentially useful for such duties 
as detached duties, and acting as small bodies as individuals over a wide extent of 
country in reconnoitring, patrolling, scouting, from having a thorough knowledge 
of the country to guide the troops. ... With regard to manceuvring with a regiment 
in brigade, for instance, I do not think they would ever be made efficient enough. 

Question.—Referring again to the instruction in the use of arms, should you 
attach the most importance to rifle practice or sword exercise ? 

Answer,—Rifle practice. 


These were the opinions of a thoroughly practical soldier in 1876 ; 
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and in 1883 we find Colonel Edwards of the 2nd West York 
Yeomanry, in a lecture at the United Service Institution, speaking in 
exactly the same sense, advocating the adoption of a working-dress, 
and the rifle as the first arm rather than the sword. 

We could hardly refer to two better opinions than that of Colonel 
Oakes in 1876, and of a Yeomanry commanding officer in 1883 dis- — 
tinguished for his knowledge of every detail of his profession. But 
as yet uniform, arms, drills, and equipment remain unchanged. 

It is as Mounted Riflemen, such as I have endeavoured to de- 
scribe, that Yeomanry should excel. 

Success with the rifle seems characteristic of our cool English 
temperament ; and give the Yeoman an equally good weapon and he 
should hold his own against any of his Infantry comrades. 

Oddly enough, it is often urged by those who advocate the use of 
a firearm for the Yeoman rather than the sword, that he should be 
armed with the Martini-Henry carbine, that it is an excellent weapon, 
and is better adapted for a mounted man than a long rifle. There 
could not be a greater mistake. Granted that the carbine is good 
as an arm of precision, the long rifle is better; and if the love of 
rifle-shooting is to be fostered, the men must feel that as regards 
arms they are equally matched against all comers. 

If a Yeoman could win the Queen’s Prize at Wimbledon, we should 
find plenty of enthusiasm for the rifle throughout the force ; but give 
him a weapon with which he cannot possibly hold his own at long 
distances in a county match, and you will nip his ambition in the bud. 

The success of Mounted Infantry in our late wars has no doubt 
increased the criticism of the Yeomanry and has encouraged a mis- 
taken idea that a Mounted Infantry organisation can be adapted 
with advantage to any mounted corps; it has even given rise to doubt 
as to the future métier of our Regular Cavalry—is the sword or the 
rifle to have precedence in the future ?—and in all discussions which 
have taken place of late a confusion of ideas has prevailed on the 
subject, and Cavalry, Mounted Infantry, Mounted Riflemen, and the old 
Dragoon have been helplessly jumbled together. With a small force 
of regular Cavalry such as we possess, it would, in my humble opinion, 
be a thousand pities to attempt to alter their character as pure 
Cavalry. Cavalry should be Cavalry, and should not aim at anything 
else; if they do they will become an inferior article ; and good 
Mounted Infantry will never be created from anything but good 
Infantry. I look upon Mounted Riflemen as a cross between the two— 
as an organisation which neither the Cavalry nor Infantry of the 
regular army need attempt to adopt, but one peculiarly suited to 
the irregular horsemen of a rifle-shooting nation, to men who 
naturally spend much of their time on horseback, but who cannot be 
kept together for a sufficiently long time to produce good Cavalry. 

Mounted Riflemen are not Mounted Infantry. Mounted Infantry 
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are simply Infantry soldiers who, for the sake of rapid movement, are 
enabled to utilise the most suitable transport on the theatre of war, 
whether it be horses, camels, or carts. There may bea certain amount 
of risk of the loss of Infantry efficiency in the raising of such corps 
permanently from Infantry battalions in time of peace ; though with 
regular Infantry in the hands of a Mounted Infantry officer who knows 
so well from service in the field what Mounted Infantry should be, we 
may expect from the force just organised at Aldershot something 
which ought to be invincible. But with a Volunteer force it is dif- 
ferent. The risk of Mounted Infantry raised from Volunteer batta- 
lions inclining towards an attempt to become Cavalry is more 
considerable than Volunteer officers probably imagine. For my own 
part, I am not at all sure that in an emergency I would not rather 
trust to Mounted Infantry raised hastily from Volunteer battalions 
than to Mounted Infantry systematically organised from the same 
battalions in time of peace. Directly a man is placed on a horse he 
considers his social standing raised as well as himself; he thinks he 
has gone in for a higher line of life, and is inclined to ignore the 
pedestrianism of his former days. With good discipline, and officers 
who are on the look-out for this ambitious tendency, and know how 
to guard against it, there is little risk; but with officers who do not 
the risk is naturally increased. However, the matter as regards the 
Volunteers is an open question, and their eagerness to establish 
Mounted Infantry is only another of the many examples of their 
anxiety to keep pace with all military organisation. Of this, how- 
ever, I am certain, that to create what might be properly called 
Mounted Infantry from the Yeomanry or Mounted Volunteers would 
be absolutely impossible. 

At one time I wished to convert my own corps (the Border 
Mounted Rifles) into a purely Mounted Infantry corps. I con- 
sidered the possibility of discarding the sword, I borrowed bayonets 
from the War Office to take its place; but I soon discovered that, 
to succeed, the men must, in the first place, be Infantry, and be told 
so, and be taught to act as such; and it was evidently hopeless 
with men to whom to be on horseback was a second nature. There 
is a certain amount of prestige connected with the wearing of the 
sword with which it is unadvisable to meddle. At any rate, the 
Yeoman would not welcome the bayonet of the foot-soldier in its 
place. But though it appeared impossible to organise what would, 
strictly speaking, pass as Mounted Infantry, it seemed to me absurd 
to aspire to be Cavalry. Yet to make good rifle-shots of the men, to 
make them look upon the rifle as their first weapon, and not the 
sword, was feasible, and the result has been that they have twice 
won the Lord Lindsay Prize at Wimbledon, and have sent men to 
compete in the Queen’s Prize against the best shots that England 
ean produce. I knew that the corps I commanded was a very small 
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one, but I recollected that the Mounted Infantry in Egypt in 1882 
were only forty-one strong at Magfar on the 24th of August, and 
forty-two strong at Kassassin on the 28th, and those who were there 
will not deny the work that can be done by a few picked shots. I 
mention the Border Mounted Rifles as an example of a corps composed 
entirely of a Yeomanry class of men, in answer to those who seem to 
think that the rifle is not adapted to the Yeomanry. When I 
first adopted the Martini-Henry rifle in my corps, every conceivable 
objection was thrown in my way. I was told that it was entirely 
unsuited for mounted men, and could not be carried. 

I have no doubt that any Yeomanry officer introducing the long 
rifle into his regiment in the place of the carbine would meet with 
similar objections in proportion to the number of Cavalry sergeant- 
instructors and old Cavalry officers that he had to deal with. But I 
insisted on it ; and I can now say that I have seen the Martini-Henry 
rifle carried in the Namaqua bucket by Mounted Yeomen over every 
description of country without the slightest difficulty to man or 
horse. To be good rifle-shots, and to know every road and hill track 
from the Berwick coast to the Solway, and how to report on them, 
has been the object of the corps’ training; while, notwithstanding 
our simplicity of dress, we are not prepared to yield in smartness on 
parade to any Yeomanry regiment under the sun. 

No doubt any change in Yeomanry organisation which might 
appear to do away with its Cavalry characteristics would meet with 
much opposition from the force itself. It has been in existence a 
considerable time ; it was raised under an Act of George the Third, 
and there is a certain amount of tradition connected with it. But 
far more glorious traditions than any the Yeomanry possess have 
been sacrificed for the good of the service. It is full of retired 
Cavalry officers ; its adjutants and its sergeant-instructors come from 
the Cavalry ; and it is hardly to be expected that they would receive 
the long Martini-Henry rifle with open arms, or relegate their swords 
to the background without a murmur. Nevertheless, the first Yeo- 
manry colonel who takes the bull by the horns, who asks sanction 
for a working-dress, who does away with the old Cavalry sling belts 
and attaches his swords to the saddle, who applies to return his 
carbines into store and asks for Martini-Henry rifles in their place, 
will do good service to his country. 

Any suggestion of Yeomanry reform is always met with the 
remark, ‘ You must remember the Yeoman would never like to alter 
his uniform.’ May we not hope that he would be ready to sacrifice 
a certain amount of his magnificence for the sake of his efficiency ? 


MELGUND 


(Major commanding Border Mounted 
Rifle Volunteers). 





MR. MAX MULLER’S ‘SCIENCE OF 
THOUGHT: 


It is with some misgivings that I venture to make a few observations 
on Mr. Max Miiller’s last and most important work. The number of 
those who are entitled to discuss seriously the results of the labour 
of a lifetime devoted to studies of the most arduous and special kind 
must be very small, and it certainly does not include me. His work, 
however, though founded on the author’s study of language, goes far 
beyond mere philology and connects it with so many subjects of 
the most general interest that I wish to make some observations 
upon it, especially because it appears to have attracted less general 
attention than its extraordinary interest seems to call for. 

Mr. Max Miiller considers that he has opened and followed up to 
a great extent a track which will ultimately lead to the solution of all 
the fundamental philosophical problems which have been considered 
insoluble for thousands of years and have led many people to regard 
metaphysics as a disease of the mind. 

Such an assertion in the mouth of an unknown man would hardly 
deserve attention, but when a man who, after most successful studies 
lasting over nearly half a century, tells us that, by following a road 
on which he has travelled for a considerable distance, ‘ philosophy 
would have and could have no longer any secrets, it would cease to 
exist,’ ' it appears, to say the very least, worth while to try to under- 
stand the grounds of his opinion. 

I will try to give a sketch of his principal positions and of the 
grounds on which they rest, and will make a few remarks which they 
suggest. My attempt to do so is justified by a passage in the work 
itself. 

It is no easy task (he observes) to attempt to give in a few words a true abstract 
of Kant’s philosophy ; yet if we wish to gain a clear view of the . . . movement of 
human thought we must be satisfied with short abstracts. . . . Whole pages, nay, 


whole volumes, must here be represented by one or two lines, and all that is 
essential is that we should not lose sight of the salient points in each system.” 


' The Science of Thought, by F, Max Miiller. Longmans, 188 7. 
2 P. 615. 
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The Science of Thought fills 618 pages, and though the whole 
of it is logically connected together, I think that the force and inter- 
est of the argument may possibly be increased by compression, as it 
requires somewhat careful reading to follow the author through the 
mass of proofs and illustrations which he has accumulated, and the 
collateral though related subjects into which from time to time he 
diverges. 

The best means of summarising his work will be to collect into 
one view what I conceive to be his main propositions so as to show 
their logical connections, and then to examine each of them succes- 
sively with its proofs. These propositions seem to me to be as 
follows :— ‘ 

1. Thought is an operation which proceeds in every reasonable 
man. Thought, cogito, means co-agito, a word which is nearly equi- 
valent to a Sanscrit term which Mr. Max Miiller says means ‘ working- 
within.’ Also ‘a thing,’ the most general term in language, means 
‘a think.’ The subject by which this operation is conducted or in 
which it proceeds Mr. Max Miiller calls ‘the Ego as personating the 
Self’—an obscure phrase which he does not explain, but which seems 
not to mean more than the word‘man.’ The operation he calls 
Mind, including under that word sensation, perception, conception, 
and naming, as well as various modes of combining and separating 
the results of those processes.’ 

2. Thought is identical with language, the only difference 
between them being that language is, and that thought is not until 
it is uttered as language, made audible or visible by means of external 
signs. Hence the history and science of thought are identical with 
the history and science of language. 

3. There are four stages in the formation of language which may 
be separately named and thought of, but which are no more separable 
in fact than a substance and its qualities. These are sensation, per- 
ception, conception, and naming. An act of imagination is necessary 
to convert mere sensation into perception ; and an act of generalisa- 
tion to convert perceptions of the same sort into conceptions. The 
representation of the conception by a sound is naming, and names 
are language. This represents what may be called the anatomy of 
language. 

4. Though sensation is an essential part of thought without which 
it cannot exist, yet sensation alone cannot account for all our 


3 See especially p. 64 and following. 

* I call them conceptions, and not, as Mr. Max Miiller does, concepts, because 
the word ‘ concept’ jars, on my ear as a technical metaphysical expression. Such a 
phrase as ‘I have no conception what he means’ is perfectly natural. ‘Conceit’ 
would be less objectionable in sound than concept, but would not be understood ; no 
one is likely to confound conception, the act or process, with conception, the result. 
Mr. Max Miiller himself uses ‘sensation’ to express both the process and the result. 
He does not talk of pleasure or pain as ‘sensates.’ 
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thoughts. The proper way of accounting for the whole arrangement 
of our thoughts is by Kant’s theories as to space, time, and the cate- 
gories. His philosophy arrives from a different point of view at the 
same results as Mr. Max Méller. 

5. Language is the specific difference which distinguishes men 
from animals, and disproves the theory that men were developed 
out of animals. This is not inconsistent with the theory of evolution 
rightly understood, though to some extent it is inconsistent with 
Darwin. 

6. The history of language shows that the languages spoken by 
the most important nations of modern Europe may all be derived 
from about 800 roots, expressing 121 conceptions which are turned 
into cognate words by the application of prefixes, suffixes, affixes, 
&e.—the parts of speech devised by grammarians and referable to 
and confirmed by the categories established by Kant and other 
philosophers. 

7. Language is subject to the diseases of mythology and 
metaphor, the only cure for which is definition. By this means it 
is capable of such improvements as would reduce all human know- 
ledge to the clearest and simplest form possible in the nature of the 
case. 

These are the principal matters comprised in Mr. Max Miiller’s 
great work. I will try to develop them somewhat more fully and 
make a few observations upon each, though it is obvious that in a 
matter of such magnitude hardly any one is entitled to speak with 
authority. 

1. The first of the propositions which I have stated is rather 
assumed than proved by Mr. Max Miiller, and indeed it stands in no 
need of proof, for it is little more than a definition of the word 
‘mind,’ and a description of the process of thinking. 

The view that sensation is a part of the process, and indeed the 
foundation on which the whole edifice of thought is built, may to 
some persons appear paradoxical. It appears to me to be the 
fundamental truth of all rational speculation on these subjects, and 
indeed to mark the point of union between Mr. Miiller and the 
most popular and influential school of philosophy of the day, that 
of John Mill and his disciples and adherents. Nothing is more cha- 
racteristic of Mr. Miiller than the way in which he holds fast by 
sensation and refuses to proceed a single step without its support, 
although the theory that in sensation itself there isa mental element 
is equally characteristic of him. He invariably insists that the 
mind is not a mere looking-glass, that in thought it is not a mere 
passive recipient of impressions from without. I do not believe 
that any one ever did hold these views. The metaphor about the 
looking-glass could be used by reasonable persons only as a vivid 
way of denying what Mr. Max Miiller denies himself, the possibility 
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of thought without sensation. Indeed, I may go a step further— 
I do not believe that any one who has ever watched children or 
noticed a picture or a tune can possibly doubt that we learn to see 
and to hear as we learn to speak and to walk. The conception of 
mind as a process in which sensation, perception, conception, and 
naming take place will in these days be denied by few to be correct, 
and most people will be ready to agree that the processes described 
are simultaneous and inseparable. A name is, no doubt, in some 
cases consciously imposed, such as the words ‘ ohm’ &c., used in refer- 
ence to electricity, but when this is done the thing named is always 
previously known by some more elaborate and less convenient name. 
Dog is a name as well as Argus. Manuscript or book is a name as 
well as the Science of Thought. 

In restricting his list of mental operations to perception and con- 
ception Mr. Max Miiller is very moderate. His knowledge of language 
enables him to make ceaseless efforts to simplify it. Some of his 
observations on the extent to which, according to his views, condensa- 
tion might be carried in the matter of philosophical terms deserve 
gratitude which can hardly be exaggerated. 


I believe it would really be the greatest benefit to mental science if all such 
terms as impression, sensation, perception, intuition, presentation, representation, 
conception, idea, thought, cognition, as well as sense, mind, memory, intellect, 
understanding, reason, soul, spirit, could for a time be banished from our philo- 
sophical dictionaries, and not be readmitted till they had undergone a thorough 
purification. . . . I deny that there are any such things as soul, mind, memory, 
intellect, understanding, and reason, or that the conscious monon [why not man 
or men?] can be said to be endowed with them, whether in the shape of separate 
faculties or useful instruments.® 


He does not, however, object to the use of such words ‘as the 
names of certain modes of action of a self-conscious monon,’ ® or man. 

2. The second proposition affirms the identity of thought and 
language, and draws the inference that the history and science of the 
two must be identical. 

The assertion and illustration of this proposition occupy a large 
part of the book. Mr. Miiller carefully examines the views upon 
this subject of a number of philosophers. He says that, amongst the 
Germans, W. von Humboldt, Schelling, and Hegel held his view,’ but 
that of English writers no one has held it without qualification except 
Archbishop Whately. This inquiry is most interesting, but I cannot 


* p..18. 

® A good instance of an early objection taken to the existence in men of these 
numerous subsidiary beings is to be found in an extract from Richter’s Lerana, given 
in Max Miiller’s German Classics, ii. 632 ; Richter’s ‘ siebenjihrige Tochter behauptete, 
wenn die Seele im Kopfe wieder Arme und Beine und einen Kopf hiitte, so miisste in 
diesem wieder eine Seele wohnen und diese hiitte wieder einen Kopf und so immer fort.’ 
In Jeremy Taylor’s Ductor Dubitantium the will and the conscience are always con- 
ceived of as subordinate human beings with rights, duties, reasons, consciences, and 
wills of their own. 7 P. 46. 
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follow it here, neither can I enter upon the still more interesting and 
curious inquiry which he makes into the reasons which may have 
induced these writers to hesitate before admitting his views. The 
matter has given rise toa great controversy in Nature and elsewhere 
as to the truth of the assertion itself, a good deal of which I have 
read, and I will confine myself to giving the reasons which lead me 
to agree absolutely with Mr. Max Miiller’s opinion, and to pointing 
out one of the inferences which follow from the admission of its 
truth. 

In the first place it must be understood what Mr. Max Miiller 
means by language. He means by it significant sounds or other 
signs made perceptible to the senses and conveying some conception 
of a more or less general character. Language would thus include 
words spoken, words written, and significant gestures indicating any 
conception of a general character. 

He says :— 


Other signs may take the place of words. Five fingers or five lines are quite 
sufficient to convey the concept of five between people speaking different languages, 
possibly between deaf and dumb people who speak no language at all. 


On the other hand, the word language, according to this definition, 
would not apply to sounds, signs, or gestures which indicated only 
particular passive states of feeling such as a cry of rage, pain, or 
fear, a gesture of attack or defence uttered or employed either by a 
man or an animal. 

If language is thus defined, it is, I think, impossible to suggest 
any real exception to what is admitted to be the general rule that 
thought and language are identical. Such apparent exceptions as 
that the deaf and dumb can think are disposed of by the terms of 
the definition, for such persons think by means of significant signs, 
though it can never be known in what way such a sign presents 
itself to their minds.® 

Two arguments only against Mr. Max Miller—and at bottom they 
are different forms of the same argument—appear to me to have any 
considerable weight. 

These cases are, first, that animals perform many acts which might 
be the result of thought, in which case, if thought and language are 
identical, they would use language, which is admittedly not the case. 
Secondly, that in all sorts of cases in which men act rationally, they 


8 The way in which the deaf and dumb are taught to speak is as follows: The 
teacher puts the hands of the scholar one on the teacher’s and one on the scholar’s 
throat, so as to feel the movements of the muscles while the teacher speaks. The 
scholar’s attention is also directed to the motions of the teacher’s lips. The words 
must thus represent to the scholar’s mind certain motions of the lips as associated 
with other motions of the muscles of the throat. The result of this sort of treat- 
ment is most surprising. A person so trained, being told that her brothers had been 
playing quoits, said, ‘ Ko-its! is that right? What a very odd word!’ 
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act without thinking in words. A fencer, for instance, in fencing, a 
sportsman in aiming his gun, a musician in playing on an instrument. 
Almost everyone, in a word, who does an act requiring address and 
rapidity of execution acts without any external use of language, 
though he certainly thinks and acts as he would act if he did think, 

With regard to animals Mr. Max Miiller’s answer is that we are 
entirely ignorant of the minds of animals and are wholly unable to 
say that they think. All that can be said is that there is not the 
slightest reason to suppose that they use any significant sounds, 
vocal or otherwise. That they have senses like our own, often more 
acute and possibly in some cases different in kind, is proved by an 
immense amount of evidence. That something which as a mere 
cover for our ignorance we call instinct leads them to do acts which, 
if the result of reflection, would require much thought and experience 
is equally clear.? But allthis shows only our ignorance and the im- 
possibility of making any satisfactory assertions about animals and 
their thoughts or whatever in them does instead of thought. 

In short, the case of animals proves, not that it is possible to 
think without language, but that it is possible to act intelligently 
without language by means with which mankind are not acquainted. 

As for those parts of human conduct which are referred to, many 
of them may be explained by the fact that there are cases in which a 
man must not stop to think if he wishes to act properly, but must 
trust to an acquired habit, as people do in repeating what they 
have learnt by heart, or when fencing, dancing, or playing on a 
musical instrument. There are other cases in which a man thinks 
so rapidly and in so condensed a fashion that he is not aware that 
he thinks at all, but it does not follow that so far as he does think 
it is not in words. A man who is making a speech, and decides in a 
moment to avoid a particular statement or to change the topic on 
which he is dwelling, would, I think, do so because some thought, 
some unspoken word, forgotten as soon as the warning which it con- 
veyed had operated, passed through his mind, no matter how quickly 
and in how summary a way. He would read, for instance, into the 
half-uttered ‘ stop’ or ‘don’t’ a momentary expression in the face of 
a person whom he wished to persuade. 

The decisive test upon the whole subject, however, appears to 


® A wonderful instance of this is given by Mr. Max Miiller in the case of the 
emperor moth and the provision which it makes when a grub for its protection 
in passing from the condition of a chrysalis into that of a butterfly, by spinning a 
case of a very peculiar construction. How could a creature which became an orphan 
as an. egg, and which never had any friends, know that it was to be a chrysalis and 
was afterwards to become a butterfly? How could it tell what facilities a butterfly 
would require for getting out of the case spun by the grub for the chrysalis, or how 
bristles of three different degrees of stiffness and pointing in different directions 
would afford those facilities?) (pp. 13-14.) It is as ifa new-born baby was able 
to make a shroud suitable for its easy resurrection. 
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me to be the one which Mr. Max Miiller suggests: let any one try 
to think of a dog without using mentally the word dog, or some equiva- 
lent word, or to think the phrase, ‘Cogito ergo sum,’ without those 
words’in one language or other, and he must, I think, if honest, 
confess that the attempt is like trying to breathe without air, or to 
see in the dark. It is prohibiting yourself from using the only 
means by which the required thing can be done. 

A strong illustration of the truth of this view is to be found in 
one of the popular arguments against it. Thoughts, it is said, must 
in some cases be deeper than words, because no words can express 
the thoughts which are excited by particular objects. A beautiful. 
woman, a beautiful piece of music, a beautiful view, all raise, as the 
phrase is, thoughts too deep for words. To ask that the thoughts 
so raised may be indicated in some other way than by words is, no 
doubt, to ask an impossibility; but if this is so, how can any one be 
sure that he has such thoughts? A thought which cannot be 
expressed or recalled to the mind, or be in any way fixed in a 
definite shape, is not a thought at all, but only a state of feeling ; 
and though it is impossible to imagine a state of feeling which 
cannot be named, there is no state of feeling which can be ade- 
quately described. This is shown by all attempts to do so. 

A lady once described to a friend her feelings on having a strong 
double tooth pulled out, by saying that she felt as if her head was 
coming off. The friend asked what it felt like to have your head 
come off. Pain, pleasure, hope, fear, in all their innumerable 
varieties, are words with which we cannot dispense, but which 
tell us very little. How much do we learn by being told that a 
rose smells sweet, or that flowers in a bedroom are often oppressive ? 
The noblest piece of music ever written conveys no definite meaning 
whatever, nothing which can be called thought, because it is not 
sufficiently definite. It is sometimes said of a first-rate player on 
the violin that he can make it speak. The phrase indicates in its 
exaggeration the impassable limit between language or thought and 
mere sound, however expressive. Every one knows what is meant by 
the speaking of a musical instrument, but no two persons, asked 
what it said, would give the same answer. The beginning of ‘The 
heavens are telling’ is identical, or nearly identical, with that of 
‘The Lass of Richmond Hill.’ Do the notes say, ‘The heavens 
are telling the glory of God,’ or, ‘On Richmond Hill there lives a 
lass, more fair than Mayday morn’? The truth is that a thought 
which cannot be put into words is not thought at all; it is cnly an 
attempt to think. A word which does not call up a thought is not 
a word but a mere noise. 

The practical consequences of admitting this doctrine are the 
subject of the whole of Mr. Max Miiller’s book, and I believe he is 
the first person who has ever recognised them, or set them forth in 
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an intelligible form. In his examination of the views of different 
philosophers who have treated of it, and after quoting Humboldt, 
Schelling, and Hegel, he says,‘ None of them seems to have had a 
suspicion how, if these words be true, all that we call philosophy will 
have to be put on a new footing.’ !° 

I do not think that any one who carefully reads the Science of 
Thought will be able to deny this, though there are many particular 
parts of the contents of the book which are open to great question, 
and many others in which Mr. Max Miiller’s assertions can be tested 
by only an infinitesimal number of persons. 

The principal and the strongest point in his case seems to me to 
be that, whatever may be said of thought, language is, at all events, 
a definite, permanent thing, which can be studied and discussed 
according to fixed rules. A very large part of what is commonly 
called philosophy consists of statements which it is impossible to 
test, and which it is often impossible to understand at all, or at least 
without an amount of labour probably disproportionate to the advan- 
tage to be derived from it. Both of these defects arise from the 
notion that indistinct feelings in the philosopher’s own mind are 
thoughts, and that the task before him is that of devising language 
fitted to express them. The result frequently is the invention of a 
whole mass of new words and new names, or the use of old ones in 
question-begging senses which greatly puzzle both writers and readers, 
and often have no distinct meaning whatever. 

If the identity of thought and language were fully understood, 
it would have a stronger tendency than anything else to the encou- 
ragement of plainness and simplicity in speculation, especially upon 
subjects which have been under discussion for thousands of years. 

It would be still more useful in marking the limits of such dis- 
cussion. The whole tone of them would be changed, if it were generally 
understood that they are discussions about words, and that they can 
be conducted to advantage only by definitions of the fundamental 
terms contained in them. They might thus in most cases be brought 
to an end in a reasonable time. Suppose, for instance, the subject 
of discussion is free will. How much more likely it is that it will 
be brought to some conclusion if the meaning of the two monosylla- 
bles ‘ free’ and ‘ will’ be considered as the meaning of any other word 
would be than if the disputants assume without any such examina- 
tion that they know what they respectively admit and deny, and 
appeal on the one side to their own consciousness by assertions which 
no one can test, or to arguments about statistics and other matters 
the relevancy of which is continually denied, and is impossible to be 
proved on the other. 

Suppose, again, that the history of all important words were to be 
made known ; and that the degree to which they originally were, or 

a0 Pp. 45. 
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in the course of time came to be, metaphors were fully understood, 
what a flood of light would this throw upon all sorts of controversies ! 
Fifty or perhaps even forty years ago Coleridge was a great name 
in English speculation. In all Carlyle’s writings there is no more 
striking description than that which depicts him as sitting in the 
character of a giver of oracles at Highgate, entreating mankind to 
prepare themselves for his work on the Logos (which never was written) 
by grasping the fundamental and all-important distinction between 
the Reason and the Understanding, which, says Carlyle, you could 
never understand. How much trouble it would have saved to him 
and to others to learn that Reason and Understanding are only 
two metaphors which describe mental operations respectively as 
‘counting,’ and resisting or standing up against external facts 
until you can conceive their relations and connections. So that the 
distinction is as important as one by which I was puzzled as a boy, 
the distinction namely between the Tully who was so much admired 
in the last century and the Cicero to whom my admiration was 
directed on similar grounds in the present. 

This, however, is a matter to which I shall return in a later part 
of this article. R 

3. Mr. Max Miiller’s third proposition is that which gives what I 
have called the anatomy of thought and language. 

There are, he says, four stages in it: sensation, perception, con- 
ception, naming. Practically they are inseparable and simultaneous. 
But they can be conceived of and named separately. I have already 
made one or two observations on this subject, in considering what 
I have remembered as his first proposition. I may add to what I 
have already said, that the proposition to be correct must be confined 
to human beings. Mr. Max Miiller would, I think, admit himself 
and even insist that animals possess both sensation and perception, 
which, as he says, imply some power of generalisation. The evidence 
to each man that animals feel and perceive is, if we except the evi- 
dence given by language, precisely the same as the evidence that 
other men besides himself feel and perceive. That perception is not 
distinguishable except in name and theoretically from conception 
seems equally plain. In perceiving a tree or any other natural 
object, we combine into one an immense number of things which 
might be separately named and thought of, and what is this but 
an early stage of conception? The same thing might be said 
of the perception of a leaf or a grain of dust. It thus seems im- 
possible to separate, and therefore not expedient to distinguish, 
the two processes. The power of naming seems to be the point at 
which a plain recognisable difference between men and animals 
comes in. For this reason I should prefer for Mr. Max Miiller’s 
percept and concept to use the word ‘idea.’ It is noticeable 
that he has very little occasion to speak of percepts in the course of 
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his book. Indeed, there is nothing to say of percepts, as he calls 
them, except that they mark an ideal step in the history of a name. 

4, What I have stated as the fourth proposition, namely, that the 
formation of conceptions is due not merely to our senses but to certain 
conditions stated by Kant as those under which we think, appears 
hardly necessary to the main course of his argument, though it is 
necessary to what he says of Darwin, and though it is easy to under- 
stand the satisfaction which Mr. Max Miiller feels in connecting him- 
self so emphatically with Kant and his views. To expect him to 
abstain from doing so would be to show ignorance of the almost in- 
vincible attractions which the discussions lying at the basis of all 
philosophy exercise over all who have ever taken part in them, and are 
specially likely to exercise over one who celebrated Kant’s centenary 
by publishing an English translation of Kant’s greatest work in a 
form as little difficult to be understood as the nature of the case 
allows. 

The impression left on my mind by a careful study of Mr. Max 
Miiller’s book is that, if he is right in his account of the part of Kant’s 
philosophy with which he has to do, it makes no difference at all to 
the Science of Thought whether it is true or false, for the essence 
of it is only this, that without sensation thought is impossible, but 
that as soon as we use our senses we arrange our thoughts with re- 
ference to time and space and also with reference to certain lists or 
categories under one or more of which all our thoughts about our 
sensations may be arranged, and that neither time nor space nor any 
of these categories or lists can be referred to experience, because 
without them no experience would be possible. 

That this is true as a general description of human thought and 
sensation no one disputes or ever did or could dispute, though of 
course the lists or categories may be differently named and num- 
bered. Kant recognises twelve, Aristotle ten, Mill four, and Schopen- 
hauer only one, but did any sane human being doubt that in all our 
thinkings time and place are always to be found more or less dis- 
tinctly, or that our thoughts, if they are not to be chaotic, must be 
capable of some classification ; that, for instance, it is one thing to 
think of the quantity of water in the sea (7écov) and another to think 
of its quality as salt or fresh, green, blue, or transparent (zrofov) ? 

I cannot believe that any sane person ever disputed this state- 
ment or any part of it, except the assertion that as time and space 
and the categories are formative of experience they cannot be 
derived from it. The answer to the question whether this is so 
or not depends upon the meaning of the word experience. 
Mr. Max Miiller, like some other writers, sometimes writes as if he 
thought that a fact learnt by experience must be learnt by degrees. 
He argues, for instance, that as soon as we understand what is meant 
by the assertion that two straight lines cannot inclose a space we 
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assent to it at once and are not strengthened in our assent by any 
amount of specific evidence as to particular straight lines. It seems 
to me as reasonable to say that we do not learn by experience that a 
particular piece of paper is blue or red because after once looking at 
it carefully we are as sure of the fact-as if we had it always under 
our eyes. He also leaves unnoticed facts from which many people 
infer that our conceptions of both space and time are acquired 
gradually. I think anyone accustomed to the proceedings of chil- 
dren will agree with me in saying that for a considerable time their 
movements show a complete unconsciousness of the nature of space. 
The young man born blind who was couched by Cheselden in the 
last century learned to see by very slow degrees. He said that ‘all 
objects seemed to touch his eyes, as what he felt did his skin.’ More- 
over, ‘he knew not the shape of anything, nor any one thing from 
another, however different in shape or magnitude.”' Many of a 
young child’s proceedings give a similar impression. Itis by moving 
about in different directions that it learns what space means. 

To say that space is formative of or essential to these experiences 
appears to me to be true only in the sense in which every object is 
formative of and essential to our experience of it. Unless the parti- 
cular piece of paper on which I am writing at this moment were 
before my eyes, I should have no experience at all of it, and it is 
essential to and formative of such experience asI have. Our experi- 
ence of space is derived from seeing its contents, and noticing their 
positions in it and their distance from ourselves and each other, of 
which we are warned by slight differences of colour, the meaning of 
which it takes much experience and reflection to learn. 

The truth, I think, is that the word ‘ experience’ is something of 
a snare, and that it would be better to use instead of it, in reference to 
this matter, ‘ sensation ’ and ‘inferences from sensation.’ This would 
show how narrow and unimportant are the differences between (e.g.) 
Kant and Mill on these subjects. Kant, as interpreted by Mr. Max 
Miiller, would strenuously contend that thought and language rest 
ultimately upon sensation, and Mill, I think, would have admitted 
that men are not mere passive recipients of impressions in sensation. 

Those who say we get the idea of space from experience, and those 
who say that space is a form of sensuous intuition ‘given’ in sensa- 
tion, both appear to me to mean that without sensation space could 
not be known, and that sensation makes it known. 

To speak of ariything as being ‘ given’ in sensation instead of 
being learnt by experience seems to me to be what Mr. Max Miller 
would call mythology. That is to say, in order to explain sensation 
itself and to avoid the admission that the nature of space is perceived 
by the senses as much as colour, it resorts to a fabulous process of 

"™ Quoted by Mill on Bailey ; review of Berkeley'stheory ofvision, Dissertations 
and Discussions, ii. 110-12. 
RR2 
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gift, a conception subsequent to that of property and transfer and 
wholly inapplicable to the origin of the process of perception. I can 
perceive no difference at all between the combined action of light, 
touch, taste, and smell, which makes us aware of an orange, and the 
combined action of light, touch, and what has been called the muscu- 
lar sense, which makes us aware of space, nor have I ever been able to 
see what you add to the assertion that the geometrical amount of 
space is true by the assertion that its truths are necessary. A 
necessary truth has always appeared to me to be no more than a 
common truth encumbered with an unnecessary and almost un- 
meaning epithet. When it is said that food is necessary to life or 
an eye to sight I clearly understand what is meant, namely that 
if a man have no eyes he cannot see, and that if he has no food he 
cannot live. If all that is meant by a necessary truth is a truth the 
knowledge of which is necessary to other knowledge, I admit that 
the truths about space, time, and the categories are necessary truths ; 
but this is not the sense in which the word is used by Mr. Max 
Miiller. If I understand him aright he means by a necessary truth 
a truth of which the negation is inconceivable.” 

This appears to me to be open to an objection which may be 
thrown into many forms and illustrated in many different ways, but 
which can be very shortly stated. It makes mankind judges not 
only of what is, but of what might have been, and thus appears to 
me to exaggerate the human powers. If we ascribe the origin of 
space to God, how can we possibly say what God could have done ? 
If we do not see our way to ascribing it to anything or anybody, 
what more can we possibly say of it than that it is? The proposition 
‘Whatever is is’ is useless. The proposition ‘ Whatever is’ (except 
A, B, C, and D) might have been something else appears to me 
to be doubtful in the extreme, incapable of being proved, and 
highly objectionable because it affords to uncandid persons an oppor- 
tunity to dispense with the proof that common and popular opinions 
are true by calling them ‘ necessary truths’ which require no proof." 

There is one more of Mr. Max Miiller’s utterances about Kant 


12 «Dr Whewell’s real position was that an @ priori, or better a necessary, truth isa 
proposition the negation of which is not only false but inconceivable’ (p. 585). This 
position Mr. Max Miiller appears to accept. He givesa more elaborate account of the 
matter (pp. 597-601) which is not so shortly summed up, but which appears to me to 
involve Dr. Whewell’s principle. 

18 The late Professor Clifford denied the absolute truth of geometry, with unques- 
tionable sincerity, but on grounds which I do not pretend toexplain. I think he held 
that space had a definite shape, such as not to admit of the existence of ideally straight 
lines. Whether he thought there was any place where space stopped, and how, if he 
did, he conceived of it, I do not pretend to know, but it is easy to imagine a limit 
beyond which there was.no object capable of being perceived, no light, no elec- 
tricity, no air. Between such a space and no space at all (for space is known to us 
only by its contents) I do not profess to distinguish, neither does Mr. Max Miiller, 
though on grounds from which I think I differ (see pp. 614, 615). 
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on which I will say a word. Some expressions in the Science of 
Thought seem to show that in one cardinal point Mr. Max Miiller 
differs from him, I think rightly. According to him, one great 
object of Kant’s Critique is to solve the problem approached by Locke, 
Hume, and Berkeley, and, as he considered, not solved by them, of 
the nature of human knowledge, or, what was to him much the same, 
of ‘reason, pure and simple.’ With this solution, Mr. Max Miiller 
professes himself to be perfectly satisfied, and yet he uses language 
which to me at least conveys the impression that he differs from it 
in an essential particular. Kant, he says, admitted ‘that the raw 
material of our sensations and thoughts is given to us from without, - 
not from within.’* He maintained in consequence that our sensa- 
tions must have a substantial cause which was from without, in the 
shape of ‘substances of which our sensations are supposed to tell us 
the attributes.’ In a word he held with what is sometimes called 
‘common sense,’ against Berkeley, and in order to do so he appealed 
to what he called transcendental considerations, that is to say, con- 
siderations which, though made manifest by and in sensation, are 
independent of and antecedent to it. This view seems to me to 
involve the admission that a necessary truth may assert contradictory 
nonsense, for to assert that sensation is the foundation of all thought, 
and that our sensations necessitate us to believe that they are caused 
by a ‘ thing,’ of which they tell us absolutely nothing, seems to me 
contradictory, while the expressions ‘ substance’ and the like appear 
to me either to be nonsense, sounds without meaning, or at least to 
be the names of things which do not exist invented in order to satisfy 
the imagination—in Mr. Max Miiller’s phrase, if they are not non- 
sense they are mere mythology. 

I think that Mr. Max Miiller ought to agree in this, for the 
following reason. He says (p. 133) that Kant was ‘much more suc- 
cessful against Locke and Hume than against Berkeley.’ 

This must be a delicate way of saying that Kant was success- 
ful against Locke and Hume and not against Berkeley, for the 
sort of contest in which they were engaged is one in which there 
are no degrees in success and no medium between success and 
failure. 

Again he says (p. 448), ‘We cannot enter here on the question 
whether there is such a thing as a substance different from its attri- 
butes, Language does not take cognisance of these refinements, but 
follows the ‘ vulgus ;’ and after a reference to Berkeley he proceeds: 
‘Philosophically there is much to be said for this,’ &e. This is a 
similar admission. 

Again, his remarks on ‘ fundamental metaphor’ (pp. 327, 495, &c.) 
do not exactly say, but distinctly suggest, that as we attribute unity 
to external objects by thinking of them more or less as living, so 

MP, 132, 
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we attribute substance to groups of sensations—I will call them per- 
cepts as a little peace-offering—merely for our own convenience. 

In a word, I suspect Mr. Max Miiller of being a Berkeleyan, like 
myself, on this particular matter.” 


J. F. STEPHEN. 
(To be concluded.) 


18 The word ‘ substance ’ seems to me to have two meanings: (1) Anything regarded 
as independent of other things (and as capable of being touched). (2) The parts of 
anything which are important for the purpose for which it is used or applied as dis- 
tinguished from what is ‘ immaterial’ (a most expressive word), as when we speak of 
the ‘ substance’ of a book or of an argument; so you might speak of a German mark as 
being substantially equal in value to an Englishshilling, because the difference in small 
sums is unimportant, being a fraction of a farthing, the price of 14 grain of silver. 
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Nor in the feverish jungles of the Terai or the Central Provinces, not 
in the hot and steamy lowlands of Bengal, but on the grassy and 
undulating slopes of the Nilgiris, at an elevation of eight thousand 
feet in a climate where, if you toil all day and get nothing, you may 
yet say at nightfall, Appone lucro, ‘I have lived to-day.’ It is 
commonly believed, I think, that only in the hottest weather, in the 
hottest places in India, can you see a tiger and have a fair chance of 
making a bag including the royal animal and other heads of big 
game. In fact it is the case that almost everywhere the pursuit of 
big game and of health are incompatible, and that the one is 
generally obtained at the expense of the other. Hence I think a 
brief account of one day’s sport in a locality where you can pursue 
both may not be without interest. 

In the last days of 1887, or of any other year, there should be a 
bright warm sun all day and a mean temperature of 60° on the 
Nilgiri Hills, distant about forty miles from the western and 250 
miles from the eastern coast, and accessible from both sides by rail 
to within forty-five miles of the place where I was shooting, at which 
an excellent bungalow awaits the traveller, in the charge of an ancient 
Hindulady ; who, like Catullus,' bids you sup well, if you bring with 
you your salt, wine, and supper. 

However, the climate is of that variable character dear to the 
Atlantic islander before he took to wintering at Cannes, and during 
the whole of my stay of one week rain fell at intervals, sun shone 
now and again, and thick clouds settled over grass and forest, and 
shrouded the heights where the ibex live in impenetrable gloom. You 
could only wait till the clouds rolled by, and as they did they dis- 
closed bare hillside or thick forest and a gleam of wintry sun. 

On the morning of one of the last days of the year I senta 
shikari to carry my rifle,and another to carry my gun, a few miles 
on ahead, up a steep ascent whence on the other side grassy plains 


1 Coenabis bene, mi Fabulle, apud me 


Si tecum attuleris bonam atque magnam 
Coenam, S 
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descend sometimes abruptly, and sometimes gradually, to the 
ordinary level of the hills, i.e. some seven thousand feet above the 
sea. I must pause to explain and to admire the Hindustani word 
shikari, which has no English equivalent. It means a hunter in the 
sense in which we use the word, in the sense in which our American 
cousins use it, in the sense in which a Red Indian is called a hunter, 
and in any other sense connected directly or indirectly with guns or 
horses, shooting or riding, or sport in any shape or form whatsoever. 
Ere long a cloud settled down upon the hillside, and I had to dis- 
mount and lead my pony, who took the opportunity to seize me by 
the shoulder and shake it as a dog does a rat. Strange horses in 
India are not to be trusted. I could not find the men with the guns. 
Driving rain soon wetted me through: I could not see my hand in 
front of me, and it was impossible not to think regretfully of a warm 
fire which in the morning the best of companions had blown into a 
blaze through the barrels of his gun, and at which he had toasted the 
bread for breakfast with the help of a special arrangement of forks 
made to screw into his cleaning rod. It is astonishing what a useful 
domestic utensil a gun can be turned into by a resourceful sports- 
man. 

Little by little, as the lifting cloud allowed, I crept along the hill- 
side, in some fear of the cliffs in front and in much more of the pony 
behind. At last a junction was effected with the rest of my party, 
and then all three cowered on the hillside, in thick cloud and 
occasional rain, for two hours by the clock. At last in despair a move 
was made to pastures new and situated lower down, where haply it 
might be finer, and on the way little brakes were passed where on 
previous days jungle fowl and woodcock had been bagged, and swamps 
which can be counted on to provide a snipe or two for the larder. 
The weather not improving, we sat down by the side of a deserted 
mund, or wicker oven-like house, in which the mysterious inhabit- 
ants of these hills make their dwelling-places, and there we pro- 
ceeded to derive cold comfort from pieces of cold meat and draughts 
of cold water. 

It was but little encouragement to see on the soft bare ground 
around the deserted dwelling the marks of two or more tigers, who 
had obviously been fighting or playing at our luncheon ground not 
many hours before. It will happen so often to everyone who goes 
out shooting to see the tracks of big beasts that he never sees 
in the flesh, that he grows to look upon them as rather matter of 
aggravation than promise of success. During another half-mile walk 
a hare was kicked up within a little covert, and then suddenly the 
cloud lifted, revealing a long silent valley down which flowed a river 
that fertilises fields upon fields of rice in the low country before it 
is lost in the distant Bay of Bengal. 

In every fold of the valley nestle compact and self-contained 
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little evergreen woods, locally called sholas, among the characteris- 
tic trees of which are the ilex and eugenia, the reddening shades of 
which recall at one stage the autumnal beauties of Dunkeld, at 
another the glories of the maple forests in the lovely woods around 
Kioto. The rhododendron, which abounds, does not recall the stunted 
shrub familiar to the Londoner. It is a big tree, and its gnarled 
and twisted trunk is generally covered with soft green moss, and 
from its branches hangs the light green moss called ‘old man’s 
beard,’ from which descend sparkling drops of rain. There is no 
such thing as a solitary tree on the hill slopes, unless it be here and 
there a rhododendron blushing to find itself alone. The smallest 
woods range themselves into compact little fringes to the streams 
that run down to meet the inevitable river at the bottom of each 
valley, that flows down to meet the big river at the bottom of the 
hills. 

It was now three o’clock, a time when samber—the deer called 
by the erudite Rusa Aristotelis—leave the cover of the sholas and 
come out on the surrounding grass-land. Straight below us, at a 
distance of perhaps half a mile, amidst all these beauties of nature, 
the biggest stag that ever was seen was peacefully grazing. Under 
cover of the cloud we had unconsciously come straight above him, 
and the problem now was to get down in the open sunlight without 
being seen. It is not only classical heroes, however, who have been 
saved by the sudden intervention of a cloud such as now drifted 
slowly up and enveloped everything. One of my two companions 
and myself let ourselves down along the face of the rock and through 
the long grass, a recurring shower bath at every step, to a point a 
hundred feet or so below the place where the stag had been sighted, 
and then proceeded to crawl stealthily along the edge of the shola, 
which is as sharply defined, it must be remembered, as a box hedge 
in an English garden. It was exciting work, for no one could tell at 
what minute we might chance upon the stag; and just as I was 
thinking of this the largest head I ever saw loomed larger than 
ever in front of my face. Two white tips a prodigious distance 
apart, a loud bell, a whisk, and a crash, and the stag was off in the 
friendly shola before you could get your rifle to your shoulder or 
had fully realised that he was there. 

Disappointedly we climbed back, and then the clouds lifted for 
the last time, and from four o’clock till nightfall bright sunshine 
illuminated the silent valleys and all but the tops of the hills. 
In front of us in the uplands we spied a young stag, and stalked 
him, wasting a long shot, and then sat down on a rock which formed 
a most convenient point of vantage, and scanned the surrounding 
country with the glass. I saw nothing, but the shikari’s keen eye 
made out a jungle sheep, or barking deer, at a distance from a quarter 
to half a mile below us. Everything is below or above here. There 
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is no level ground. I turned the glasses in the direction given, and 
saw what looked at first, I must say it, however absurd, like an enormous 
bird with his legs well under him and his wings half folded. Ona 
longer inspection the bird looked more and more like an enormous ow). 
As it could not be an owl, what could it be ? The sun, shining brighter 
and brighter, revealed marks on its back which suggested a panther, but 
when these marks looked long and black the thing actually developed 
into a tiger. Remember I was sitting straight above it; it was so 
foreshortened that the relations between fore legs and hind legs were 
confounded, and hind legs looked very much like wings. Besides, 
who ever expected to see a tiger sitting out on an open plot of grass 
warming himself in the sun? The problem again was how to get 
near him. There was some very difficult ground to get over ; all 
down the hill were rocks and tussocks of coarse grass and thorny 
bushes. There was cover, however, and my shikari and I in a state 
of feverish excitement made a prodigious detour, a mile to the left of 
the tiger, to the edge of the opposite side of the shola a long way 
beneath, and then climbed slowly and silently up the long side of 
the shola till we reached the corner on the other side of which we 
had seen him. This was the time to cock the rifle and prepare for 
battle ; but, alas! on rounding the corner there was no necessity for 
either; the grass plot was as bare as a London back garden. 

However exciting to experience, there is a sameness about the 
narration of such events. Suffice it to say that as with the biggest 
stag that ever was seen so with the only tiger that ever looked like 
a colossal owl; the result was disappointment and a long climb back 
to the point of departure. The other shikari, who had stayed behind, 
had, from the top of the hill, seen the tiger go into the shola, and 
had been a probably complacent witness of our fruitless labours. 

All these descents and ascents had taken much time, and there 
was hardly enough daylight left for a walk of six very bad miles back 
to the bungalow when, at half-past five, we turned our faces home- 
wards, leaving on the left a forest which clothed the whole of one 
precipitous side of the valley, and in the centre of which was situated 
an ideal waterfall which tumbled in and out of the trees and splashed 
and frothed and roared in the sunlight till it joined the hidden 
stream below. As we tramped along the opposite hillside, we put 
up a pheasant, but met no other living thing except some brother 
sportsmen, owls and hawks, like ourselves in search of prey, and 
probably more successful. It is quite dark at seven in these lonely 
valleys, and it was half-past six when we were climbing the last 
ascent preparatory to dropping down a few hundred almost perpen- 
dicular feet to the bungalow. The sun was sinking, and could not 
penetrate the cloud which enveloped the top of the hill. We walked 
along quietly, with those mixed feelings which a day induces when 
game is-seen but not bagged, and the excitement of stalking is 
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uncrowned with the glory of a kill. I say mixed feelings, for I 
suppose that in shooting, as in love-making, it is better to have seen 
and lost than never to have seen at all. I thought regretfully of the 
biggest stag that ever was seen, and reproachfully of the impatient 
tiger, who, doubtless disgusted by doubts as to his identity, declined 
to wait till a view within rifle-shot should settle the point. A stray 
sambur might at any minute be seen grazing; so I had my rifle, a 
‘450 express, loaded, and a few spare cartridges in my pocket; and 
my shikari behind me had a couple of ball cartridges in his muzzle- 
loader, which had been put there for the benefit of the above-men- 
tioned tiger. I was the first to top the brow of the hill, from which 
grass land slopes with a gentle descent to a burn fringed with 
rhododendrons, beyond which was a tiny lawn flanked by a thick 
shola. 

The cloud still lingered on the top of the hill; there was no trace 
of the departing sun, and the burn, the rhododendrons, the lawn, and 
the shola were invisible. You could only see about gunshot 
distance, and the foreground was occupied by—tigers. The sight 
that met my eyes as I topped the crest of the hill was this: three 
full-grown tigers in a cloud—you could see nothing else. 

The cloud, which deprived them of a background, added to their 
apparent size, and on this occasion there was nothing of the owl 
about them. On reflection I think the first impression produced by 
tigers met in this way is that it is very fortunate to have met them, 
and that it might be as well to leave them alone. However, there 
was only one thing to be done, whatever one might think ; and the 
instant I saw them I took aim and fired at the one which presented 
a broadside, and a discharge behind me showed that the occasion 
was not one for etiquette, and that my shikari had followed suit with 
one barrel. The smoke hung like a thick cloud in front of us; the 
spring of the pin of my rifle was broken, and in loading I could not 
close the breech before pushing it back with my finger. Looking 
up, I saw one of the tigers had moved upwards in our direction. He 
was not charging ; the impression he produced on my mind was that 
of a person annoyed at an interruption and not certain whence it 
had proceeded. Of course it was only a glimpse. As I closed the 
breech of my rifle the shikari from behind fired at the approaching 
tiger and turned him. At the same moment the cloud lifted, the 
smoke of rifle and gun cleared away, the burn, the rhododendrons, 
the little lawn and the shola, all was clear as day, as was the form of 
one tigress, now across the brook, whose yellow coat streaked with 
black showed up plainly through the trees as she painfully dragged 
behind her two broken legs towards a point where the burn took off 
from the bottom of the shola. Before she reached that*tree she 
had received four more express bullets, fired from close quarters, and 
underneath the tree she lay down and after a few groans died. The 
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tigers, with the mist, had disappeared, but one of them was found 
dead of his wounds a week later hardly a hundred yards from where 
we met him. 

I measured the dead one with my scarf. She was a scarf and 
half long from the tip of her nose to the tip of her tail, that is to say 
seven anda half feet, not by any means a big tiger; but then to have 
met her in that way just at the end of a blank day, to find oneself 
in a cloud with three tigers and to kill even one, was immensely, un- 
speakably satisfactory. Sothought the two natives, who, like myself, 
had never dreamt of getting a tiger, and I think bad never seen one 
before. When the big cat was well dead they boxed her ears, bowed 
to her, and talked to her with endearing and ironical expressions. 
We were bound to skin her at once, for the jackals would have eaten 
her before morning. One of the hind legs was completely shattered 
by the first express bullet, and inside her were lots of little bits of 
the express bullets. 

They cut out her liver; they judged her by reason of its five 
lobes to be a tigress of five years ; they cut some fat from her belly 
to eat, which gives courage. As they skinned her one would say to 
the other, ‘ I hope she won’t run away,’ ‘ How are you, younger sister ? 
you won’t kill any more cattle.’ At last we got her head and skin 
tied up in a coat and cloth and belt, and carried them home. And 
here ends this brief account of one day’s sport in India. 

I should like to violate the unities and include in this day a 
stag—not, alas ! the biggest that ever was seen—killed on the morrow. 
I should like to tell how, in search of ibex, I met him in the open, 
shot him in the neck, and tracked him down the long shola by his 
blood, and found him at last prostrate by the burn-side. These and 
other pleasures may those expect who shoot upon these lovely moun- 
tains. Health, scenery, and some sport they may count upon, but few 
can hope as I did in one day to meet one tiger in the open and 
to chance upon three others in a cloud. 


J. D. REEs. 
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STARTED in 1830 by M. Buloz, the Revwe des Deux Mondes has 
maintained an undisputed supremacy in French periodical literature. 
The Revue has always extended its hospitality to unknown authors 
with a generosity tempered by discrimination. Alfred de Musset’s 
masterpiece in comedy, The Caprice, was not admitted to the Théatre 
Frangais until ten years after its publication, though all his poems 
had found a place in the Revue. But whilst rising luminaries gain 
admission to the sanctuary of M. Buloz, as the ante-chamber to the 
Academy, the great writers of the day deem it an honour to be 
among his contributors. Thus in every number are found such names 
as those of M. Taine, the Duc de Broglie, M. Maxime Ducamp, the 
Comte de Paris, M. Octave Feuillet, M. Renan, M. Francois Coppée, 
and M. Cherbuliez. Naturally, the articles of the Revwe deal 
principally with French topics. Our own magazines, which largely 
exceed in number those of France, rarely devote their space to sub- 
jects of a foreign nature. Itis therefore a source of satisfaction when 
the well-known salmon-coloured cover of the Revue des Deux Mondes 
contains the title of an article on English history, politics, or letters. 
In recent years Queen Elizabeth, Shakespeare, Hogarth, Carlyle, 
Darwin, and the fiction of George Eliot and Ouida, to quote at hap- 
hazard, have been treated of in its pages. A writer of repute, M. 
Augustin Filon, sometime tutor to the Prince Imperial, has made 
English worthies the subject of various papers. Having devoted his 
attention to Lord Tennyson and Hogarth in articles deserving of 
commendation, he has more recently criticised the works of our two 
leading contemporary historians. Valued as are the achievements of 
Mr. Froude and Mr. Lecky, and great asistheir importance in our eyes, 
it is still an agreeable surprise that a writer who has so ample a mass 
of material for his investigations nearer home should occupy himself 
with the analysis of these comprehensive narratives of the progress 
of England and her institutions. I purpose dealing only with M. 
Filon’s essay on Mr. Lecky which appeared in the Revue for the Ist 
of March of this year, and it is to be regretted that when we turn from 
its matter to its manner M. Filon should fail to display that im- 
partiality which characterised his former articles. We should not 
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accuse M. Filon of writing for those readers who believe in the stage 
Englishman with red whiskers and suit of glaring check, nor of 
sympathising with those politicians who profess to believe that Eng- 
land’s chief characteristic is her perfidy. In estimating Mr. Lecky’s 
position as an historian, M. Filon shows a scholarly appreciation of 
his merits. But he indulges in reflections on the eighteenth century of 
England which ignore facts of historical and intellectual importance, 
and engender a suspicion that he is not wholly above appealing to 
Gallic prejudices. Having paid a tribute to Mr. Lecky’s work, M. 


Filon observes :— 


The causes are easily explained which always lead us Frenchmen back to the 
analytical and impassioned study of our eighteenth century. Our eighteenth century 
interests us like a well-conceived drama ; it is a piece according to the taste of our 
time, a high comedy which develops into a tragedy. For many persons, too—and 
I confess to being one of them—this magic century has another great charm. It is, 
in the history of our social life, a delightful hour which will not be repeated ; it is the 
culminating point of our language and of our race, the time when France was 
most French. Above all, it has the supreme merit of having prepared the present 
century. . . . But where in the English eighteenth c2ntury are we to look for its 
unity, its importance, its attraction? Where are we to find the salient feature 
which marks the century ? 


Were I a Frenchman, it would seem to me that the seventeenth 
century would appeal more to my national pride than the eighteenth. 


France is apt to style the seventeenth century the siécle of Louis 
the Fourteenth, but we must remember that Louis the Fourteenth 
only ascended the throne in 1643, and he was then but five years 
old. The earlier part of the seventeenth century is dominated by 
the figure of Richelieu, the founder, for good or evil, of autocratic 
sovereignty in France ; the destroyer of the feudal system and power 
of the nobility ; the originator of the French Academy of Letters ; the 
minister who brought Canada and the West Indies under the sceptre 
of France. The one administration of Cardinal Richelieu did as 
much to enhance the power of France as those of the three Cardinal 
ministers of the eighteenth century, Dubois, Fleury, and Bernis, 
combined to lower it. Paris may owe to Louis the Fifteenth the 
Fcole Militaire, the Panthéon, and the Place de la Concorde ; but the 
French eighteenth century did not produce a Colbert, who gave a 
fresh impetus to trade and manufactures; furrowed the face of the 
country with high roads and canals; established the academies of 
science, architecture, and inscriptions; paved and lit Paris; re-esta- 
blished order and averted bankruptcy and famine, and who certainly 
was not equalled by such ministers as Maurepas, St. Florentin, 
Maupeou, D’Aiguillon, and even Choiseul, the men who guided the 
fortunes, or rather invited the misfortunes, of France during the reign 
of Louis the Fifteenth. 

Can the marshals of Louis the Fifteenth compare their laurels 
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with those of the marshals of Louis the Fourteenth? The most 
successful of the French military commanders of the eighteenth 
century was Marshal Saxe, who won the battle of Fontenoy from the 
English, and that of Raucoux from the Imperialists. But Marshal 
Saxe was a German, and among the regiments he led at Fontenoy 
was a strong Irish contingent. Are the ephemeral successes of 
Marshal Richelieu, his conquest of Port Mahon, or his Hanoverian 
campaign, to be classed with the victories of Turenne and Villars ? 
Is the Prince de Condé of Louis the Fifteenth, the future leader of 
the Emigration, as illustrious as his ancestor the great Condé, 
the hero of Rocroy and Nordlingen? Finally, will the personal 
bravery of the Prince de Soubise redeem the rout of his army by 
Frederick the Great at Rossbach? It is not my intention to be the 
apologist of Louis the Fourteenth. His egotism ; his successful policy 
of centralising the power of the State in his own person ; his destruc- 
tion of the independent existence of the nobility, producing absentee- 
ism and transforming high-spirited chieftains into abject courtiers ; 
his bigotry, resulting in the revocation of the Edict of Nantes ; his 
recognition of James the Second after the Revolution of 1688, which 
led to Malplaquet, Oudenarde, and Blenheim ; his reckless expendi- 
ture, instanced by his outlay on the Chateau of Versailles, which 
Mirabeau estimated at fifteen million pounds, but which has since 
been shown by the accounts of the architect, Mansart, to have reached 
the handsome figure of six millions; his entire disregard of all con- 
jugal propriety in establishing his favourites under the same roof 
as the queen and legitimising their children; in all these respects 
he was equalled, if not surpassed, by his successor. In fine Louis the 
Fourteenth initiated a royal road to bankruptcy, corruption, im- 
morality, and national decay, which had its issue in the reaction of 
1789, and renders him in the seventeenth century as responsible as the 
eighteenth for the downfall of the monarchy. But the seventeenth 
century of France has a grandeur which the eighteenth lacks— 
which is exemplified in the minutest details. Louis the Fifteenth is 
credited with the epigram, ‘After me the deluge.’ When, after 
the battle of Ramillies, Marshal Villeroi appeared crestfallen at 
Versailles, Louis the Fourteenth received him with the words: ‘ At 
our age, Marshal, fortune no longer smiles on us.’ The seventeenth 
century had its many dark and gloomy pages, but was a century of 
boundless activity. It saw the conquering arms of France cross the 
Pyrenees and the Rhine. In literature it was the period in which the 
French language was moulded into the shape which the eighteenth 
century turned to such excellent account. Louis the Fourteenth 
extended his enlightened protection to Moliére, who was hated by the 
clergy and the nobility because of his satires. If the king did not ask 
the poet-actor to his table, as tradition would make us believe, he in- 
vited him to eat from his en tout cas, the tray which was always at 
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hand containing delicacies for the royal palate. When Voltaire was 
presented to Louis the Fifteenth, the king turned his back upon the 
greatest writer of the day. Louis the Fourteenth was distinguished 
by ceaseless energy ; Louis the Fifteenth, the incarnation of boredom, 
was the thorough representative of a time when ennui was the afilic- 
tion of society and wit was prized above the qualities of the heart— 
as typified in D’Argenson’s sorrowful exclamation, ‘ My son’s heart is 
stupid.’ 

M. Filon speaks of the want of unity in the English eighteenth 
century, and, in order to prove that it lacks importance, attraction, and 
salient features, he asks: ‘The victories of Marlborough? But their 
consequences were partly annulled by the battle of Denain.’ Is he 
correct in stating this? Undeniably the battle of Denain, in which 
Marlborough took no part, saved France from annihilation. But the 
concessions France gained in the Treaty of Utrecht were the out- 
come not of the victory of Denain, but of the state of party feeling in 
England. Bolingbroke, who was responsible for the treaty, has been 
condemned for criminal ambition in consenting to a peace at any 
price in order to retain the emoluments of office. M. Filon says: 
‘The foundation of the Indian Empire? A mere accident, the 
personal work of two men of genius, Clive and Warren Hastings.’ 
M. Filon disposes himself of his argument. Without men of genius 
no empire can be founded, and the simple fact that Clive and Warren 
Hastings were Englishmen of the eighteenth century is sufficient 
to illustrate the genius of the English eighteenth century. Further- 
more, may not the question be asked why two Frenchmen of genius, 
Lally Tollendal and Dupleix, failed where Clive and Hastings suc- 
ceeded? Because they were not supported by the national senti- 
ment and resources. How is it that the former was condemned to 
an ignominious and unmerited death, and the latter allowed to perish 
in a garret? Because an ungrateful sovereign and a careless people 
allowed them to be sacrificed to the jealousy of their enemies. ‘The 
extension of the American Colonies?’ goeson M.Filon. ‘ But almost 
immediately these colonies went to pieces, the best part of them 
was irrevocably lost to the mother country.’ But M. Filon leaves out 
of consideration the hand which the English nation had in founding 
these colonies, the advantage they subsequently afforded for emigra- 
tion, and the influence Great Britain and the United States—one 
in blood, creed, and language—have acquired over the face of the 
globe. M. Filon continues: ‘ Will it be said that it is literature or 
art which gives the English eighteenth century its originality? 
Art, when Hogarth reproduces, with heavy and graceless brush, the 
outlines of reality, and presents with cruel exactitude the most 
vulgar scenes of life.’ It is difficult to reconcile this view with 
M. Filon’s former impression of Hogarth, that his ‘fame has survived 
for 120 years, that he initiated the triumphs of the modern realistic 
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school, and that, whilst many a genius has been unproductive, the 
cuttings of Hogarth filled every nursery of art.’ In days when 
public opinion had not the facilities and means of expression which 
it has in our own, Hogarth’s presentments of fashionable vices brought 
them into prominence and consequent discredit. ‘ Or with Reynolds?’ 
M. Filon asks. ‘He composes with mysterious recipes and puts into 
small labelled bottles the complexion of all the pretty women of 
England.’ The meaning of this sentence is almost as mysterious as 
Sir Joshua’s recipes. If M. Filon had crossed the Channel during 
the winter months of these last eighteen years, and visited the 
exhibitions at the Royal Academy, and of late at the Grosvenor 
Gallery, he would have carried away a clearer conception of the 
countless beauties and great men whose varied lineaments not only 
Reynolds, but Gainsborough and Romney, have preserved. 

With regard to literature, M. Filon states that ‘it is altogether 
borrowed and reflected.’ On reading such a sentence we might be 
tempted to ask whether he has studied Mr. Lecky’s history atten- 
tively, or in fact any history of the literature of the eighteenth 
century. We may grant that the writings of Bolingbroke, who is 
generally recognised as a master of the English language, had been 
influenced by his long sojourn in France, and to a certain extent 
repeat with Voltaire that his books, though filled with leaves, bore 
no fruit. But we may remind M. Filon of the fact that Voltaire, 
during the composition of the Henriade, took his manuscript to 
Bolingbroke, and asked him for corrections and suggestions, which he 
gladly adopted. Moreover, were not Voltaire himself, Montesquieu, 
and many of the other leading French writers indebted for their lead- 
ing doctrines to Locke and the English deists? Has M. Filon never 
heard of the Rape of the Lock or the Essayon Man? If Addison’s 
Cuto and Campaign are beneath his notice, could he really assert 
that the inimitable figure of Sir Roger de Coverley is borrowed 
or reflected? Again, we may concede that Sir Horace Walpole 
acquired the piquancy of his epistolary style from his long residence 
in Paris; but is Gibbon’s history a ‘borrowed and reflected’ work ? 
Of Dr. Johnson, M. Filon says that he was ‘ an old pedant, and half 
mad, though dictator of English letters.’ Of late a controversy has 
been going on in this country whether Dr. Johnson’s works are still 
read; but no one has denied that his Dictionary is a standard work, 
and that his table talk, over his innumerable cups of tea and his 
ferocious and ugly appetite, remodelled the whole style of English 
conversation, and imparted to it a hitherto unknown brilliancy and 
elegance. M. Filon condescends to remark that he finds an original 
accent in Defoe and Richardson behind their counters, and in the 
poems of the peasant Burns, ‘who composes sublime songs written 
to the step of his oxen.’ But of Gray’s Elegy, which Wolfe declared 
he would rather have written than have taken Quebec, M. Filon 
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says nothing. He dismisses all the other authors of the English 
eighteenth century with the general observation, ‘ The rest are not 
worth the honour of being mentioned.’ Poor Oliver Goldsmith was 
too homely a genius to deserve this honour. Certainly the idyllic 
scenes of the Vicar of Wakefield may appear tame beside the Abbé 
Prévost’s spicy apotheosis of Manon Lescaut, whilst the adventures 
of Tom Jones and Sophia may be too coarse for the admirers of the 
erotic tales of Crébillon fils. He goes on to say: ‘ Shall we seek 
in the eighteenth century of England that refinement, that flower 
of worldly civilisation, which expands in our French salons of the 
day? If we look at the princes . . . there have been more infamous 
ones, but none more vulgar, than the first two Hanoverian kings.’ 
He then proceeds to review the lives of the first two Georges, in words 
which are exaggerated from the pages of Thackeray. Whatever the 
shortcomings of the first two Georges may have been as individuals, 
it seems as if they might not unworthily bear comparison with 
Louis the Fifteenth, /e bien-aimé. At any rate, George the Second 
won his spurs on the field of battle, and fought like a soldier at 
Dettingen. Rapacious as were the favourites of George the First and 
George the Second, the wealth of England was not exhausted in 
satisfying their profligate demands. The king had a civil list and a 
fixed income which he was able to dispose of as he chose ; and George 
the Second is known for his economical disposition. Whereas the whole 
revenue of France, wrung from an oppressed peasantry, went towards 
purchasing the twenty-four residences of Madame de Pompadour, the 
sale of whose effects after her death occupied a year, and furnishing 
the cabinets of Madame du Barry, of which we are told that every lock 
and every window-fastening was a work of art. Contrast the simplicity 
of St. James’s Palace, Kensington, Kew, and even Windsor Castle, 
with the lavishness, not of Versailles only, but of Fontainebleau, 
Marly, Choisy, Rambouillet, and other palaces which were swept 
away in 1793. Each royal removal entailed a fabulous outlay ; each 
residence had its special and costly costume; every royal birth or 
wedding served as a pretext for festivities, which, as neither nobility 
nor clergy were taxed, were paid for by the people. At the marriage 
of the king’s daughter, the future Duchess of Parma, the expendi- 
ture on public entertainments amounted to 32,000/., the item for 
the dresses of the gentlemen-in-waiting and equerries alone being 
upwards of 2,000/. Marie-Antoinette spent on the Petit Trianon 
during the fifteen years of its existence the sum of two million francs. 
However much we may suffer from the increase in the National Debt, 
owing to the war policy of the younger Pitt, at least it saved and 
strengthened the empire ; whereas the expenditure of Louis the Fif- 
teenth, which was imitated by a servile nobility, ruined the country, 
and hastened and aggravated the Revolution. M. Filon says that 
George the First mortally hated his son George the Second, who 
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transmitted the hatred to his son Frederick Prince of Wales. Was 
there so much domestic affection to be found at Versailles? The 
Dauphin’s piety was ridiculed by his father, and the contempt which 
the king showed for him is said to have shortened his life. M. Filon 
quotes Thackeray’s words that in the English Court ‘there was neither 
dignity, morality, nor wit.’ But was there so much dignity at the 
court of France? Madame de Pompadour was the daughter of a 
clerk who was condemned to be hanged for embezzlement. His 
sentence was commuted to exile, and when he returned he was made 
a marquis. The connection of Louis the Fifteenth with Madame 
du Barry was one long episode of want ofdignity. To accustom the 
king to the dismissal of the minister he liked—the Duc de Choiseul 
—we read that Madame du Barry sat on the king’s knee, tossing 
oranges into the air, and exclaimed, ‘ Saute Choiseul, saute Praslin.’ 
To induce the king to dismiss his parliament, she pointed repeatedly 
to the portrait of Charles the First by Vandyke, which is now in the 
Louvre, and, calling the king ‘ La France,’ exclaimed, ‘Your parlia- 
ment, too, will cut off your head.’ Did the king display much dignity 
in the following incident? One of his courtiers died suddenly in his 
presence while the royal party were playing at billiards, and his wig 
fell off. The next morning he asked, ‘ Did you hear how parted 
with his wig?’ Or was the French court rendered dignified by the 
king devoting his time to practising the art of embroidery and the 
preparation of truffled dishes? As to morality, surely M. Filon could 
not wish us to draw a parallel? When we come to wit, however, we 
confess that we must strike our colours. The palm undeniably 
belongs to France. 

In his further indictment of the English eighteenth century, 
through which it would be tedious to follow M. Filon step by step, he 
devotes several pages to the Revolution of 1688, to the internal 
policy of England during the reign of William the Third, Queen 
Anne, and the first Georges. A glance into Mr. Lecky’s conscientious 
and picturesque narrative will give the reader cause to regret that 
a critic of M. Filon’s authority should present so misleading a picture 
of the time of which he writes. The Revolution of 1688, he says, ‘ arose 
ostensibly through hatred of the Roman Catholic religion, but really 
through hatred of France.’ Superficially this is correct. Dislike of the 
foreigner and of foreign influence has always been one of the strongest 
motives of all great national movements. That sentiment is not con- 
fined to the British race. Has France or any other country ever been 
so partial to foreign influence? Was it not that sentiment which 
enabled the tattered legions of the Republic to beat back the German 
armies? and in more recent times have we not seen the unity of Italy 
accomplished chiefly through the hatred of foreign dominion and in- 
fluence? Unquestionably, shortly before her death, Queen Anne’s 
sympathies were strongly in favour of a restoration of the Stuarts ; and 
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if the queen’s life had been prolonged, the order of succession might 
have been changed. The country naturally preferred the heir of an 
ancient and native line of kings to an unsympathetic, and to them 
unknown, prince. As late as the Rebellion of 1745 the feelings of 
the people were so divided that old Horace Walpole wrote: ‘I ap- 
prehend that the people may perhaps look on and cry, “ Fight dog ! 
fight bear!” if they do no worse.’ But there can be no doubt that 
the accession of the House of Hanover and its firm hold on the 
throne were due to the national dislike of Roman Catholicism. If 
the Old Pretender had renounced his creed, and had been willing to 
adopt that of his sister Queen Anne, the course of history might have 
been altered. But we must abide by facts, and the bigoted intole- 
rance of the Stuart monarchs was too fresh in the recollection of the 
people to render any Catholic sovereign acceptable. How superficial 
in reality was the devotion of the nation to the Stuarts, the failure 
of the Old Pretender’s expedition in 1715 and the rapid collapse of 
the rebellion of 1745 proved. The intense craving of a considerable 
portion of the people for an even more ascetic Protestantism found 
its expression in the revival of 1750, to the mention of which M. 
Filon allows only two lines. M. Filon’s account of the statesmen of 
the eighteenth century is remarkable for its omissions. He makes 
no mention of Godolphin, Somers, Bolingbroke, Harley, or Pulteney. 
Sir Robert Walpole’s long administration he ignores altogether, and 
is satisfied with stating that ‘he reconciled the Hanoverian dynasty 
with the provincial gentry, because being issued from them he knew 
their feelings, practised their habits, and spoke their language; he 
reconciled the Church with the Government because during twenty 
years he filled it with rationalist bishops, or, to speak the language of 
the day, latitudinarians.’ Of William Pitt, the statesman who at 
twenty-three was appointed Prime Minister, remained at the head of 
the Government seventeen years, and in times of unequalled difficulty 
and during struggles of vital importance, M. Filon sums up a long 
and acrimonious criticism by saying that he was ‘ more like an old 
maid than an old bachelor,’ ‘that many traits of manliness were 
missing in his nature,’ though he condescends to state of him that 
‘he was otherwise strong, audacious, and resolute.’ In enlarging on 
Edmund Burke’s words, M. Filon calls Pitt ‘a mediocrity, and devoid 
of a single great idea.’ Pitt’s father, ‘the great commoner,’ M. Filon 
rapidly dismisses with the remark that he was ‘imposed on the choice 
of the king by an explosion of public feeling, and that he exercised 
his authority only too well.’ M. Filon does not like to dwell on the 
Treaty of Paris of 1763. 

The limits of this article would prevent me from entering into 
a survey of the great political and military achievements of the 
English eighteenth century, but an emphatic answer must be given to 
M. Filon’s constantly repeated question, ‘ Where is the interest, where 
is the greatness, of the English eighteenth century?’ The English 
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eighteenth century saw the consolidation of the results of the Revo- 
lution of 1688. That Revolution, of which M. Filon presents so 
original a view, saw the establishment of liberty of speech, and the 
birth and growth of modern parliamentary government which super- 
seded the autocratic rule of an intolerant,monarchy. It cannot be 
sufficiently borne in mind that England at that time and for many 
a year to come was the only country in Europe where popular repre- 
sentation existed on a free and sound basis, where the prerogative 
was kept in abeyance, and where liberty of discussion was permitted. 
The country may have suffered from parliamentary corruption and 
bribery and inadequate representation ; but it witnessed the liberty 
of the press and the publication of parliamentary proceedings, which 
has led to the complete control of the Legislature by public opinion. 
John Wilkes—of whom Mr. Gladstone in one of his speeches said 
that, whether we choose it or not, he must be enrolled among the 
great champions of English freedom, and who, whether directly or 
indirectly, bore so large a share in assisting the free representation 
of the nation—M. Filon ignores as a nonentity. The English 
eighteenth century inaugurated an era of discovery and science, and 
a development of trade and civilisation, the full results of which we 
have not yet fathomed. If it saw the loss of the American Colonies, 
it saw also the expansion of the British race over the globe. But 
the great and important achievement of the English eighteenth 
century was that, whereas the influence of France promised to become 
paramount in the East Indies and in North America, the Treaty of 
Paris of 1763 transferred that influence to the British Empire. By 
that treaty England obtained the cession of Canada and Nova Scotia, 
and secured her supremacy in the Indian peninsula. Nations and 
centuries are not free from those defects which are the unfortunate 
heritage of individual members of the community, and the history of 
the English eighteenth century was marked by some deplorable 
events; but the eighteenth century ended in internal peace and 
prosperity for England, whilst for France it ended on the scaffolds of 
the Republic, in bankruptcy and internal dissension. 

In contrasting the eighteenth century of England with that of 
France, it is not my intention to appear to undervalue the latter. 
When M. Filon remarks that ‘it is a magical century,’ he can meet 
with no denial. It is too, as he observes, ‘an wsthetic century, and, 
so far as its social life is concerned, it exercises upon us an irresistible 
attraction.” He might have added that it was endowed with the 
girdle of Venus. To Talleyrand’s remark that he who did not live 
before 1789 could not know the full charms, we can give an unqualified 
assent as far as the life of the upper classes is concerned. The many 
memoirs of the period introduce us to an exuberance of intellectual 
activity and social luxury, a perfection of form and manner, a courtli- 
ness and an elegance, which must ever appeal to our taste, our fancy, 
and our senses. Every nerve was strained, every responsibility dis- 
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carded, every principle forsaken, every duty abandoned, in the effort 
to idealise the forms of enjoyment. If we turn from the memoirs to 
the prints, they disclose pageants, the splendour of which the modern 
imagination can scarcely realise, or unveil mysteries of life which 
only the accompaniment of inimitable grace redeems from grossness. 

Under Louis the Fourteenth society was still linked with that of 
the sixteenth century, and the rude and primitive conditions of those 
earlier days first began to give place to the pleasing conventionalities 
of later times under the influence of the Hétel de Rambouillet ; 
whereas under Louis the Fifteenth, dress, manners, conversation, all 
the thousand and one amenities of life, reached a pitch of perfection 
which has never been surpassed, because they were made the subject 
of profound study, and were the essentials of success. 

One of the seductive attributes of society was that beauty in 
women and talent in men acted as an ‘open sesame,’ and, for the 
first time in modern history, levelled the distinctions of caste. 
Strange scenes sometimes occurred, revealing that a tinge of bar- 
barism still survived to remind men of genius that their position 
was still inferior to that of the nobles with whom they mixed. Thus 
Voltaire, having cleverly retorted on the Chevalier de Rohan for some 
impertinence, received a thrashing the next day at the hands of the 
lacqueys of the Chevalier. Voltaire demanded satisfaction, but 
received a lettre de cachet which sent him to the Bastille. 

However desirous we may be of doing justice to the eighteenth 
century, it is still impossible to absolve Louis the Fifteenth from the 
political and moral obleeuy which is indelibly attached to his name. 
Some allowance must be made for the circumstances in which he was 
placed. It was his lot to occupy the throne at the time when the evils of 
the autocratic system reached their culminating point. What could be 
expected of a sovereign who, at the age of twelve, was taken by his 
governor, old Marshal Villeroi, to a window of the Tuileries within 
sight. of the assembled people, and told, ‘ Look, sire, at all those 
people; they are yours. You are their master; look at them a 
little in order to please them ;’ then, having been married at fifteen 
to an unattractive woman older than himself, was subjected to the 
wiles of all the highest ladies in the land. But of his heartlessness, 
it is true, many proofs are extant. Count Durfort, a court official, 
contradicts the well-known story that, when the funeral of Madame 
de Pompadour left Versailles in a downpour of rain, the king 
exclaimed: ‘The poor marquise will have bad weather for her 
journey,’ and asserts that the king wept, and, on being rallied for his 
emotion, replied, ‘It is the only tribute I can pay to the memory of 
the marquise.’ 

The influence of Madame de Pompadour was certainly deplorable. 
Politically she showed some discernment in inducing the king to 
fight the growing forces of Prussia, though she neutralised the 
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possible good effects of the counsel by giving the command of the 
army to the Prince de Soubise, for the war was disastrous and 
terminated in the Treaty of Paris. She deserves more recognition 
for her share in bringing about the institution of the Ecole Militaire, 
as well as for her patronage of Voltaire and many of the great thinkers 
of the time, whom the king cordially detested. Old Crébillon, her 
former master, she relieved from misery and pensioned; no mean 
artist herself and a singer of unusual talent, she provided the 
painters, sculptors, and engravers with constant employment, and 
called the manufactory of Sévres into existence. 

Unsuccessful as were most of the French military commanders of 
the eighteenth century, the courage and gallantry of individual 
soldiers and officers were as conspicuous in those days as at any time 
before or since. The episode of the Chevalier d’Assas—to mention 
only one of the many heroic acts which were repeated on every battle- 
field—proves how capable the soldiers of Louis the Fifteenth were of 
acts of chivalrous self-sacrifice. The Chevalier d’Assas, in advance of 
his regiment, came suddenly on a party of theenemy. He was seized, 
and threatened with death if he gave the alarm; but, nothing 
daunted, he cried out to his comrades, paying the penalty with his 
life. The nobility of France, who must be counted not by hundreds, 
but by hundreds of thousands, were imbued with a love for king and 
country which enabled them to turn at a moment’s notice from the 
supreme attraction of dancing in a royal ballet, or squandering their 
fortunes at the royal gaming-tables, to the hardships of campaigning. 

One of the prominent features of the French eighteenth century 
was the efficiency and integrity of the magistracy. A member of 
that order was Turgot, who became what we may call Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in 1774, shortly after the accession of Louis the Sixteenth. 
Any one who takes an interest in the birth and progress of political 
economy might read with advantage a short biography of Turgot writ- 
ten by M. Léon Say, and one of a series of biographies which is being 
published in France in imitation of Mr. Morley’s English Men of 
Letters. M. Léon Say, unlike his compatriot M. Filon, does not class 
Adam Smith and David Hume among the not-to-be-mentioned 
nonentities of the English eighteenth century ; and, while he states 
that Adam Smith owes much to the economists of France and to 
Turgot, acknowledges that ‘the philosophy of Turgot owes much to 
the Scottish school, to Hutchison, the master of Adam Smith, and to 
Adam Smith himself. Between David Hume, the friend and 
patron of Rousseau, and Turgot, there was a long and interesting 
correspondence, from which the French minister could not but derive 
some profit, and some of those reflected impressions which M. Filon 
attributes to English thinkers. After a term of office of twenty 
months and three weeks Turgot had to resign, owing to the intrigues 
of an infuriated clergy and nobility, whose privileges he wished to 
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infringe, and chiefly to the infl. ence of Marie-Antoinette, then still the 
frivolous princess of nineteen, whose extravagant demands on the ex- 
chequer the minister would not comply with. If Turgot, on the one 
hand, was one of the originators of the present system of political 
economy, he was also the first man of his day who had a settled 
and powerful policy for the re-establishment of the finances of his 
country, consisting in the abolition of the abuses and privileges of 
the nobility, clergy, magistracy, army, and guilds, and the enfran- 
chisement of labour, trade, and industry, which were crippled by 
restrictions and monopolies; thus endeavouring to realise peacefully 
the reforms which the Revolution of 1789 accomplished with so 
much violence and suffering. How ineffectively he struggled with 
these abuses may be exemplified by one instance. In 1780 Marshal 
Ségur, the Minister for War, promulgated a law to the effect that 
none but nobles could rise to the rank of officers in the French 
army, a law which went not a little towards intensifying the hatred 
of the Tiers Etat for the nobility. 

Though unprincipled as a class, the nobility of France comprised 
individual members who were examples not only of personal bravery, 
but of high mental capacity and culture. The aristocratic element 
which pervaded all customs and institutions—for instance, the wife of 
an untitled man was called Mademoiselle instead of Madame, and 
none but titled women were allowed to rouge—had been of long and 
steady growth; but if we put ourselves in the place of persons who 
lived under the old régime, we shall not be surprised at their dis- 
like of innovation. Notwithstanding the reverence for rank and 
blood, the importance and number of social functions, the burdens 
of court life and etiquette, many of the French nobles distin- 
guished themselves in science and letters, so that one of their 
chief ambitions often was to be enrolled as members of the Academy. 
The French nobility which was so wedded to its privileges waived all 
considerations in favour of intellectual enjoyments ; and though to 
gain admission at Versailles a patent of nobility dating back to 1399 
was necessary, in Paris men and women of the highest rank mixed 
with the wives of citizens, elbowed artists and writers, in assemblies 
where intellect reigned supreme. Madame Geoffrin, the daughter of 
a royal servant, remained the friend of Stanislas Poniatowski after he 
became King of Poland, and in his familiar correspondence he calls 
her his mother. The salon—to mention one out of many—of Madame 
d’Epinay, the wife of a fermier général, the friend of Rousseau and 
Grimm, was the centre of all that was brightest and cleverest in 
France. The Prince de Conti showed a generous hospitality to 
Rousseau, and after Beaumarchais’ conviction invited him to spend a 
day at his house in order ‘ to show France the way a great citizen 
should be treated.’ The great citizen came and supped with the 
prince and forty persons of quality. Strange contrasts and anoma- 
lous situations were the result of the familiar intercourse of all classes, 
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and contribute not a little to make the society of that time so amus- 
ing tous. Perhaps the greatest anomaly of all was the position of 
actors and actresses. An antiquated law deprived them of all civil 
rights ; they could not appear as witnesses in a court, nor fill any 
public post. They were sent to prison for the slightest peccadillo on 
the mere whim of the court authorities, and if they died whilst 
following their profession were refused religious rites at their burial. 
Adrienne Lecouvreur was taken out at night in a cab by two porters 
and buried in a hole hastily dug at the corner of the street. Yet 
Adrienne Lecouvreur was so sought after in her lifetime that she 
complained she could not comply with all the invitations she re- 
ceived from the great, and that their attentions prevented her from 
enjoying a peaceful and quiet life. The actress Clairon was an 
intimate friend of the Duchesse de Villeroi and the Duchesse de Duras. 
Not only actresses, but actors infatuated the leaders of society. The 
actor Molé received from Marshal Richelieu a costume worth ten 
thousand francs, and Fleury from a noble friend a dress that had 
only been worn once and for which 18,000 frances had been paid. Two 
ladies—one French, one Polish—fought a duel for an actor. The 
Frenchwoman was wounded and locked up in a convent. Quaint 
incidents of all_kinds illustrate the relations between the stage and 
its patrons. Actresses were sometimes present at State concerts, 
and on one occasion Sophie Arnould was seated next to a duchess, 
who exclaimed disdainfully : ‘ Honest women should wear badges to 
distinguish them.’ ‘Then you would wish,’ replied the actress, ‘ to 
give the public a chance of counting them.’ A young abbé, accom- 
panied by two young and pretty women, entered the box of the 
Marshal de Noailles, who was known for his misfortunes on the 
battle-field. The marshal soon afterwards came and claimed the box. 
In the height of the dispute, the abbé called out to the pit, which 
had looked on with much interest: ‘Gentlemen, I appeal to you. 
Here is the Marshal de Noailles, who has never taken a place in his 
life, and now wants to take mine. Am I to go?’ ‘No! No!’ 
cried the pit, and the marquis was forced to give way. 

Some palliation for the levity of society is to be found in the 
system of education, which was itself the outcome of the exigencies 
of fashion. Fathers brought up their sons to consider that the 
smiles of the king were the only source of honour and preferment. 
The entire day of a lady of rank was taken up by dress, conversation, 
and amusement. No mother was able under such circumstances to 
devote her thoughts to her daughter, who was sent off at an early 
age to an aristocratic convent. How peculiar was the education 
which she there received may be judged from the fact that the same 
prizes were given for history as for dancing. In order to preserve the 
purity of blood and the equality of position, the pupil was affianced 
and often married by her parents when hardly in her teens to a man 
whom she had never seen. 
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But the tact and power of assimilation peculiar to Frenchwomen 
enabled them, notwithstanding their faulty education, to acquire 
that culture and brilliancy which was so highly prized. Domestic 
affection and purity were scarcely compatible with the conditions 
under which their lives were passed. Owing to the educational 
teachings of Rousseau, combined with the Anglomania — which 
declared itself not only in the diffusion of constitutional aspirations, 
but even in the practice of horse-racing—and to the participation in 
the War of American Independence, a desire for a better state of 
things began to make itself felt. The literary and philosophical 
doctrines of the encyclopedists contributed towards the reform of 
the abuses of the aristocratic system, but they must also bear the 
responsibility of having produced that contempt for religion and for 
authority which accelerated the Revolution. That Revolution con- 
tributes a fitting antithesis and climax to the levity and enchant- 
ment of the earlier portions of the century. When, however, we 
throw off the spell exercised by the superficial attractions of the 
French eighteenth century, then we perceive beneath the brilliant 
veneer of art, wit, and refinement, those vices of character and con- 
stitution which could only be eradicated by a supreme convulsion. 
As in tropical countries the rotting trunks of ancient trees are 
covered by a rank and gorgeous vegetation, so the processes of de- 
composition at work in the political, aristocratic, clerical, and social 
systems of France were concealed by a luxuriant and vivid intellectual 
overgrowth. M. Filon gleefully improves on Lord Chesterfield’s obser- 
vation and says that the graces were not natives of Great Britain ; but 
when we come to judge impartially the cardinal merits of the English 
and French eighteenth centuries, when we emancipate ourselves from 
the glamour of the Gallic graces, and only compare stern historical 
facts in their immediate effects on the welfare of the nation, the 
consequences of the old régime in France with those of the new 
in England, we are forced to conclude that the English kings of 
the eighteenth century deserved better of their country than the 
Bourbons of France, that English statesmen adapted themselves to 
the growing demand for popular and democratic changes, that 
England’s soldiers and sailors brought victory to her arms, that her 
religious and philosophical reforms sowed the seeds of the greater 
purity and greater prosperity of the nineteenth century; while in 
France princes, statesmen, and nobles brought the throne into disre- 
pute, the finances to ruin, and the country to anarchy—that, in a word, 
all the forces of England were united in building up the empire, whilst 
those of France were united in destroying hers. Century for century, 
the eighteenth century of England was a century of ascent, the 
eighteenth century of France a century of descent. 


FERDINAND ROTHSCHILD. 





BEN JONSON. 


I. 


Ir poets may be divided into two exhaustive but not exclusive 
classes,—the gods of harmony and creation, the giants of energy 
and invention,—the supremacy of Shakespeare among the gods of 
English verse is not more unquestionable than the supremacy of 
Jonson among its giants. Shakespeare himself stands no higher 
above Milton and Shelley than Jonson above Dryden and Byron. 
Beside the towering figure of this Enceladus the stature of Dryden 
seems but that of an ordinary man, the stature of Byron—who in- 
deed can only be classed among giants by a somewhat licentious or 
audacious use of metaphor—seems little higher than a dwarf’s. Not 
even the ardour of his most fanatical worshippers, from the date of 
Cartwright and Randolph to the date of Gilchrist and Gifford, could 
exaggerate the actual greatness of his various and marvellous 
energies. No giant ever came so near to the ranks of the gods: 
were it possible for one not born a god to become divine by dint of 
ambition and devotion, this glory would have crowned the Titanic 
labours of Ben Jonson. There is something heroic and magnificent 
in his lifelong dedication of all his gifts and all his powers to the 
service of the art he had elected as the business of all his life and 
the aim of all his aspiration. And the result also was magnificent : 
the flowers of his growing have every quality but one which belongs 
to the rarest and finest among flowers: they have colour, form, 
variety, fertility, vigour: the one thing they want is fragrance. 
Once or twice only in all his indefatigable career of toil and triumph 
did he achieve what was easily and habitually accomplished by men 
otherwise unworthy to be named in the same day with him ; by men 
who would have avowed themselves unworthy to unloose the latchets 
of his shoes. That singing power which answers in verse to the 
odour of a blossom, to the colouring of a picture, to the flavour of a 
fruit,—that quality without which they may be good, commendable, 
admirable, but cannot be delightful,—was not, it should seem, a 
natural gift of this great writer’s: hardly now and then could his 
industry attain to it by some exceptional touch of inspiration or of 
luck. It is ‘above all strangeness’ that a man labouring under this 
habitual disqualification should have been competent to recognize 
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with accurate and delicate discernment an occasion on which he had for 
once risen above his usual capacity—a shot by which he had actually hit 
the white: but the lyrical verses which Ben Jonson quoted to Drummond 
as his best have exactly the quality which lyrical verse ought to have and 
which their author’s lyrical verse almost invariably misses: the note of 
apparently spontaneous, inevitable, irrepressible and impeccable music. 
They might have been written by Coleridge or Shelley. But Ben, 
as a rule,—a rule which is proved by the exception—was one of the 
singers who could not sing: though, like Dryden, he could intone 
most admirably : which is more—and much more—than can truth- 
fully be said for Byron. He, however, as well as Dryden, has one 
example of lyrical success to show for himself, as exceptional and as 
unmistakable as Jonson’s. The incantation in @dipus, brief as it 
is, and the first four stanzas of the incantation in Manfred, imitative 
as they are, reveal a momentary sense of music, a momentary command 
of the instrument employed, no less singular and no less absolute. But 
Jonson, at all points the greatest and most genuine poet of the three, 
has achieved such a success more than once ; has nearly achieved it, or 
has achieved a success only less absolute than this, more than a few 
times in the course of his works. And it should be remembered always 
that poetry in any other sense than the sense of invention or divination, 
creation by dint of recollection and by force of reproduction, was by 
no means the aim and end of his ambition. The grace, the charm, 
the magic of poetry was to him always a secondary if not always an 
inconsiderable quality in comparison with the weight of matter, the 
solidity of meaning, the significance and purpose of the thing sug- 
gested or presented. The famous men whose names may most 
naturally and most rationally be coupled with the more illustrious 
name of Ben Jonson came short of the triumph which might have 
been theirs in consequence of their worst faults or defects—of the 
weaker and baser elements in their moral nature: because they pre- 
ferred self-interest in the one case and self-indulgence in the other 
to the noble toil and the noble pleasure of doing their best for their 
art’s sake and their duty’s, to the ultimate satisfaction of their con- 
science: a guide as sure and a monitor as exacting in esthetic 
matters—or, to use a Latin rather than a Greek word, in matters of 
pure intelligence—as in questions of ethics or morality. But with 
Ben Jonson conscience was the first and last consideration: the con- 
science of power which undoubtedly made him arrogant and exact- 
ing made him even more severe in self-exaction, more resolute in 
self-discipline, more inexorable in self-devotion to the elected labour 
of his life. From others he exacted much; but less than he ex- 
acted from himself. And it is to this noble uprightness of mind, to 
this lofty loyalty in labour, that the gravest vices and the most 
serious defects of his work may indisputably be traced. Reversing 
the famous axiom of Goldsmith’s professional art-critic, we may say 
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of Jonson’s work in almost every instance that the picture would have 
been better if the artist had taken less pains. For in some cases at 
least he writes better as soon as he allows himself to write with ease 
—or at all events without elaborate ostentation of effort and demon- 
strative prodigality of toil. The unequalled breadth and depth of his 
reading could not but enrich as wellas encumber his writings: those 
who could wish he had been less learned may be reminded how much 
we should certainly lose—how much of solid and precious metal—for 
the mere chance of a possible gain in spontaneity and ease ; in qualities 
of lyrical or dramatic excellence which it is doubtful whether he had 
received from nature in any degree comparable with those to which 
his learning gave a fresh impulse and a double force of energetic life. 
And when his work is at its worst, when his faults are most flagrant, 
when his tediousness is most unendurable, it is not his learning that 
is to blame, for his learning is not even apparent. The obtrusion 
and accumulation of details and references, allusions and citations, 
which encumber the text and the margin of his first Roman tragedy 
with such a ponderous mass of illustrative superfluity, may un- 
doubtedly be set down, if not to the discredit, at least to the disad- 
vantage of the poet whose resolute caprice had impelled him to be 
author and commentator, dramatist and scholiast, at once: but how- 
ever tedious a languid or a cursory reader may find this part of Jon- 
son’s work, he must, if not abnormally perverse in stupidity, admit 
that it is far less wearisome, less vexatious, less deplorable and insuf- 
ferable, than the interminable deserts of dreary dialogue in which the 
affectations, pretentions, or idiocies of the period are subjected to 
the indefatigable and the lamentable industry of a caricaturist or a 
photographer. 

There is nothing accidental in the work of Ben Jonson: no casual 
inspiration, no fortuitous impulse, ever guides or misguides his genius 
aright or astray. And this crowning and damning defect of a 
tedious and intolerable realism was even exceptionally wilful and 
premeditated. There is little if anything of it in the earliest comedy 
admitted into the magnificent edition which was compiled and 
published by himself in the year of the death of Shakespeare. And 
the humours of a still earlier comedy attributed to his hand, and 
printed apparently without his sanction just seven years before, are 
not worked out with such wearisome patience nor exhibited with such 
scientific persistency as afterwards distinguished the anatomical lec- 
turer on vice and folly whose ideal of comic art was a combination of 
sarcasm and sermon in alternately epigrammatic and declamatory dia- 
logue. Iam by no means disposed to question ‘he authenticity of this 
play, an excellent example of romantic comedy \ashed with farce and 
flavoured with poetry: but, as far as I am awe 2 notice has yet 
been taken of a noticeable coincidence betwee’. the manner or 
the circumstances of its publication and that of a spurious play 
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which had nine years previously been attributed to Shakespeare. 
Some copies only of The Case is Altered bear on the title-page the 
name of Jonson, as some copies only of Sir John Oldcastle bear on 
the title-page the name of Shakespeare. In the earlier case, there 
can of course be no reasonable doubt that Shakespeare on his side, 
or the four actual authors of the gallimaufry on theirs, or perhaps 
all five together in the common though diverse interest of their re- 
spective credits, must have interfered to put a stop to the piratical 
profits of a lying and thieving publisher by compelling him to cancel 
the impudently mendacious title-page which imputed to Shakespeare 
the authorship of a play announced in its very prologue as the work 
of a writer or writers whose intention was to counteract the false im- 
pression given by Shakespeare’s caricature, and to represent Prince 
Hal’s old lad of the castle in his proper character of hero and martyr. 
In the later case, there can be little if any doubt that Jonson, then 
at the height of his fame and influence, must have taken measures to 
preclude the circulation under his name of a play which he would not 
or could not honestly acknowledge. So far, then, as external evidence 
goes, there is no ground whatever for a decision as to whether The Case 
is Altered may be wholly or partially or not at all assignable to the 
hand of Jonson. My own conviction is that he certainly had a hand 
in it, and was not improbably its sole author: but that on the other 
hand it may not impossibly be one of the compound works on which 
he was engaged as a dramatic apprentice with other and less energetic 
playwrights in the dim back workshop of the slavedealer and slave- 
driver whose diary records the grinding toil and the scanty wages of 
his lean and laborious bondsmen. Justice, at least since the days of 
Gifford, has generally been done to the bright and pleasant quality 
of this equally romantic and classical comedy: in which the pas- 
sionate humour of the miser is handled with more freshness and 
freedom than we find in most of Jonson’s later studies, while the 
figure of his putative daughter has more of grace and interest than 
he usually vouchsafed to be at the pains of bestowing on his official 
heroines. It is to be regretted, it is even to be deplored, that the 
influence of Plautus on the style and the method of Jonson was not 
more permanent and more profound. Had he been but content to 
follow his first impulse, to work after his earliest model—had he 
happily preferred those ‘ Plautinos et numeros et sales’ for which his 
courtly friend Horace expressed so courtierly a contempt to the heavier 
numbers and the more laborious humours which he set himself to 
elaborate and to cultivate instead, we might not have had to applaud 
a more wonderful and admirable result, we should unquestionably 
have enjoyed a harvest more spontaneous and more gracious, more 
generous and more delightful. Something of the charm of Fletcher, 
his sweet straightforward fluency and instinctive lightness of touch, 
would have tempered the severity and solidity of his deliberate satire 
and his heavy-handed realism. 
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And the noble work of comic art which followed on this first 
attempt gave even fuller evidence in its earlier than its later form 
of the author’s capacity for poetic as well as realistic success. The 
defence of poetry which appears only in the first edition of Every 
Man in his Humour is worth all Sidney’s and all Shelley’s treatises 
thrown together. A stern and austere devotion to the principle 
which prohibits all indulgence in poetry, precludes all exuberance of 
expression, and immolates on the altar of accuracy all eloquence, all 
passion, and all inspiration incompatible with direct and prosaic re- 
production of probable or plausible dialogue, induced its author to 
cancel this noble and majestic rhapsody ; and in so doing gave fair _ 
and full forewarning of the danger which was to beset this too rigid 
and conscientious artist through the whole of his magnificent career. 
But in all other points the process of transformation to which its 
author saw fit to subject this comedy was unquestionably a process 
of improvement. Transplanted from the imaginary or fantastic Italy 
in which at first they lived and moved and had their being to the 
actual and immediate atmosphere of contemporary London, the 
characters gain even more in lifelike and interesting veracity or 
verisimilitude than in familiar attraction and homely association. Not 
only do we feel that we know them better, but we perceive that they 
are actually more real and cognisable creatures than they were under 
their former conditions of dramatic existence. But it must be with 
regret as well as with wonder that we find ourselves constrained to 
recognize the indisputable truth that this first acknowledged work of 
so great a writer is as certainly his best as it certainly is not his 
greatest. Never again did his genius, his industry, his conscience 
and his taste combine to produce and succeed in producing a work 
so faultless, so satisfactory, so absolute in achievement and so free 
from blemish or defect. The only three others among all his plays 
which are not unworthy to be ranked beside it are in many ways 
more wonderful, more splendid, more incomparable with any other 
product of human intelligence or genius: but neither Volpone, The 
Alchemist, nor The Staple of News, is altogether so blameless and 
flawless a piece of work; so free from anything that might as well 
or better be dispensed with, so simply and thoroughly compact and 
complete in workmanship and in result. Moliére himself has no 
character more exquisitely and spontaneously successful in presenta- 
tion and evolution than the immortal and inimitable Bobadil: and 
even Bobadil is not unworthily surrounded and supported by the 
many other graver or lighter characters of this magnificent and per- 
fect comedy. 

It is difficult to attempt an estimate of the next endeavours or 
enterprises of Ben Jonson without incurring either the risk of im- 
patient and uncritical injustice, if rein be given to the natural 
irritation and vexation of a disappointed and bewildered reader, or 
the no less imminent risk of one-sided and one-eyed partiality, if 
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the superb literary quality, the elaborate intellectual excellence, of 
these undramatic if not inartistic satires in dialogue be duly taken 
into account. From their author’s point of view, they are worthy of 
all the applause he claimed for them; and to say this is to say 
much; but if the author’s point of view was radically wrong, was 
fundamentally unsound, we can but be divided between condemnation 
and applause, admiration and regret. No student of our glorious 
language, no lover of our glorious literature, can leave these mis- 
called comedies unread without foregoing an experience which he 
should be reluctant to forego: but no reader who has any sense or 
any conception of comic art or of dramatic harmony will be surprised 
to find that the author’s experience of their reception on the stage 
should have driven him by steady gradations of fury and consecutive 
degrees of arrogance into a state of mind and a style of work which 
must have seemed even to his well-wishers most unpromising for his 
future and final triumph. Little if anything can be added to the 
excellent critical remarks of Gifford on Every Man out of his 
Humour, Cynthia’s Revels, and Poetaster, or his Arraignment. 
The first of these magnificent mistakes would be enough to ensure 
immortality to the genius of the poet capable of so superb and 
elaborate an error. The fervour and intensity of the verse which 
expresses his loftier mood of intolerant indignation, the studious 
and implacable versatility of scorn which animates the expression of 
his disgust at the viler or crueller examples of social villainy then 
open to his contemptuous or furious observation, though they 
certainly cannot suffice to make a play, suffice to make a living and 
imperishable work of the dramatic satire which passes so rapidly 
from one phase to another of folly, fraud, or vice. And if it were 
not an inadmissible theory that the action or the structure of a play 
might be utterly disjointed and dislocated in order to ensure the 
complete presentation or development, the alternate exhibition or ex- 
posure, of each figure in the revolving gallery of a satirical series, we 
could hardly fear that our admiration of the component parts which 
fail to compose a coherent or harmonious work of art could possibly 
carry us too far into extravagance of applause. The noble rage which 
inspires the overture is not more absolute or perfect than the majestic 
structure of the verse: and the best comic or realistic scenes of the 
ensuing play are worthy to be compared—though it may not be 
altogether to their advantage—with the similar work of the greatest 
succeeding artists in narrative or dramatic satire. Too much of the 
studious humour, too much of the versatile and laborious realism, 
displayed in the conduct and evolution of this: satirical drama, may 
have been lavished and misused in the reproduction of ephemeral 
affectations and accidental forms of folly: but whenever the dramatic 
satirist, on purpose or by accident, strikes home to some deeper and 
more durable subject of satire, we feel the presence and the power 
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of a poet and a thinker whose genius was not born to deal merely 
with ephemeral or casual matters. The small patrician fop and his 
smaller plebeian ape, though even now not undiverting figures, are 
inevitably less diverting to us, as they must have been even to the 
next generation from Jonson’s, than to the audience for whom they 
were created: but the humour of the scene in which the highly in- 
telligent and intellectual lady, who regards herself as the pattern 
at once of social culture and of personal refinement, is duped and 
disgraced by an equally simple and ingenious trick played off on her 
overweening and contemptuous vanity, might have been applauded 
by Shakespeare or by Vanbrugh, approved by Congreve or Moliére. 
Here, among too many sketches of a kind which can lay claim to no 
merit beyond that of an unlovely photograph, we find a really 
humorous conception embodied in a really amusing type of vanity 
and folly; and are all the more astonished to find a writer capable 
of such excellence and such error as every competent reader must 
recognize in the conception and execution of this rather admirable 
than delightful play. For Moliére himself could hardly have im- 
proved on the scene in which a lady who is confident of her intuitive 
capacity to distinguish a gentleman ‘from a pretender with no claim 
to that title is confronted with a vulgar clown, whose introducers 
have assured her that he is a high-bred gentleman masquerading for 
a wager under that repulsive likeness. She wonders that they can 
have imagined her so obtuse, so ignorant, so insensible to the differ- 
ence between gentleman and clown: she finds that he plays his part 
asa boor very badly and transparently; and on discovering that he 
is in fact the boor she would not recognize, is driven to vanish in a 
passion of disgust. This is good comedy: but we can hardly say as 
much for the scene in which a speculator who has been trading on 
the starvation or destitution of his neighbours and tenants is driven 
to hang himself in despair at the tidings of a better market for the 
poor, is cut down by the hands of peasants who have not recog- 
nized him, and on hearing their loudly expressed regrets for this 
act of inadvertent philanthropy becomes at once a beneficent 
and penitent philanthropist. Extravagant and exceptional as is 
this instance of Jonson’s capacity for dramatic error—for the sacri- 
fice at once of comic art and of common sense on the altar of moral 
or satirical purpose, it is but an extreme example of the result 
to which his theory must have carried his genius, gagged and hand- 
cuffed and drugged and blindfolded, had not his genius been too 
strong even for the force and the persistence of his theory. No 
reader and no spectator of his next comedy can have been inclined 
to believe or encouraged in believing that it was. The famous final 
verse of the epilogue to Cynthia’s Revels can hardly sound other- 
wise to modern ears than as an expression of blustering diffidence—of 
blatant self-distrust. That any audience should have sat out the five 
VoL. XXITI.—No, 134. TT 
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undramatic acts of this ‘dramatic satire’ is as inconceivable as that 
any reader, however exasperated and exhausted by its voluminous 
perversities, should fail to do justice to its literary merits: to the 
vigour and purity of its English, to the masculine refinement and the 
classic straightforwardness of its general style. There is an exqui- 
site song in it, and there are passages—nay, there are scenes—of ex- 
cellent prose: but the intolerable elaboration of pretentious dullness 
and ostentatious ineptitude for which the author claims not merely 
the tolerance orthe condonation which gratitude or charity might accord 
tothe misuse or abuse of genius, but the acclamation due to its exercise 
and the applause demanded by its triumpb,—the heavy-headed per- 
versity which ignores all the duties and reclaims all the privileges of 
a dramatic poet—the Cyclopean ponderosity of perseverance which 
hammers through scene after scene at the task of ridicule by ana- 
tomy of tedious and preposterous futilities—all these too conscientious 
outrages offered to the very principle of comedy, of poetry, or of 
drama, make us wonder that we have no record of a retort from the ex- 
hausted audience—if haply there were any auditors left—to the 
dogged defiance of the epilogue :— 


By God ’tis good, and if you like ’t you may. 
—By God ’tis bad, and worse than tongue can say. 


For the most noticeable point in this tediously brilliant and studiously 
erratic design is that the principle of composition is as conspicuous 
by its absence as the breath of inspiration: that the artist, the 
scholar, the disciple, the student of classic models, is as indiscover- 
able as the spontaneous humourist or poet. The wildest, the 
roughest, the crudest offspring of literary impulse working blindly on 
the passionate elements of excitable ignorance was never more form- 
less, more incoherent, more defective in structure, than this volumi- 
nous abortion of deliberate intelligence and conscientious culture. 
There is a curious monotony in the variety—if there be not 
rather a curious variety in the monotony—of character and of style 
which makes it even more difficult to resume the study of Cynthia’s 
Revels when once broken off than even to read through its burden- 
some and bulky five acts at a sitting ; but the reader who lays siege 
to it with a sufficient supply of patience will find that the latter is 
the surer if not the only way to appreciate the genuine literary 
value of its better portions. Most of the figures presented are less 
than sketches and little more than outlines of inexpert and in- 
tolerant caricature: but the ‘ half-saved ’ or (as Carlyle has it) ‘in- 
salvable ’ coxcomb and parasite Asotus, who puts himself under the 
tuition of Amorphus and the patronage of Anaides, is a creature with 
something of real comic life in him. By what process of induction 
or deduction the wisdom of critical interpreters should have dis- 
cerned in the figure of his patron, a fashionable ruffler and ruffian, 
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the likeness of Thomas Dekker, a humble, hard-working, and highly- 
gifted hack of letters, may be explicable by those who can explain 
how the character of Hedon, a courtly and voluptuous coxcomb, can 
have been designed to cast ridicule on John Marston, a rude and 
rough-hewn man of genius, the fellow-craftsman of Ben Jonson as 
satirist and as playwright. But such absurdities of misapplication and 
misconstruction, once set afloat on the bethean waters of stagnating 
tradition, will float for ever by grace of the very rottenness which 
prevents them from sinking. Ignorance assumes and idleness repeats 
what sciolism ends by accepting as a truth no less indisputable than 
undisputed. To any rational and careful student it must be obvious - 
that until the publication of Jonson’s Poetaster we cannot trace, I 
do not say with any certainty of evidence, but with any plausibility 
of conjecture, the identity of the principal persons attacked or 
derided by the satirist. And to identify the originals of such figures 
as Clove and Orange in Every Man out of his Humour can hardly, 
as Carlyle might have expressed it, be matter of serious interest to 
any son of Adam. But the famous polemical comedy which appeared 
a year later than the appearance of Cynthia’s Revels bore evidence 
about it, unmistakable by reader or spectator, alike to the general 
design of the poet and to the particular direction of his personalities. 
Jonson of course asserted and of course believed that he had under- 
gone gross and incessant provocation for years past from the ‘ petu- 
lant’ onslaughts of Marston and Dekker: but what were his grounds 
for this assertion and this belief we have no means whatever of 
deciding—we have no ground whatever for conjecture. What we 
cannot but perceive is the possibly more important fact that indigna- 
tion and ingenuity, pugnacity and self-esteem, combined to produce 
and succeeded in producing an incomparably better comedy than the 
author’s last, and a considerably better composition than the author’s 
penultimate attempt. Even the ‘apologetical dialogue’ appended 
for the benefit of the reader, fierce and arrogant as it seems to 
us in its bellicose ambition and its quarrelsome self-assertion, is less 
violent and overweening in its tone than the furious eloquence of 
the prelude to Every Man out of his Humour. The purity of 
passion, the sincerity of emotion, which inspires and inflames that 
singular and splendid substitute for an ordinary prologue, never 
found again an expression so fervent and so full in the many and 
various appeals of its author to his audience, immediate or imaginary, 
against the malevolence of ememies or of critics. But in this 
Augustan satire his rage and scorn are tempered and adapted to 
something of dramatic purpose; their expression is more coherent, 
if not less truculent,—their effect is.more harmonious, if not more 
genuine,—than in the two preceding plays. 

There is much in the work of Ben Jonson which may seem 
strange and perplexing to the most devout and rapturous admirer of 
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his genius: there is nothing so singular, so quaint, so inexplicable, as 
his selection of Horace for a sponsor or a patron saint. The affinity 
between Virgil and Tennyson, between Shelley and Lucretius, is 
patent and palpable: but when Jonson assumes the mask of Horace 
we can only wonder what would have been the sensation on Olympus 
if Pluto had suddenly proposed to play the part of Cupid, or if Vulcan 
had obligingly offered to run on the errands of Mercury. This 
eccentricity of egoism is only less remarkable than the mixture of 
care and recklessness in the composition of a play which presents us 
at its opening with an apparent hero in the person, not of Horace, 
but of Ovid ; and after following his fortunes through four-fifths of 
the action, drops him into exile at the close of the fourth act, and 
proceeds with the business of the fifth as though no such figure 
had ever taken part in the conduct of the play. Shakespeare, 
who in Jonson’s opinion ‘wanted art,’ assuredly never showed 
himself so insensible to the natural rules of art as his censor has 
shown himself here. Apart from the incoherence of construction 
which was perhaps inevitable in such a complication of serious with 
satirical design, there is more ofartistic merit in this composite work 
of art than in any play produced by its author since the memorable 
date of Every Man in his Humour. The character of Captain 
Pantilius Tucca, which seems to have brought down on its creator 
such a boiling shower-bath or torrent of professional indignation from 
quarters in which his own distinguished service as a soldier and a re- 
presentative champion of English military hardihood would seem to 
have been unaccountably if not scandalously forgotten, is beyond 
comparison the brightest and the best of his inventions since the 
date of the creation of Bobadil. But the decrease in humanity of 
humour, in cordial and genial sympathy or tolerance of imagination, 
which marks the advance of his genius towards its culmination of 
scenical and satirical success in The Alchemist must be obvious 
at this stage of his work to those who will compare the delightful 
cowardice and the inoffensive pretention of Bobadil with the blatant 
vulgarity and the flagrant rascality of Tucca. 

In the memorable year which brought into England her first king 
of Scottish birth, and made inevitable the future conflict between 
the revolutionary principle of monarchy by divine right and the 
conservative principle of self-government by deputy for the common- 
weal of England, the first great writer who thought fit to throw in 
his lot with the advocates of the royalist revolution produced on the 
boards a tragedy of which the moral, despite his conscious or 
unconscious efforts to disguise or to distort it, is as thoroughly 
republican and as tragically satirical of despotism as is that of 
Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar. It would be well for the fame of 
Jonson if the parallel could be carried further: but, although 
Sejanus his Fall may not have received on its appearance the credit 
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or the homage due to the serious and solid merit of its composition 

and its execution, it must be granted that the author bas once more 

fallen into the excusable but nevertheless unpardonable error of the 

too studious and industrious Martha. He was careful and troubled 

about many things absolutely superfluous and supererogatory ; matters 

of no value or concern whatever for the purpose or the import of a 

dramatic poem: but the one thing needful, the very condition of 
poetic life and dramatic interest, he utterly and persistently over- 

looked. Tiberius, the central character of the action—for the 

eponymous hero or protagonist of the play is but a crude study of 
covetous and lecherous ambition,—has not life enough in the pre-- 
sentation of him to inform the part with interest. No praise—of 
the sort which is due to such labours—can be too high for the 

strenuous and fervid conscience which inspires every line of the 

laborious delineation: the recorded words of the tyrant are wrought 

into the text, his traditional characteristics are welded into the 

action, with a patient and earnest fidelity which demands applause no 

less than recognition: but when we turn from this elaborate statue 

—from this exquisitely articulated skeleton—to the living figure of 
Octavius or of Antony, we feel and understand more than ever that 
Shakespeare ‘hath chosen the good part, which shall not be taken 

away from him.’ 

Coleridge has very justly animadverted on ‘the anachronistic 
mixture’ of Anglican or Caledonian royalism with the conservatism 
of an old Roman republican in the character of Arruntius: but we 
may trace something of the same incongruous combination in the 
character of a poet who was at once the sturdiest in aggressive 
eagerness of self-assertion, and the most copious in courtly effusion 
of panegyric, among all the distinguished writers of his day. The 
power of his verse and the purity of his English are nowhere more 
remarkable than in his two Roman tragedies: on the other hand, his 
great fault or defect as a dramatist is nowhere more perceptible. 
This general if not universal infirmity is one which never seems to 
have occurred to him, careful and studious though he was always of 
his own powers and performances, as anything of a fault at all. It is 
one indeed which no writer afflicted with it could reasonably be 
expected to recognize or to repair. Of all purely negative faults, all 
sins of intellectual omission, it is perhaps the most serious and the 
most irremediable. It is want of sympathy: a lack of cordial interest, 
not in his own work or in his own genius,—no one will assert that 
Jonson was deficient on that score,—but in the individual persons, the 
men and women represented on the stage. He took so much interest 
in the creations that he had none left for the creatures of his intel- 
lect or art. This fault is not more obvious in the works of his 
disciples Cartwright and Randolph than in the works of their master. 
The whole interest is concentrated on the intellectual composition 
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and the intellectual development of the characters and the scheme. 
Love and hatred, sympathy and antipathy, are superseded and sup- 
planted by pure scientific curiosity: the clear glow of serious or 
humorous emotion is replaced by the dry light of analytical investi- 
gation. Si vis me flere—the proverb is something musty. Neither 
can we laugh heartily or long where all chance of sympathy or cordi- 
ality is absolutely inconceivable. The loving laughter which salutes 
the names of Dogberry and Touchstone, Mrs. Quickly and Falstaff, is 
never evoked by the most gorgeous opulence of humour, the most 
glorious audacity of intrigue, which dazzles and delights our under- 
standing in the parts of Sir Epicure Mammon, Rabbi Zeal-of-the- 
Land Busy, Morose and Fitzdottrel and Mosca: even Bobadil, the 
most comically attractive of all cowards and braggarts on record, has 
no such hold on our regard as many a knave and many a fool of 
Shakespeare’s comic progeny. The triumph of ‘ Don Face’ over his 
confederates, though we may not be so virtuous as to grudge it 
him, puts something of a strain upon our conscience if it is 
heartily to be applauded and enjoyed. One figure, indeed, among 
all the multitude of Jonson’s invention, is so magnificent in the 
spiritual stature of his wickedness, in the still dilating verge and ex- 
panding proportion of his energies, that admiration in this single 
case may possibly if not properly overflow into something of intellec- 
tual if not moral sympathy. The genius and the courage of Volpone, 
his sublimity of cynic scorn and his intensity of contemptuous enjoy- 
ment,—his limitless capacity for pleasure and his dauntless contem- 
plation of his crimes,—make of this superb sinner a figure which we 
can hardly realize without some sense of imperious fascination. His 
views of humanity are those of Swift and of Carlyle: but in him 
their fruit is not bitterness of sorrow and anger, but rapture of 
satisfaction and of scorn. His English kinsman, Sir Epicure Mam- 
mon, for all his wealth of sensual imagination and voluptuous 
eloquence, for all his living play of humour and glowing force of 
faith, is essentially but a poor creature when set beside the great 
Venetian. Had the study of Tiberius been informed and vivified by 
something of the same fervour, the tragedy of Sejanus might have 
had in it some heat of more than merely literary life. But this 
lesser excellence, the merit of vigorous and vigilant devotion or 
application to a high and serious object of literary labour, is apparent 
in every scene of the tragedy. That the subject is one absolutely 
devoid of all but historical and literary interest—that not one of 
these scenes can excite for one instant the least touch, the least 
phantom, the least shadow of pity or terror—would apparently have 
seemed to its author no argument against its claim to greatness as 
a tragic poem. But if it could be admitted, as it will never be by 
any unperverted judgment, that this eternal canon of tragic art, the 
law which defines terror and pity as its only proper objects, the 
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alpha and omega of its aim and its design, may ever be disregarded 
or ignored, we should likewise have to admit that Jonson had in this 
instance achieved a success as notable as we must otherwise consider 
his failure. For the accusation of weakness in moral design, of feeble 
or unnatural treatment of character, cannot with any show of justice 
be brought against him. Coleridge, whose judgment on a question 
of ethics will scarcely be allowed to carry as much weight as his 
authority on matters of imagination, objects with some vehemence 
to the incredible inconsistency of Sejanus in appealing for a sign to 
the divinity whose altar he proceeds to overthrow, whose power he 
proceeds to defy, on the appearance of an unfavourable presage. _ 
This doubtless is not the conduct of a strong man or a rational 
thinker: but the great minister of Tiberius is never for an instant 
throughout the whole course of the action represented as a man of any 
genuine strength or any solid intelligence. He is shown to us as 
merely a cunning, daring, unscrupulous and imperious upstart, 
whose greed and craft, impudence and audacity, intoxicate while 
they incite and undermine while they uplift him. 

The year which witnessed the appearance of Sejanus on the stage 
—acclaimed by Chapman at greater length if not with greater fervour 
than by any other of Jonson’s friends or satellites—witnessed also the 
first appearance of its author in a character which undoubtedly gave 
free play to some of his most remarkable abilities, but which un- 
questionably diverted and distorted and absorbed his genius as a 
dramatist and his talent as a poet after a fashion which no capable 
student can contemplate without admiration or consider without 
regret. The few readers whose patient energy and conscientious 
curiosity may have led them to traverse—a pilgrimage more painful 
than Dante’s or than Bunyan’s—the entire record of the ‘ Entertain- 
ment’ which escorted and delayed, at so many successive stations, 
the progress through London and Westminster of the long-suffering 
son of Mary Queen of Scots, will probably agree that of the two 
poetic dialogues or eclogues contributed by Jonson to the metrical 
part of the ceremony, the dialogue of the Genius and the Flamen is 
better than that of the Genius and Thamesis: more smooth, more 
vigorous, and more original. The subsequent prophecy of Electra 
is at all points unlike the prophecies of a Cassandra: there is some- 
thing doubly tragic in the irony of chance which put into the mouth of 
Agamemnon’s daughter a prophecy of good fortune to the royal house of 
Stuart on its first entrance into the capital and ascension to the throne 
of England. The subsequent Panegyre is justly praised by Gifford 
for its manly and dignified style of official compliment—courtliness 
untainted by servility: but the style is rather that of fine prose, 
sedately and sedulously measured and modulated, than that of even 
ceremonial poetry. 

In the same energetic year of his literary life the Laureate pro- 
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duced one of his best minor works—The Satyr, a little lyric drama so 
bright and light and sweet in fancy and in finish of execution that we 
cannot grudge the expenditure of time and genius on so slight a 
subject. The Penates, which appeared in the following year, gave 
evidence again of the strong and lively fancy which was to be but 
too often exercised in the same field of ingenious and pliant invention. 
The metre is well conceived and gracefully arranged, worthy indeed 
of nobler words than those which it clothes with light and pleasant 
melody. The octosyllabics, it will be observed by metrical students, 
are certainly good, but decidedly not faultless: the burlesque part 
sustained by Pan is equally dexterous and brilliant in execution. 


ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 





THE CHINESE IN AUSTRALIA. 


THE Government of the United States and the various Australian 
Governments object to the immigration of Chinese. In each case the 
popular vote has guided the Government. Those who admit that 
the objection to the influx of Chinese into an Anglo-Saxon commu- 
nity is well founded will probably acknowledge that the objection is 
really stronger in Australia than in the United States. Nevertheless 
the United States have succeeded, where the Australian Governments 
have failed. It was announced in New York on the 14th of March 
that a treaty between the United States and China prohibiting the 
entry of Chinese labourers into the United States for a period of 
twenty years has been signed. Whilst this effectual remedy has been 
secured for the United States, the Australian colonies are still fighting 
the question with their hands tied. 

At the very moment when American diplomacy had succeeded, 
the Premier of Queensland issued an address to the North Brisbane 
electors in which he declares his belief that all Queensland can be 
cultivated by whites, and that the Chinese should be excluded ; but 
the exclusion is to be partial only, an exclusion dependent on the 
operation of an increased poll tax, the prohibition of naturalisation, 
and a tax on residence. 

In Sydney, Victoria, and New Zealand leading statesmen are pro- 
pounding remedies somewhat similar to Sir Samuel Griffith’s. But 
all their speeches are in a half-hearted and despairing vein. For ten 
years past the Chinese have paid a poll tax, and have continued 
arriving in Australian ports in larger numbers. Every one knows 
that they will pay the increased tax, but that their numbers will not 
diminish. No foreign nationality is so indifferent to the advantages 
of naturalisation in our colonies generally as the Chinese, and the 
threat of stopping the naturalisation of Chinese will have no real 
effect on their immigration. 

The partial remedies discussed more warmly than ever in Aus- 
tralia have all been tried and have all failed in the United States. 
Why should not our self-governing colonies adopt the radical cure 
that the statesmen of America are now applying? ‘The answer is, 
they are not allowed to do so. Downing Street rightly interprets 
the sentiment of the House of Commons in objecting to the prohibi- 
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tion of Chinese. Our Foreign Office, directly under the same influ- 
ence and moved indirectly by some Indo-Chinese questions, objects 
to prohibition. Therefore we say to our self-governing colonies, ‘ In 
this matter, of such general interest to you and so vital to your 
future, you are not to be self-governing.’ There is a twofold danger 
in this: there is the direct injury to Australia; there is the risk 
of embittering the relations between Australia and England. 

I believe the parliamentary sentiment on this subject in England 
is founded on a misapprehension, and that the traditional policy of 
the Foreign Office is mistaken. 

The common opinion in Parliament is that the governing classes 
in China as well as the people of China would be offended if we pro- 
hibited Chinese immigration into a British colony. During the five 
years that her Majesty entrusted to my care the government of 
British China, that is the island of Hong Kong and the territory of 
Kowloon on the mainland of China, I had some opportunity of as- 
certaining how far this common opinion was well founded. When I 
assumed the administration of Hong Kong in 1877 I entertained a 
similar opinion. But direct communication with intelligent Chinese, 
and especially with the literati of China (from whom the governing 
classes are drawn), soon taught me that I was mistaken. My inter- 
views at Tientsin with Li Hung Chang and at Peking with Prince 
Kung and other members of the Tsung-li-Yamen convinced me that 
the experience I had gained in Hong Kong and Canton was well 
founded, and that, so far from there being in China any general ob- 
jection to the policy cf prohibition, such a policy would be viewed at 
least with indifference and probably with satisfaction. 

The argument on the subject was briefly stated by an interesting 
guest that I had the honour of entertaining. When the Chinese 
envoy to the German Emperor was returning from Berlin to Peking, 
in speaking of Prince Bismarck he gave two reasons for doubting the 
infallible statesmanship of the Prince, one connected with the over- 
grown armies that he traced to him; the other he thus referred to: 
‘The Prince said that China and Germany were natural allies, because, 
unlike Russia, England, or France, no territorial jealousies could arise, 
and because there were plenty of German steamships now ready to 
convey away the surplus population of China to San Francisco, to 
Australia, to Peru, and other places suited to Chinese emigrants.’ 
‘Fancy,’ said the envoy, ‘a European statesman addressing the latter 
argument to me—to me, a Chinaman!’ And then he went on to 
explain how hateful to a true Chinaman was the idea of Chinese 
emigration to foreign countries—how objectionable it was on political 
and religious grounds. He described vast regions of the Chinese 
Empire where a migration of the agricultural population was taking 
place followed by an increase of food sent in to the great cities. ‘We 
have no desire,’ he said, ‘to see the enormous resources of our own 
country undeveloped by our own industrious people. He is a bad 
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Chinaman,’ he said emphatically, ‘who, except on the Emperor’s 
business, leaves his country, for every Chinaman has duties to his 
family, to the village community in which he lives, and to the 
Emperor, which cannot be discharged when he emigrates.’ He ex- 
plained how essential it was for every Chinaman to visit at stated 
periods the graves of his ancestors. Again he repeated, ‘The China- 
man who voluntarily puts thousands of miles of sea between himself 
and the graves of his ancestors—between himself and the ancestral 
tablet—is a bad Chinaman, always excepting a servant of the 
Emperor proceeding abroad on official duty.’ 

But even without meeting leading Chinamen in Hong Kong, 
Canton, or Peking, a careful observer of the sources of Chinese emigra- 
tion will have some reason to suspect the true feeling of the Chinese 
Government and people on this subject. Chinese emigration is 
practically conducted through the British colony of Hong Kong. 
That colony is the conduit pipe of Chinese emigration to Australia. 
When I discovered that it had been the practice to export Chinese 
convicts from Hong Kong to Australia, I issued a proclamation 
denouncing the system, and with reference to the general employ- 
ment of coolie ships I gave instructions to the harbour officials 
which tended to check Chinese emigration to Australia. What 
happened? No complaints came from the Australian Governments 
or from the Government of China. On the contrary, the Premier of 
New South Wales, Sir Henry Parkes, wrote to thank me warmly, and 
the Viceroy of Canton also cordially supported me. But complaints, 
loud and persistent, were made by British, American, and German 
shipowners in Hong Kong. Even one of my harbour officials wrote 
to Downing Street complaining that my action threatened injury to 
a flourishing branch of Hong Kong trade—the Chinese coolie trade 
to Australia. It is easy to guess the result. A trade from which a 
few influential shipowners in Hong Kong make a profit has been kept 
up, though it has been alike distasteful to the governing classes of 
China and to the people of Australia. 

And is there no remedy for all this? Evidently there is if Lord 
Knutsford can do that which has enabled him to solve with success 
some older and more difficult problems—if he can get at the real 
facts and can induce the Foreign Office to act upon them. 

No doubt the unsettled question of treaty revision with China 
indirectly complicates the question. For temporary purposes it 
may suit Chinese officials abroad to make a grievance of a prohibitory 
act in Australia if such an act were passed. But if we learn to treat 
China frankly and with more justice, or if we would probe the whole 
of this question to the bottom, our Government would soon secure for 
Australia a treaty similar to that which President Cleveland’s Cabinet 
has obtained for the United States. 

JoHN Pope HENNESSY. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


THE HOUSE OF LORDS 


Art about a fortnight’s interval the two Houses of Parliament have 
discussed the question of the maintenance or abolition or the restric- 
tion of the hereditary principle in legislation, and indirectly that of 
the abolition of the House of Lords, and the substitution for our 
dual system of the rule of a single chamber. If the title of the two 
Houses to exist were to be judged by the quality of the two debates, 
the balance would incline to the House of Lords. More than half 
a century ago Mr. Rush, then United Siates minister to the Court 
of St. James’s, expressed the opinion that the debating capacity of 
the House of Lords was superior to that of the House of Commons. 
The balance probably still inclines to the same side. But the question 
of debating power, though considerable, is not vital. The discus- 
sions in the Lords, it has been said with truth, though the objection 
came from a strange quarter, are apt to be too largely academical. 
The debates in the Commons, it might be retorted, are apt too 
closely to resemble those ofa vestry. The House of Commons is little 
likely to lose its vestry character; and it is urgent to consider 
whether a reform may not be instituted which shall give the House 
of Lords closer relations with public business. A considerable 
minority in the House of Commons met the idea of any such reform 
with a direct negative. The hundred and sixty-six members who 
voted in favour of Mr. Labouchere’s resolution, though some of them 
qualified its plain declaration, practically voted in favour of the 
abolition of the House of Lords as an hereditary chamber. If 
effect were given to the resolution, that House would consist solely 
of the Bishops and of the three Lords of Appeal in Ordinary, 
a reform which would certainly thin the swollen numbers of the 
House, but would scarcely leave it, even in the view of the most 
Radical reformers, a satisfactory second chamber. The resolution 
was one of the root-and-branch kind. The House of Commons was 
asked to affirm that ‘it is contrary to the true principles of repre- 
sentative government and injurious to their efficiency that any 
person should be a member of one House of the Legislature by right 
of birth, and it is therefore desirable to put an end to any such 
existing rights.’ Mr. John Morley in supporting that resolution 
declared that the extension of the elective principle in local govern- 
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ment showed that there was a movement in every quarter but one 
from privilege and from hereditary privilege, and insisted that this 
movement weakened the whole foundation on which the House of 
Lords rests. Mr. Labouchere would probably be surprised to hear 
that like Plato’s deity he geometrises, but both he and Mr. Morley 
exemplify what Mr. J. S. Mill describes as— 

The habitual error of many of the political speculators whom I have character- 
ised as the geometrical school, especially in France, where ratiocination from rules 
of practice forms the staple commodity of journalism and political oratory... . 
The commonplaces of politics, in France, are large and sweeping practical maxims 
from which, as ultimate premisses, men reason downwards to particular applications 
and this they call being logical and consistent. For instance, they are perpetually 
arguing that such and such a measure ought to be adopted because it is a consequence 
of the principle on which the form of government is founded, of the principle of legiti- 
macy, or of the principle of the sovereignty of the people. . . . Inasmuch, however, 
as no government tends to produce all possible beneficial effects, but all are attended 
with more or fewer inconveniences ; and since these cannot be combated by means 
drawn from the very causes that produce them, it would be often a much stronger 
recommendation of some practical arrangement, that it does not follow from what is 
called the general principle of the government than that it does. Under a govern- 
ment of legitimacy, the pyesumption is far rather in favour of institutions of popular 
origin’; andin a democracy in favour of arrangements tending to check the impetus 
of popular will. The line of argumentation so commonly mistaken in France for 
political philosophy, tends to the practical conclusion that we should exert our 
utmost efforts to aggravate, instead of alleviating, whatever are the characteristic 
imperfections of the system of institutions which we prefer, or under which we 


happen to live." 

The argument that because the representative principle is pre- 
dominant in England, and is becoming every day more and more 
powerful, therefore every other principle must be hunted out of its 
last refuge, and every institution not resting on an elective basis must 
be destroyed, when it is something more than sheer demagoguism, 
flows from the perverse political philosophy which Mr. Mill describes. 
This is not to say that the hereditary principle is sound, but the 
reasons given by Mr. Labouchere and Mr. John Morley do not show 
it to be unsound in its application to English politics. The presump- 
tion is rather the other way. 

A preliminary objection may be taken by English politicians to a 
condemnation of the hereditary principle in legislation, based on the 
ground that it is inconsistent with the principle of representation. 
Because it is a different principle it is not necessarily an inconsistent 
principle. They may both be elements in a larger system. The 
English Constitution is not in theory, at least, based exclusively, or 
mainly, on the representative principle. Parliamentary government 
and representative government are not necessarily identical. The 
two principles may precisely coincide in their application, as in 
France, Switzerland, and the United States, where the two Chambers 
and the Chief of the Executive are named by a direct or indirect 

1 System of Logic, vol. ii. pp. 520-1 (3rd edit.). 
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election. They may have nothing in common, as in the early 
parliamentary history of most countries and of England itself, in 
which, up till the time of Simon de Montfort, the great Council of 
the Barons of the realm alone qualified the royal power. King 
and Parliament were alike hereditary. They may partially coincide, 
as in most parliamentary monarchies, including England, where the 
representative principle commands one branch of the Legislature, 
while the hereditary principle is recognised and embodied in two. 
It is not necessary, however, to lay stress upon this point. The 
advocates of the abolition of the hereditary principle affirm what in 
their view ought to be, not what actually is. They hold that the 
representative principle ought not to be in any way qualified, and 
especially that it ought not to be qualified by the longer tolerance of 
a title in any person to take part in legislation by right of birth. The 
elective principle has become, they say, the ruling principle of the 
constitution, and everything else ought to be subordinated to it. It 
has become so paramount, members of Mr. Mill’s school would urge, 
that some check and restriction are needed if the despotism of a 
single chamber, with all that involves,'is to be avoided. The state of 
facts scarcely admits dispute: whether it calls for remedy or further 
development is the question at issue. 

In substance the Constitution, as it is described in text-books, has 
already been to a great degree set aside. The forms remain, and will 
probably long remain. Political sovereignty nominally rests with 
the Queen in Parliament, as executive authority rests with the Queen 
in Council. But in fact the three powers in the State are ceasing, 
if they have not already ceased, to be the Crown, the House of Lords, 
and the House of Commons. They are, to a large extent at present, 
and are likely to be to a larger extent in the future, the Prime 
Minister, the Cabinet, and the House of Commons. For the Queen 
in Parliament we have the Prime Minister in Parliament, usually in 
the House of Commons; for the Queen in Council we have the Prime 
Minister in the Cabinet. I do not say that this transfer of functions 
has been, or is likely to be, precisely accomplished and formally 
acknowledged. The two systems at present subsist side by side, the 
younger and more vigorous clothing itself in the forms of the older 
and feebler, using the mechanism and the instruments which it 
presents, and submitting to the qualification and restriction which 
these methods, and the personal influence associated with them, im- 
pose on it. This habit of compromise and mutual adjustment 
between the old and new runs through our history ; the essence of in- 
stitutions is completely transformed, while the exterior aspect is 
retained, and the shells and framework of ancient edifices remain 
masking a reversal of their real function and character. In the 
political life of England, evolution has played the part which revolu- 
tion has played in France, and in the long run evolution has been 
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more revolutionary than revolution itself. The monarchical, or more 
properly royal, aristocratic, and popular elements in the Constitution 
have shifted their places. With many ups and downs in the struggle, 
the monarchical element was predominant until the Revolution of 
1688; the aristocratic element from 1688 to the Reform Act of 1832; 
the middle classes ( bourgeois) element, 1832 to the Reform of 1868, or 
perhaps we ought to say till 1885; the people at large, or, if we 
name it from its most numerous portion, the working classes in town 
and country, from 1885. It is customary to speak of the English 
Constitution as a limited monarchy. It would now be more truly 
called a limited democracy. There are many signs that the demo- 
cracy has become conscious of itself, and impatient of its old limitations. 

The three new powers are only so many forms of one and the 
same power—that which is exercised by the electoral body of the 
United Kingdom. It chooses the House of Commons, which prac- 
tically chooses the Prime Minister, who selects his own colleagues. 
At an earlier stage of our history, the Crown, the House of Lords, 
and the House of Commons were powers of different origin, and 
represented different forces and interests. The Prime Minister, the 
Cabinet, and the House of Commons: are diverse incarnations of one 
principle. It was a saying of Mr. Pitt that the Government of the 
many was practically the government of the very few. The repre- 
sentative system of England shows a tendency to degenerate into 
government by the caucus, the parliamentary agent, and the whip. 
The question which reformers or abolishers, enders or menders, of the 
second chamber have to consider is how far it is desirable further to 
weaken the restraints, already feeble, which check the popular impulse 
or the wire-pulling manceuvrer of the moment, or how far it is 
desirable or possible to invigorate them. 

The first of these restraining influences is that of the monarchy. 
Its exclusion from the condemnation involved in the resolution sub- 
mitted the other day to the House of Commons is purely arbitrary. 
For though there are only two Houses, there are three branches of 
the Legislature, of which it is one. The fact is that with respect to 
the power of the Crown, the maxim de non apparentibus et non 
existentibus eadem est ratio does not hold. It continues to exist 
because it does not show itself in active political work. The real 
influence of the Crown on legislation is no longer exercised in its last 
stage by freedom of assent or veto. The words La Reyne le veult are 
sure to be uttered with respect to any measure which has passed both 
Houses. But the royal power, nevertheless, is by no means abolished. 
It has its place in the earlier stages of a measure, and may possibly 
affect the form in which it shall be introduced, the greater or larger 
scope of its provisions, and even prevent its introduction in any shape. 
During the present reign it has, in all probability, never seriously 
interfered with the exercise of ministerial discretion. But this is a 
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state of things which began with the present reign. George the 
Third and George the Fourth both interposed to prevent the intro- 
duction of measures which their ministers considered imperatively 
called for by the public interest. Mr. Pitt would have carried 
Catholic emancipation but for the former; Mr. Canning might have 
carried it but for the latter. The dismissal of the ministry of Lord 
Melbourne by William the Fourth, in 1834, directly interfered with 
the principle of representative government, by imposing on the 
country an administration which was in a minority in the House ot 
Commons, and which turned out, on appeal to the constituencies, to 
be in a minority in the country too. In this case the authority of one 
of the two hereditary branches of the Legislature—the Crown— 
directly suspended representative government by confiding power to 
a ministry which was not the choice of the majority of the House of 
Commons. If at any future time it should prove to be the fact that 
a ministry was hindered in the initial and preparatory stages of legis- 
lation in introducing such measures as it deemed right, and in the 
form which it deemed best, the power of the Crown would be viewed 
with the suspicion and dislike which now in many quarters attach 
to the House of Lords. But the discontent would be, not with the 
Crown as hereditary, but with the Crown as meddling and obstructive. 
Such a result would be a public misfortune. There is considerable 
advantage in the presence at the head of affairs and of society of a 
chief magistrate ; trained in the methods and forms of government, 
disciplined by an experience which is continuous, and not interrupted, 
as that of every minister is, by long periods of opposition ; accustomed 
to deal with the leaders of both parties; able to ease political change, 
and to moderate political contention ; and introducing into public life 
that element of deference and ceremony which gives stateliness to 
public affairs, and, like the forms of courtesy in private life, becomingly 
clothes what would otherwise be the unseemly nakedness of indi- 
vidual self-will. 

Where, as has been the case in England during the last fifty 
years, the hereditary principle, embodied in the Crown, cordially 
allies itself with the representative principle, as embodied in the 
House of Commons and in the ministers who are indirectly chosen 
by the House of Commons, co-operating with each party in turn as it 
comes into possession of power, and making itself its ally and instru- 
ment, no exception is taken to it. It is not, therefore, the hereditary 
principle in itself which is challenged by many of those who consider 
that the House of Lords has shown its inability to understand and 
to adapt itself to the political conditions which have existed since 
1832, and to which the Parliamentary Reform of 1867-68 and ot 
1884-85 have given a more pronounced character. It is less as an 
hereditary chamber than as a partisan chamber, as an element ot 
obstruction and conflict, interfering with the thoroughness and effi- 
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ciency of legislation, keepirg open questions the prompt settlement 
of which is required by the public interest and by social peace, and 
impairing the authority of the executive government at home, and 
still more in the presence of foreign nations, that the House of Lords 
is criticised. It is regarded as the jarring and irreconcilable 
element in the Constitution enabling a defeated party to keep posses- 
sion of one of the three branches of the “Legislature. Measures are 
framed in a less perfect form than would otherwise be given to them 
in order to conciliate the peers. They are further marred when they 
reach the House of Lords; and this marred imperfection, this . 
deformed, not transformed, but still further deformed, is accepted by 
the House of Commons and the country in order to avoid indefinite 
delays. The essential point in the smooth working of our constitu- 
tional system is that the three branches of the Legislature shall be in 
harmony as regards general principles; that the will of the country, 
shown primarily in the election of the House of Commons, shall also 
be expressed in the constitutional action of the Crown, and shall be 
reflected in the composition and predominant opinion of the House of 
Lords. This condition is satisfied as regards the monarch; it is set 
aside and reversed as regards the House of Lords. Fourteen Parlia- 
ments have been summoned since 1832. In only three of these, those of 
1841, 1874, and practically 1886, has a Conservative majority been re- 
turned to the House of Commons. The Liberal party has had a parlia- 
mentary majority during forty-two of the fifty-six years which have 
passed since the first Reform Act. The Conservatives have had a 
majority in the House of Commons during about fourteen years of that 
time, yet, during the whole of this period, they have commanded, and 
have relentlessly used, an unwavering majority among the peers, rarely 
acquiescing in reform except as an escape from revolution. 

The plea has lately been advanced that the House of Lords 
represents hereditary capacity, inherited genius ; that it isthe refuge 
and shelter of political ability ; that it is a House of Statesmen, while 
the House of Commons is a House of Demagogues. It contains all 
these elements, but it contains much else. As a matter of fact, 
almost all the statesmen who have distinguished themselves in the 
House of Lords have first distinguished themselves in the House 
of Commons—the Duke of Argyll and Lord Rosebery are the only 
very conspicuous exceptions—and probably most of them would have 
been very glad if they could have remained there, and would be well 
pleased if they could return thither. The plea is an after-thought, 
and a rather ridiculous after-thought. The House of Lords has 
never, save by way of rare exception, represented hereditary brains, 
and was never intended to represent them. It represented in the 
first instance hereditary force. The great barons were the tenants in 
chief of the Crown, bound to render feudal service, with power to 
bring retainers into the field on the king’s behalf, and ready enough 
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sometimes to bring them into the field against him. Primogeniture, 
as the rule of succession accompanied by the disability to alienate 
land without licence, came into use as the condition of keeping in one 
hand estates large enough to render efficient feudal service. The 
titles of Duke and Earl were not then, as now, mere fancy names, 
conferred for the sake of the look and sound, as a fashionable novelist 
might distribute them among his characters, but designations of 
office expressive of real functions of government, which were trans- 
mitted from father to son in the line of primogeniture. The Wars 
of the Roses practically destroyed the feudal aristocracy, which has 
scarcely a score of representatives in the present House of Lords. 
The old nobility, which the Duke of Rutland used to be so anxious to 
preserve, had disappeared three centuries and a half before he wrote. 
Only twenty-nine temporal peers were summoned to the first’ Parlia- 
ment of Henry the Seventh. For the inheritance of force under the 
Plantagenet kings was substituted the inheritance of great estates 
under the Tudors, Stuarts, and the first three Georges. The new 
nobility had its beginning out of the spoil of the Church lands 
by Henry the Eighth, and peerages were sold by the Stuarts iv 
almost open market. From that time until nearly the close of the 
eighteenth century the House of Lords was in the main an assemblage 
of the heads of great houses. The larger part of the wealth of the 
country was in its hands, in its most stable, secure, and ostentatious 
form, the land. The government from the close of the seventeenth 
until nearly the close of the eighteenth century, was government by 
great families and political connections. Mr. Pitt carried into the new 
Tory party, of which he was the founder, the dislike entertained by 
Chatham and Shelburne and the Whigs of their school to the great 
oligarchical families. It was his aim to swamp them in a mob of 
parvenu nobility. The new wealth which found openings in the 
institution of the Funding system, the spoil brought by adventurers 
from India, the development of manufacturing and commercial 
industry, as well as the ambition of the squirearchy, gave him 
materials for the new creations, by which he obtained political 
mastery of the House of Lords. 

The same principle has been followed since. No one will pretend 
that Mr. Pitt and his successors have conferred peerages with the 
view of creating a house of hereditary ability. They have been given 
to reward or to secure service, faithful, though usually obscure, some- 
times respectable, sometimes ignoble, and now and then to get rid 
of importunity. Therefore, if we admit to the full the doctrine of 
inherited intellectual qualities, the question arises, what sort of 
intellectual qualities are the majority of peers likely to hand down 
to their descendants? ‘The twelfth transmitter of a foolish face’ 
has as good a chance of being represented there as the possessor of 
inherited genius. The doctrine of heredity applies to dullness and 
feebleness quite as much as to force and ability. 
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The fact is that the majority of the peers are simply the 
audience before whom a few men of real capacity perform, men 
who would much rather perform in the House of Commons. Here- 
ditary ability, moreover, does not require the protection of an here- 
ditary chamber, especially when associated with hereditary wealth 
It may trust itself to open competition. It is sure to be frankly and 
even in excess acknowledged. M. Baudrilart remarks that to bear 
the name and be the descendant of a *‘ Conventionnel’ is in France a 
recommendation to the popular suffrage, and constitutes a sort of 
republican nobility. It is probably the name which he bears, quite as 
much as his personal qualities, which has made M. Carnot President 
of the French Republic. The Adamses and Lees have exhibited the 
working of the same principle in the United States. Political ability 
can take care of itself, and inherited political ability, associating the 
recollection of services, with the possession of wealth, does not need the 
protection ofa second chamber. If the whole of the family brains, like 
the whole of the family estate, could be entailed on the eldest son, the 
principle of an hereditary legislature might have more to say for itself 
on the ground of heredity of genius than it has. Dr. Johnson, however, 
advocated the rule of primogeniture, on the ground that it made 
only one fool in a family. The principle that sent the second 
Lord Chatham and the second Lord Holland into the House of 
Lords, and retained the younger Pitt and the younger Fox in the 
House of Commons, cannot be recommended as securing an inherit- 
ance of ability for the upper chamber. If Pitt and Fox had 
succeeded to their father’s peerages, our parliamentary history would 
have wanted its noblest illustrations, and the course of our national 
life might have been changed. ‘The present Lord Salisbury, too, is a 
younger son, owing his place in the House of Lords to the accident 
of death as much as to the accident of birth. The Conservative party 
would probably be stronger in Parliament and the country if he had 
remained Lord Robert Cecil. So far, therefore, as the doctrine of 
inherited ability has any place in politics, it tells quite as much 
against as in favour of an hereditary second chamber. It often banishes 
to the House of Lords men whose true place is in the House of 
Commons. By a happy chance, it spared Pitt and Fox to the repre- 
sentative chamber, but this was as purely an accident. 

The House of Lords does not, then, represent hereditary ability 
save in a very. few instances. The majority of its members are 
descended from ancestors who had little ability to transmit to their 
descendants. Its effect is to banish men of inherited ability from 
the chamber in which they could do the best service to the State, to 
one in which they are to a great degree thrown away. It dooms 
them to a sort of political exile. The doctrines of Mr. Darwin and 
Mr, Galton have been very wildly misapprehended by some of those 
who have applied them to the support of an hereditary. second 
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chamber. Natural selection or the survival of the fittest depends on 
the struggle for existence which develops the powers of those who 
are engaged in the conflict. The secure position of the majority of 
the peers exempts them from the conditions of struggle and from the 
development of capacity consequent on it. The principle of arti- 
ficial selection, to which we owe the creation of useful varieties of 
animals, which has produced the racehorse for speed, the dray-horse 
for strength, the foxhound for the chase, the house-dog for domestic 
protection, cannot be applied to the creation of a race of statesmen. 
If the Cotswold sheep or the Alderney cattle were allowed freedom 
of matrimonial alliance, their peculiar characters and usefulness would 
soon be lost. An Act of Parliament regulating the marriages of 
statesmen, and prohibiting unions outside the limits of certain chosen 
families, coupling Stanleys and Cecils, Cavendishes and Russells, 
would be necessary to give anything like a fair chance to the 
Darwinian theory in politics. This is indeed an experiment which 
Mr. Galton is apparently desirous of trying. He argues that as by 
careful selection of parents, and by preventing the more faulty mem- 
bers of the flock from breeding, a new race can be obtained in ani- 
mals and plants, ‘soa race of gifted men might be obtained under 
exactly similar conditions.’ The scheme is one which might have 
suggested itself to Swift if he could have anticipated the doctrines of 
Darwin, and might have been worked out in detail in his college ot 
political projectors at Lagado. As regards the House of Lords, Mr. 
Galton is very explicit. ‘I cannot,’ he says, ‘ think of any claim to 
respect put forward in modern days that is so entirely an imposture 
as that made by a peer on the ground of descent, who has neither 
been nobly educated, nor has any eminent kinsmen within three 
degrees.’ As regards the majority of peers, therefore, the pretence of 
hereditary ability is, in Mr. Galton’s view, a delusion. Noble education 
and inspiring family traditions are not confined to the peerage, still less 
to the eldest sons of peers. The scarce and scattered hereditary ability 
which is found in the House of Lords is to a great extent wasted, and 
would be more conspicuous and useful in another place. 

It is not, therefore, as representing the heredity of political genius 
that the House of Lords can defend its existence. It has maintained 
itself hitherto because it represented an immense variety of social 
forces penetrating the community, and occupying nearly every field 
of the national life. It has only lately ceased to be in virtual posses- 
sion, through its younger members and its dependants and allies, of 
the public services at home and abroad, in Church and State, officering 
the army and navy, filling diplomatic posts and colonial appointments, 
occupying the best places in the civil service, monopolising the lord- 
lieutenancies of counties, and discharging the duties of local magis- 
tracy, as well as securing more than its share in ministries of State. 
This support is now being withdrawn from it, The introduction of 
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free competition into the civil service, the abolition of purchase in 
the army, the limitations likely to be imposed upon private patronage 
in the Church, to say nothing of the possibility of disestablishment, 
the reconstruction of the whole system of county government, the 
probable abolition of an unpaid magistracy, the proper and inevitably 
increasing demand of the commercial and working classes for direct 
admission to political office, are cutting away the social supports on 
which the hereditary House has hitherto rested. It has come to be 
out of relation with the general constitution of society. It no longer 
represents, as it once did, the greater part even of the wealth of the 
country. With the abolition, which cannot long be delayed, of the 
rule of primogeniture and of entail, and the assimilation of the laws 
of inheritance in the case of real and personal property, the ground 
will probably be in a great degree almost literally cut from under the 
feet of a merely territorial aristocracy. 

If a second chamber is to be maintained in our political system, 
it may continue to be called the House of Lords, but it is not likely 
to be very much longer the House of Lords as up to the present 
time we have known it. What is essential is that the three branches 
of the Legislature shall be in harmony with each other and with the 
Executive Government, co-operating and not conflicting. This con- 
dition, after a long struggle involving two revolutions, and some- 
times coming dangerously near to a third, has been accomplished as 
regards the Crown, the Ministry, and the House of Commons. But 
the House of Lords is still, with the rare intervals of Conservative 
ascendency, in opposition and hostility, limited by prudential fears, to 
the other powers of the State. It can only be brought into accord 
with the other elements of the Constitution by adding othe» quali- 
fications to that of hereditary title. That is still a force, and it is 
desirable to retain it to some degree; but it is only one of many 
forces, and if we are to have a useful second chamber, co-operating 
with, and in co-operating on occasions restraining but not obstructively 
thwarting the House of Commons, it must ally itself with other 
forces. 

It is to the credit of Lord Rosebery that he has seen and has 
sketched the outlines of a second chamber which would complete the 
national representation in Parliament by including in it many 
elements which direct popular representation does not at present and 
is not likely in future to contribute to it. His proposals may be 
briefly summarised. He wisely adheres to what he calls that cardinal 
principle of English politics which respects old names and traditions, 
and would give a large place to the hereditary principle though 
associating it with a method of election which would presumably lead 
to the choice of the fittest, and would do much to convert the House 
of Lords into a genuine assembly of notables. He thinks that the 
Scotch and Irish peers should be created peers of the United Kingdom, 
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and that the body so enlarged should choose a certain number of 
representatives to sit in the House of Lords. The peerage would thus 
become as a whole a body of hereditary electors and of hereditary 
eligibles. There is no doubt that they would choose the most com- 
petent members, and if the principle of the representation of minori- 
ties were adopted, as in this case would be essential, no considerable 
peer of either party would fail to be chosen. The black sheep of the 
peerage would thus be automatically excluded, together with the vast 
body of habitual absentees, and those whom Lord Hervey called the 
mutes and starers—he was speaking of the Cabinet, the cheerers and 
starers is the parliamentary equivalent. The debating superiority and 
the business capacity of the House of Lords wouldstill be maintained; 
and the hereditary principle which has a strong hold upon human 
nature would be respected, and by being associated with conspicuous 
talent and public service would be strengthened. To the peers thus 
chosen, Lord Rosebery would add a certain number of members 
‘elected either by the future county boards or by the larger muni- 
cipalities, or even by the House of Commons, or by all three.’ These 
members, owing their seats to popular election, direct or indirect, 
would presumably keep the House of Lords in closer touch with the 
national feeling and with the variations of that feeling. Lord Rose- 
bery would further give seats to the Agents-geneval of the Colonies, 
so that, through the second chamber, the Empire at large would 
acquire direct parliamentary representation, and our greater depen- 
dencies an immediate parliamentary hearing, an arrangement which 
would lead to a more accurate understanding in England of colonial 
feelings and ideas, and to a more cordial and closer union of heart 
and mind. 

Lord Rosebery does not directly take notice of the objection that 
the strict limitation, involved in his scheme, of the House of Lords to 
a fixed number not admitting of increase except by an Act of Parlia- 
ment, would interfere with the prerogative of the Crown in creating 
peers to whom writs of summons should be issued, while it would 
leave to the minister of the day such a power of packing what we 
may call the electoral college of peers as to go tar in determining a 
future election in his favour. This objection might be met by adopt- 
ing and extending the rule now in force with respect to the Irish 
peerage, and allowing no peerage to be created except when an old 
peerage became extinct. This would prevent the minister from 
meeting obstruction by the creation or the threat of the creation of 
new peers. It might, moreover, revive the controversy which raged in 
the beginning of the eighteenth century against the Peerage Bill 
of Stanhope and Sunderland. To guard against the possibility 
of a dead-lock between the two Houses, and to ensure the carrying 
of measures passed through the House of Commons by considerable 
majorities, Lord Rosebery proposes that in case of difference between 
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the two Houses, they should meet in one assembly as a Grand 
Council of the nation, and that the measure should be determined by 
certain fixed majorities. The minority of the Lords added to the 
majority in the Commons would ordinarily secure a decision in favour 
of the latter, except when the majority in the Commons was very 
small and the minority in the Lords was very great. We doubt 
whether there is adequate security in this project for the exercise of 
that delaying power in the second chamber which enables it to appeal 
from a blind and passing impulse in the people to its wiser second 
thoughts. The difficulty would be to find a proportional majority which 
would not be at once too severe a restriction in ordinary, and an in- 
sufficient restriction in exceptional, instances. Take the case of a 
measure for the legislative separation of England and Ireland. It is 
quite possible that a large casual majority, the accident of an accident, 
a majority which would be too strong for the associated forces of oppo- 
sition in the Grand Council, might carry such a measure through the 
House of Commons, against the deliberate judgment of the nation. 
The way in which this danger could be best guarded against would 
be by a reform, not of the House of Lords, but by a further reform of 
the House of Commons, establishirg a system of proportional repre- 
sentation which should ensure that the majority in the House of Com- 
mons should correspond with the majority in the country. With this 
further safeguard Lord Rosebery’s scheme would probably be as free 
from dangers and difficulties as political ingenuity can secure. 

Lord Rosebery further proposes that those peers who decline or 
who have not received a writ of summons to the House of Lords— 
peers, that is, who have been elected and who refuse to sit, or who have 
not been elected—should be eligible for the House of Commons. In 
that case, we assume they would cease to belong to what we have 
called the electoral College of Peers. We do not gather from Lord 
Rosebery’s speech whether he proposes that the representative peers 
of the United Kingdom shall be elected for life according to the 
Irish fashion, or for each successive Parliament in the Scotch manner. 
The latter scheme would probably be the best, as affording means for 
introducing young men of vigorous capacity, and getting rid of 
superfluous veterans whose part is played out although they do not 
know it. 

Lord Rosebery rather pooh-poohs the idea of conferring life peer- 
ages in any considerable number on men eminent in literature, science, 
and art, as tending to convert the House of Lords into a zoological 
collection of celebrities. He does not, we think, attach sufficient im- 
portance to the desirability of associating the second chamber with the 
idea of intellectual distinction capable of popular recognition. The 
House of Lords should so far as possible be a splendid institution, and 
the theatrical and imposing side of it, on which Mr. Bagehot used 
strenuously to insist, cannot safely be left out of account. The presi- 
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dents of the Royal Society and of the Royal Academy, and of other 
bodies, might conveniently be members of the House of Lords during 
their terms of office. The suggestion of Lord Dunraven that the 
heads of the leading Nonconformist bodies should sit in the House of 
Lords deserves consideration. Their inclusion would probably abate 
some social and ecclesiastical jealousies, and would give the peers 
direct means, which they now lack, of acquaintance with the feelings 
and wishes of important classes. 

Whatever may be thought of the details of Lord Rosebery’s 
scheme, of what it takes in and what it leaves out, it essays in 
no unskilful way to reconcile ancient traditions with the new interests 
and ideas of society and politics, and to provide a safeguard against 
unchecked popular impulse, and the dominance of fixed ideas and 
fluctuating passions. It would make the House of Lords more truly 
representative of the various elements of the national life than it has 
been since the days when it monopolised many of them. It is matter 
for regret that Lord Salisbury did not feel himself able to give it 
more favourable consideration. He is not prepared to do more 
than consider the question of creating a quantity of life peerages 
connected with office, to call into political existence—such political 
existence as is possible to them—a quantity of Red-Tape Peers, 
qualifying an aristocracy by a bureaucracy. This would be to make 
narrowness more narrow. Special experience of one kind of work 
may make an expert in that work, but it seldom contributes to large 
judgment and prompt and fine appreciation of matters lying outside 
it. The elderly functionary will not supply the new blood which is 
needed to strengthen the system and stimulate the languid cireula- 
tion of the House of Lords. 

Frank H. Hi. 
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